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WESTON. 

WIDE extent of green marshlands, dyke- 
divided and bare of trees, lying in a valley 
of some eighteen miles in extent ; a little 
hill (or rather rising ground, surmounted 
by a great black windmill, whose sails were rarely still) 
to one side of it, not far from the western boundary 
of high chalky downs that form the end of a well- 
known chain on the sea-coast of the county of 
Southdown, and a group of three houses standing 
thereon. One nearly at the top, in dangerous 
proximity (apparently) to the mill ; another, a 
dairy-farm on a small scale, midway; and the 
third at the foot of the hill. 

The first is a pretty white house, half cottage, 
half villa, having a high gable end facing the 
road, and the remainder hidden from the passers-by 
by a dense shrubbery of evergreens and a few 
tall, slim, young trees. This is to the south, 
looking towards the railway that runs through the 
valley, about a quarter of a mile diiteat itrilM 
crow flies, and the wide-stretching Uw 
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2 WESTON. 

it. A line of yeUow-red shingles forms the 
boundary of the dark, vividly green marshes, and a 
few low, round martello towers, with several fislier- 
men^s huts clustered near one of them, serve 
to break the monotony of the long, straight strip 
of shore. The second habitation has been men- 
tioned as a small farmhouse, with various sheds 
and stacks attached to it ; and the last is a newly 
built cottage, where an old man and woman dwell, 
who gain their livelihood principally by taking 
lodgers during the summer months. For the 
village of Weston, about a mile off, is looked upon 
as a very healthy place ; and invalids often come 
from the nearest town, Bradmouth-on-the-Sea, 
seven miles away, to seek for apartments where 
they can have perfect quiet as well as pure country 
air. During the year of which we write, a family 
named Ormskirk, consisting of a mother and two 
daughters, one a widow of thirty-four, the other 
much younger and unmarried, had been staying in 
these said apartments for several months, on 
account of the weak health of the elder lady. 

Thomherst was the name of the people living in 
the white house at the top of the hill, with green 
jalousies to each window, and the gable facing the 
road. A father and three daughters, said to be of 
very ^^ high^' family, but exceedingly poor. They 
had come from London three years before, and had 
lived here very quietly ever since. They visited no 
one but the clergyman of the parish, a quiet 
old bachelor, and no one visited them — ^indeed 
there was no person about who was likely to do so> 
the population being composed solely of farmers. 
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There was not the faintest whiff of aristocracy 
nearer than ten miles off. Nothing that, you will 
say, for a drive; but then the Thornhersts had 
no carriage. Indeed they were so straitened in 
their means, that they could not offer wages 
enough to tempt a servant from the town to come 
to them ; and were obliged to manage as best they 
could, with the help of any little maiden from the 
village— being often, however, entirely without even 
that assistance. 

Joan Thornherst, the youngest member of the 
family, and Nanny Ormskirk, the girl who was 
staying at the cottage at the foot of the hill with 
her mother and sister, were great cronies. Their 
acquaintanceship began shortly after the advent of 
the latter family in Weston ; and although there 
was but little intercourse between the elder 
members on both sides, the two girls were fast 
friends. Nearly the same age, having much the 
same tastes, and both being utterly without other 
friends or acquaintances, they were naturally very 
much together. Nanny taught Joan to draw from 
Nature, and Joan initiated Nanny into the mys- 
teries of gardening and fowl-rearing. For the 
Thornhersts were much poorer than the Ormskirks ; 
and Joan, being a decidedly business-minded young 
woman, tried by every means in her power to 
make a little money ; among other things keeping 
as many hens as she had space for, and selling eggs 
and chickens, from time to time, with a certain 
amount of success. The other members of the 
family appeared perfectly quiescent as to the state 
in which Providence or their own conduct had 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PROJECTIONS OF TWO FUTURES. 

N afternoon in September, 186 — . The 
sky, cloudless, blue and distant, hangs 
high over many stubble fields and fast 
browning trees and hedges; and the warm 
golden haze of the sunshine falls in a flood of light 
upon all beneath. Mr. Stace, the farmer who lives 
near the Thornhersts, stands leaning on one of 
his gates turning a wisp of straw over and over in 
his big brown hands, and craned his neck round hie 
shoulder to contemplate his cows, seven in number, 
who plod soberly along through the shady lanes on 
their homeward way to be milked, having been 
fetched by the farm-boy from the field at some 
little distance where they pass the greater part of 
their eventless lives. A tall, pale, slender girl — 
with thoughtful-looking light blue eyes, and fair 
wavy chignon protruding from beneath her tasteful 
little straw-hat, which was well tipped over her 
forehead to shade her face, and whose name is 
Nanny Ormskirk — ^is toiling up Mill Hill. Her 
mission is to seek Joan ; for something has 
happened that day, and she has much to tell her. 

Ormskirk pere — who leads a pleasant bachelor 
life in very comfortable apartments in St. Jameses 
Street, while his sick wife and her daughters are 
supposed to JM^.oajoying themselves in the country — 
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had arrived by the mid-day train, bringing with 
him letters that contained weighty matter for the 
consideration of all the family, particularly Nanny, 
she being the one most interested ; and verifying 
the truth of what her sister would often say (by- 
the-bye, have you ever remarked how much oftener 
disagreeable things are repeated than agreeable 
ones ?) namely, that she seemed far more at home 
with " that Thomherst girl '' than she did with 
herself, the younger Miss Ormskirk set off to tell 
the news to her friend as soon as she could 
decently absent herself from home. 

Not far has she to go, for the end of the garden 
at Bellevue Cottage was almost vis-a-vis to 
Mr. Stace^s cow-sheds ; and a tremendous clucking, 
accompanied by short, sharp screeches proceeding 
from a bewUdered Dorking hen— every one of 
whose feathers were ruffled on end with perplexity 
and alarm, and who had apparently lost her wits in 
endeavouring to escape from her owner into the 
road, accompanied by a brood of young, yellow 
chicks — mingled with many energetic "hishes,^^ 
apprises her of the probable proximity of the 
person she is seeking. " There, come here, ma'am, 
directly ! Was there ever such a provoking old 
thing ?'* And Joan's face, heated by exertion and 
excitement to a deep rose colour^ appears bobbing 
about above the high green hedge, for the garden 
was considerably elevated above the level of 
the road, which was a narrow lane, sunk be- 
tween steep banks on either side, and shaded by 
trees. 

'' Oh, Nanny ! is that you ? Just in the nick of 
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time !^^ cries the distressed poultry-maid. " Kerens 
this horrid old creature run away, and trying to get 
into the road with all her poor chickens. Just 
poke at her with your parasol, will you ? Don^t 
let her come through the hedge on any account, or 
I shall never catch her.^^ 

" How did she get loose V asks Miss Ormskirk, 
as she keeps a vigilant eye upon the half- seen 
movements of the feathered enemy, who is only 
visible by sudden glimpses amid the thick grass 
and leaves in the quickset hedge. 

" Why, I went to her coop a minute or two ago 
to give her some fresh water, and of course took 
care only to lift it up about an inch ; but she got 
her head out, and then made a rush for it. Ah-h, 
ma^am ! I've got you V' in tones of revived and 
savage triumph, as, with a quick dart of her hand, 
she seized on the tail of the rebellious fowl, who, 
being driven back by Nanny^s parasol, had judged 
it better to retreat precipitately into the garden 
again. 

^'Put her up again, Joan dear, and be quick, 
for I want you to come for a walk with me. I\e 
^uch good news to tell you,^^ says Nanny, standing 
in the road and looking up at Joan, who peeps over 
the hedge at her friend with triumphant face ; at the 
same time carrying her struggling and clucking 
captive under her arm, while musical little chirp- 
ings and pipings proceed from the temporarily 
orphaned brood that hop about her feet. 

*^ Have you ? what on earth is it ? Come round 
into the garden, and I shan^t be a minute. I have 
as good a mind to slap you, ma^am, as ever I had 
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in my life V (Aside, in a wrathful parenthesis, to 
the heavy, fat bird in her arms, and giving her 
a little shake as she spoke.) 

'^ Quick, Nanny ! I daren^t attempt to coop her by 
myself j she'd be out in a twinkling/^ And Nanny 
speeds up the rest of the road, until she comes 
to the garden- gate, which she pushes open, and 
then hurries down the pathway to help in the 
incarceration of the recaptured one. 

" She^s an ungrateful, badly conducted bird !^** 
comments the poultry- maid in an aggrieved tone, 
as the girls make their way over the short, rich, 
green turf of the garden walks, to where a hen-coop 
is placed beneath an old apple-tree. 

'^ See how comfortably I have arranged every- 
thing for her ! In a nice, sunny spot, just on a 
patch of turf beneath this old tree, where there 
are plenty of apples lying about for the little ones 
to amuse themselves with pecking at/' continues 
Joan, her mind still full of her cares ; " and this 
is all the return the base thing makes for my 
consideration of her V 

^^ It^s a good place,^^ assents Nanny, looking 
around her at an open space beneath the shady 
boughs of a dozen or two of fruit-trees, where the 
grass was long and green, presenting a deliciously 
fresh and cool appearance this hot autumn day ; 
and where flies and bees kept up a soft, humming 
noise, as they swung dreamily about in the warm, 
balmy atmosphere. 

The coop was not a regular, orthodox, triangular 
one, by any means, for they were too expensive ta 
buy ; but an old box, with a piece of oilcloth nailed 
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on the top for a roof, and bars put across the front, 
all the handiwork of Joan Thomherst, who i» 
familiar with nails and hammer ; in fact, carpenter- 
ing tools generally, and not a bit afraid of 
roughening her hands. But despite its queer appear- 
ance, it was weather-tight and neat, and was 
furnished with a red earthenware pan of fresh clean 
water; being altogether as comfortable a home for 
any quiet, sober-minded hen, as need be de- 
sired. 

" Here, lift it up,^^ says Joan, " only a tiny bit,, 
though, and FU put the tussy in. Doesn^t she 
kick ! It^s a blessing I'm as strong-handed as- 
strong-minded when there are such obstreperous 
animals to deal with.'' 

*' She wants her little ones/' says Nanny, sym- 
pathizing, yet impatient. " Come — chick, chick, 
chick ! Don't you hear your mamma calling to you ? 
Now, Joan, you mitst come with me, I tell you^ 
Your young family will do very well for awhile by 
themselves. You haven't an idea what I'm going 
to say to you !" 

'' I'll put my other hat on in half a second,"^ 
returns Joan. *^ Where are we going?" 

" Oh, nowhere in particular ; only somewhere 
where we shall not be interrupted. If you could 
only guess — but you can't." 

Joan did not hear these last words, as she had 
left her and was then half-way up the garden. 
Nanny followed her more slowly, and lingered by 
the side of a tall, white rose-tree near the gate ; 
nibbling at the leaves of a late flower that she 
picked almost without noticing what she did, while- 
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iFaiting until her friend rejoined her. What were 
her thoughts as she stood there^ looking so fair and 
.girlish in the cool, scented shade cast by the high 
bushes near her, with such a happy light in her 
eyes, which were generally too mild and quiet to 
be pretty ones, and a covert smile playing on her 
lips ? Did she think of Marguerite and her daisy, 
that she pulled the poor little late rose to pieces, 
and threw leaf after leaf fluttering to the ground ? 
What do girls think of at such times, when a welcome 
letter from some one dearly loved is crackling in 
their pockets, their hearts fiill of stirred remem- 
brance of the past and fond hopes for the 
future ? 

Round the comer of the house came Joan, bright, 
eager, and heart-whole. Her thoughts can be 
answered for; they were entirely taken up with 
latent ideas of business, and active ones of curiosity 
and ready sympathy. But the minute she saw her 
friend^s face with that shy self-absorbed smile on it, 
and its downcast absent eyes, she divined what she 
had to tell her. 

" Nanny, I know ! it^s something about him !'^ 
And Joan caught at the hand nearest to her, in 
gleeful anticipation of what was to come. 

^' Yes, but come away. I^m afraid some one 
will hear us.^^ And Nanny glanced apprehensively 
at the windows of the house near which they 
stood. 

" There's no one at home except Clara ; and she 
is in her room upstairs. But come along ; shall we 
go over the fields towards Bradmouth ? there wont 
be any one about at this hour.^^ 
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They closed the garden-gate and hastened down 
the road. Nanny wouldn^t begin her tale nntil 
they got into the solitary marsh-fields, and were 
seated beneath the thick shelter of a hawthorn-bush 
on some dry, warm moss, with nothing near them 
but a few mild, stupid-looking, woolly sheep, 
industriously working away at the grass; an old 
plough-horse rubbing his side against a gate ; and a 
lonely black and white plover hovering in the air 
above a neighbouring dyke. 

" Fred is coming back, Joan ! he is coming home 
soon,^^ began Miss Ormskirk, her mild eyes bright- 
ened by happy excitement. '^ He will be here in 
three months time.^^ And she went on to tell how 
her father had received a letter from her cousin, 
detailing his plans, and asking her parents' consent 
for the marriage to. take place immediately after his 
return to England. Joan listened with all her ears, 
giving eager attention and hearty sympathy as far 
as she^ knew how ; but never having had any 
experience in love-making and its orthodox con- 
clusion, matrimony, 1 fear she seemed a little 
siche, as the French would say, to her friend 
Nanny, who was naturally enthusiastic on a subject 
which is found so entrancingly interesting by most 
young ladies, and in which, at this juncture, she 
was so especially concerned herself. 

" 1 believe you^re jealous of Frederick, you cruel 
thing !^^ says Miss Ormskirk, reproachfully. ^^You^re 
jealous of his marrying me, because you think I 
shall go away and forget you.^' 

''Don^t be the silliest Nanny in the Three 
Kingdoms,^^ retorts Joan. " Of course, I always 
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knew you were not going to stop here all your life ; 
80, even if Mr. Armstrong were not coming to fetch 
you, you would soon be gone away from me. If I 
sec him, however, I shall be able to give a very 
good character of his future wife. I shall tell him 
he might search long and far before he found 
another girl so good and true as Nanny Ormskirk.'^ 

'^ And you know how often I have said that there 
seemed no chance at all of our being married for 
years yet/^ pursued Nanny, disregarding Joan^s 
panegyric ; her mind going back to her fiance and 
their past mutual difficulties, in the ^^ path ^' that is 
rarely '^ smooth.^^ " His salary was so small as a 
government clerk, that it would have been impossible 
for us to have attempted setting up house on it; 
for I shall not have a penny till papa dies.^^ 

'^ You sec it has all come round as you wished.^ 

'^ Yes, what a blessed thing chance is ! Last 
mail when he wrote, he was so despondent, and 

now But India isn^t like England; a man, 

however clever he may be, may go on plodding here 
for ever without anything turning up, and there are 
always opportunities to be caught at there. He has 
been made junior partner in a large indigo establish- 
ment near Madras/' 

" He will be a rich man in a few years,^^ pro- 
phesies Joan, not without a sharp pang of envy at 
her heart. 

^^ He is so clever,^^ says Nanny, simply. '^ I 
believe he could be anything he chose, once he had 
a fair chance.^^ 

^^ Oh, of course,^^ observes Joan lightly, casting 
down bright, dancing eyes beneath highly arched 
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brows, while mischievous smiles round her mouth 
were arrested by efforts to purse her lips up into 
affected gravity. 

All this time, reversing the usual case with the two 
girls when talking together in private, it was Nanny 
who was the serious one, and Joan (seeming to have 
changed characters with her) who hovered round 
the subject in hand with the airy caprice of a gay 
butterfly. The truth was, that love with the former 
having been the only emotion that had ever called 
forth into play her deepest feelings, was the only 
thing in which she took any intense interest ; with 
the latter, it was nearly the single strong sen- 
timent that our nature is capable of, concerning 
which she was absolutely ignorant, excepting what 
she had gathered from such books as had fallen in 
her way. 

She looked upon it as the brightest pastime of 
those privileged people whose lives had been 
ordered by an inscrutable Providence to be as happy 
as those of many others were miserable. Not 
miserable solely because of the non-existence of a 
person to love, but wretched from other causes far 
less romantic — far more prosaic. And Joan did 
not at all think that because she considered herself 
as assigned to a life of single-blessedness, she was 
therefore not to be happy. You can eaf a very 
good dinner without dessert, can^t you ? even while 
you are young, and hanker lovingly after sweets 
with all the strength of an unspoiled digestion, 
and are perfectly aware that your face would 
brighten if cakes and fruit were put on the tabled 
So Joan had heard her friend speak of her lover, as 
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a poor child might listen to the description given 
by a rich one of a sumptuous feast of delicious 
unknown things ; all the time, however, knowing 
(though the surface jealousy within her was slightly 
raised, as ices and cream souflBes were dwelt on — 
in an allegorical sense) that nice as they were, they 
were not substantial, and could very well be done 
without, provided that the other parts of the repast 
were satisfying. She had never expected to have 
any of these luxuries, but it amused and interested 
her to hear about them ; and she was never tired of 
hearing Nanny^s praises and stories concerning her 
bien-aime, although her eager attention and bright, 
child-like curiosity were always more or less tempered 
with raillery. 

It was, however, the only romance Joan^s life 
had ever had — this friend, who was engaged to 
be married, and knowing of their love for each 
other was to her like seeing some pretty, bright- 
coloured picture ; hearing a gay song ; reading some 
love -poem ; and all with that indescribable feeling of 
intense enjoyment given only by what is entirely 
novel. 

But she couldn^t help teasing her a little ; she 
thought it was so comical to see any one take so 
seriously anything that seemed to her of such 
secondary import. 

'^ You^ll see, you wont be half so happy out 
there in India as you are here. And Mr. Armstrong 
will lead you such a life unless you are a very good 
girl indeed, and do everything he tells you. I 
shouldn^t be surprised to hear after awhile, that 
he keeps a private preserve of cobras, and sets one 
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at yoTi "when inclined to be refractory/^ she said, 
slyly. 

'' It^s too bad of you, Joan ! You wouldn't say 
so if you kn^w him. He's the best fellow in all 
the world/' And Nanny was almost in a passion,, 
which for her was a very unusual thing. 

" Don't let me frighten you, however," continued 
Miss Thornherst ; " for, after all, I daresay he will 
take the precaution of having their poison-fangs^ 
extracted first." N.B. — Nanny was inexpressibly" 
terrified at snakes. 

'' I shan't like you any more, Joan, if you go on 
like that." And Miss Ormskirk's voice began to 
tremble a little. 

'^ You big goose !" And repentant Joan threw 
her arms impulsively round her friend and com- 
menced kissing her in an eager yet soothing way. 
^' Why, my silly Nanny ! there are actually tears 
beginning to come into your eyes ! Was there 
ever such a baby ? But you know, I am so ignorant 
about this kind of aflairs that it is only natural 
I should make fun — a little ; now, isn't it ?" 

" Wait awhile, most flinty-hearted girl," smiled 
Nanny, taking the other's sturdy little fat hand in 
her own slender white ones. " I know a French 
song that seems made for you — 

"Nioon, Ninon ! ne riez pas de I'amour, 
Cbacun, chacun a son tour.'* 

" This child's not afraid," laughed Miss Thorn- 
herst. " It is my belief the man is yet to be created 
that I could really like. But don't think about 
my amours to come, Nanny — talk about your own 
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real, tangible ones. When do you expect to be 
married V 

*^ Frederick says he shall be home in January at 
the latest, and must be back again in April. So 
I suppose it will be in February/^ 

"And I shall be left like that rose one is always 
hearing of — " blooming alone /^ 

"I wish to goodness you were going to be 
married and coming out to India, too/^ said Nanny, 
meditatively, as she pulled at a tall tuft of spiky 
grass that grew near her feet, and, selecting 
the longest blade, began tickling Joan's ear 
with it. 

" Much obliged to you,^^ returned Joan, coolly, 
and bobbing her head about to avoid the grass ; 
" but my business takes me a little further 
on/' 

^^ What on earth do you mean V 

" Australia or New Zealand is further away than 
India. You needn't stare. Miss ; it's a geographical 
fact." And Joan, who within the last minute or two 
had taken a sudden resolution, calmly surveyed her 
bewildered companion, and nodded gravely. 

" Are you joking again, Joan ?" 

" No, not a bit of it. Never was more serious 
in my life." 

" You have turned quite white ! You're going 
to be married, and you've never told me !" burst 
forth Miss Orraskirk, really feeling as if this was 
the highest acme of traitorous baseness that could 
be reached. 

^' Don't get in a state ! I'm going to be no such 
thing," rejoined Joan, who tried to smile as she 
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spoke, but did not succeed very well. She was 
serious enough now. The turn had come. 

''Then what are you talking about ?^^ gazing at 
her with bewildered eyes. 

'' My dear, promise neither to scream nor faint, 
and Fll tell you exactly how the case stands.^^ 

" What nonsense, Joan ! I^m dying with 
curiosity.'^ 

Miss Thomherst cast a glance around them to 
be sure no eavesdropper was near, and then said, 
very quietly and seriously — 

'' Fm going to emigrate, Nanny. I^m going out 
to Australia or New Zealand as a governess.^^ 

'' Are you mad, Joan ?'' breathlessly and incredu- 
lously. 

" Devil a bit, my dear, as the Irish would say.^^ 

" Then of course you're joking, though you don^t 
look so.^' 

" Never was further from joking, Nanny ; the 
affair is past a joke.^' 

'' What made you think of such a wild thing ?^^ 

" Necessity. It has been the sole purpose of my 
life for more than two years past, and is my greatest 
consolation. What put it into my head first, was 
that I accidentally heard of some one who went out 
without a penny, and who is now almost rich ; who 
has sent for a niece to join her, and by her earnings 
supports her old father and mother in a more com- 
fortable way than they have ever before been ac- 
customed to. Why should I not go and do like- 
wise ? I have no desire to die in a ditch ; so, as I 
prefer to accomplish my decease in a comfortable 
manner if possible, I intend to try to com:^^%^ 

VOL. I. ^ 
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it. I can but fail, after all; but Fll do my 
best/' 

" Why can't yon stop in England and work V^ 

" I have little or no education, Nanny. I know 
nothing well. I have a smattering of a great 
many things, but not one that will bear examining 
into. And besides, there are so many governesses 
in England ; the market is ' glutted/ What a 
horrid word that is ! it sounds as if one choked 
while saying it,'' said Joan parenthetically. " So 
that's my path in life, Nanny ; yours is marrying 
and settling on a lonely plantation where Mr. 
Armstrong preserves co " 

^'How can you joke, Joan! Oh, my poor, 
dear darling ! Why, why is it that some persons' 
lives are so much harder than others ? I can't 
understand it ! What have you done that you 
should not be happy like me ?" cried Miss Orms- 
kirk, appealingly. 

"The back is fitted for the burden, Nanny," 
said Joan, bravely, and patting her encouragingly 
on the shoulder. " Think how fortunate it is you 
are not in my position." 

" Oh, Joan ! I should die." 

Joan laughed, and kissed her fondly. " Cer- 
tainly if ever there were a person not meant to 
fight her own battles in the world, that person is 
Nanny Ormskirk," she said, caressing her like a 
child. I don't wonder Mr. Armstrong loves you, 
Nanny. I can easily imagine how deeply the 
strong feel the claims of the helpless, the gentle, 
and meek upon them. Why, it would be like 
deserting a poor little baby in the midst of an 
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African desert to leave you, my Nanny, with no 
one to take care of or love von. But I'm dif- 
ferent/' 

" Why did you never tell me of this before V 
asked Miss Ormskirk, who, in Frederick's absence, 
was well content to be kissed and patted by the 
caressing Joan ; and who had snuggled close to her 
friend's side beneath the hawthorn-bush, atid was 
comfortably established with her head on the other's 
shoulders. 

^^ I promised my sisters not to say anything 
about it before. They think it is as disgraceful as it 
is an improbable scheme. / know it is neither. 
I'm no fool, and I am pretty well aware of what 
I'm about." 

" They think you wont go, then ?" said Nanny, 
lifting her head, and looking inquiringly and more 
reassuredly into the other's face. 

'* They say it will all end in smoke ; and if I 
die within the next year or so, they will be right." 

" Then you've really set your mind on it, Joan ? 
Why not think of India? Most likely I could 
find something very nice for you when I get out 
there." 

" Thank your kind heart, my dear Nanny — thank 
you all the same ; but I couldn't go to any very 
hot climate. I am not strong enough ; and 
besides, I want to make money — a great deal of 
money, Nanny !" 

Miss Ormskirk privately thought to herself that 
this was easier to say than to do ; but she had 
great belief in her friend's powers, and, moreover, 
did not wish to discourage her when she seemed so 

2—2 
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hopeful, especially as she began to trust some- 
thing would occur to prevent the necessity of her 
expatriation. 

" But, Joan, tell me what made you seriously 
resolve to ^ seek your fortune/ as they say ? It^s 
all very well to talk of some one who got on over 
there, and so on ; you don't suppose that I, who 
know you so thoroughly, or think I do at least, will 
be content with such a half confidence as that ? 
You are not the kind of girl to talk of starting on 
a fooFs errand like this without very strong motives 
to urge you on/' 

" ^ Fool's errand' you call it! Presumptuous mor- 
tal ! dost not fear the wrath of th' immortal gods ?" 
spouted Joan, apparently incensed, but really im- 
movably good humoured, having, since she spoke 
of her project, received so much mockery and 
incredulity from all sides, that she was quite accus- 
tomed to it. 

" No, ^ I dostnH,^ as Arteraus Ward would say. 
And you are not immortal, or a god either, that I 
know of; so don't threaten anything that you can't 
perform. But speak seriously, without any nonsense, 
to convince me that you are in earnest in your wild 
scheme. A girl, young and pretty and clever as 
you are, with plenty of rich relations as you told 
me you have, and plenty of good sense too — which 
perhaps is the best of all — would never think of so 
desperate a plan " 

" Unless there was nothing else left for her to 
do," finished Joan. ^^ You arc right, my dear ; 
and LaviDg told so much, in justice to that common 
sense you so kindly believe me endowed with, I 
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will tell the rest. You don^t take to the sketch, 
perhaps the shading and fiUing-in will reconcile 
you to the picture/^ 

^' As many a pretty song is badly introduced by 
an ugly recitative/^ 

'^ Just so/^ And Joan Thornherst turned her head 
over her shoulder, and looked far away across the 
low, green marshes, to where the sea shone glittering 
and blue, beneath the sunny autumn sky that hung 
high and bright above valley and hill. Two or 
three fishing-boats were lying movelessly at anchor 
in the bay ; and a great three-niaster, with all her 
greyish white sails set, was passing slowly away 
on her outward voyage. The girl^s dark grey eyes 
grew vacant and fixed, and a dreamy, absent look 
settled down cloudingly on the bright young face, 
whose rosy, rounded cheeks and small, almost 
unformed features belied her twenty-four years in 
the most bewildering manner possible. Except from 
her well-formed, fully developed figure, the sharpest- 
eyed connoisseur in ages would not have given her 
more than eighteen. As her friend had said, she 
was certainly a pretty girl ; but as certainly not one 
who was at all out of the way so, she herself would 
have added ; and with simple truth, as regards what 
Nature had done for her. She had not much 
beside a very good complexion, purely pink and 
white, with that downv bloom on her cheeks which 
Greuze delighted to imitate, and fine eyes. , 

These last were her chief attraction ; they were 
large, clearly defined of form, and full of pupil ; in 
colour a bluish-grey, dark and very brilliant ; well- 
set, too, beneath broad, arched brows of light brown 
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to match her hair, which, though not very abundant, 
was of a pretty shade, and naturally wavy, and 
which she wore, in defiance of the last fashion, 
turned entirely back off her face, a la Marquise. 
It is not every girl who can afford to do that, as 
it is very few whose contours stand so severe a 
style ; Joan^s face, however, was small, and well- 
shaped, and both could and did stand it. But 
what would have most distinguished her from among 
hundreds of others of her rank and age, and even 
country, was the extraordinary capability of her 
face as a medium for expression. From the faintest 
tinges to the strongest dyes, her features seemed 
created as much for the purpose of depicting with 
eloquent truth the emotions and sentiments that 
passed through her mind, as those of most others 
appear made to disguise or conceal them. This 
uncommon transparency was naturally a source of 
great amusement to lookers-on, and of anger, even 
misery, to herself, when circumstances occurred to 
ruffle either pleasurably or otherwise the every- 
day current of her life. The eyes looked up at 
you so straight and frankly, with a kind of eager 
inquiring light in them, as opposite to the direct 
stare of the fast girls of the present year of grace, 
as was the apparent shrinking modesty of that very 
opposite style of young ladies which was considered 
to be good taste in the days when our grand- 
mothers had their new dresses made a V Empire, and 
the French were still considered as our natural- 
born enemies. Her rosy lips quivered, or drooped, 
or smiled with such unconscious abandon — such 
a clear revelation of her true thoughts — that, in the 
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words of her sister Clara, who was very different 
from her in most ways, " It was no end of fun 
to take a rise out of Joan, just to see how she 
looked/' She was very sweet and natural, of 
a kindly, gracious nature, and looked it. Try to 
fancy her to yourself, reader, as she tells the reason 
why she intends to throw up the cards on this side 
of the world, and seek the good fortune, she is of 
opinion she may wait for here in vain, in the other 
unknown one. 

From what has been said, it may be pre- 
sumed she is a sincere character, and you may 
picture her to yourself as an earnest one, for she is 
that too. Imagine her in a black print dress and 
jacket, with a little straw hat (very much the worse 
for hard wear in all weathers) lying in her lap ; 
while the fresh sea-breeze comes rollicking across 
the marshlands and plays with her wavy hair, as 
she sits with uncovered head' beneath the warm, 
leafy shade of the old hawthorn-bush. Now and 
then a stray fleck of yellow sunshine comes through 
the tangled branches above, and dances for a 
moment over her face or figure ; and her warm, firm 
hands clasp and caress those of the slender, some- 
what delicate-looking girl beside her, whose paler face 
shows rather anxious lines when at rest, and whose 
reserved, self-contained glance is as true an index 
of her rather commonplace character — although 
equally good and amiable in her way — as the strong, 
free look of her friend is of her more outspoken 
and resolute one. 

^^ My father is the descendant of one of the 
oldest families of what the French would call ^our 
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untitled nobility/ The Thomhersts have always 
been respectable; never, however, distinguished. 
Ever since there has been a Honse of Commons 
one of its members has almost alwavs borne our 
name, though never saying or doing anything there 
worthy of remark. There was a baronetcy in the 
family not so long ago ; but its then possessor mar- 
ried the heiress to an earldom, and the lesser title 
was merged in the greater in the person of her sou. 
My father and his brother and sisters form the 
younger and poor branch ; and very poor we are. 
All the others are rich, even very rich, for, as may 
generally be observed with well-to-do folks in this 
world, there are seldom as many children to divide a 
patrimony that can afford it, as there are with 
persons whose chief wealth seems to lie in the fact 
of their havinoj a ^ quiverful/ Also the Thom- 
hersts have always had the reputation of marrying 
money ; and being neither prodigal nor imprudent, 
the family estates have increased rather than 
diminished, although as generations go on, there 
sometimes occur deviations from * a son and heir/ 
or ^ a son and heir and one daughter,^ that one 
sees in those lucky families where large fortunes 
and unencumbered paternal estates lie ready to 
hand for the sole inheritor. Now, as my parents 
were not rich, it followed as a matter of course 
tliat we were numerous in a proportionate ratio to 
tlic blackness of surrounding prospects. But they 
did not begin life poor ; they were very fairly off, 
although not as rich as those belonging to the elder 
branch. From one cause and another, however, in 
a few years they became very poor indeed. There 
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is no use for me to tell you about grandpapa^s 
debts which had to be paid ; of mortgages ; of unpaid 
interest, and dishonest lawyers ready to take ad- 
vantage of negligence and want of ordinary worldly 
wisdom. I don^t understand it all clearly myself, 
and l^m sure I couldn^t make you do so. The 
chief thing to be comprehended, is that there was 
once money, and that it was lost, apparently by no 
one^s fault. This was while I was a baby. For all 
I ever recollect of our being well-off, I might as 
well have been born the daughter of a village 
labourer ; better perhaps, for then I should either 
have died while a child, or else have been brought 
up to some employment by which to get my living, 
with no bitter feeling or cavilling at my lot as a 
hard one. Ever since I remember we have been 
always poor — sometimes worse than at others ; that 
is the only variation I can see on looking back. 

'^ We were nine in number in our household, 
papa, mamma, nurse, and five children. There 
was a long gap of years separating the elder two 
from the younger ones. We were like two fami- 
lies; our affections, sympathies, and pursuits were 
all strictly apart from each other. You know it 
does happen so sometimes. See what division and 
hatred even, there was among Jacob's children ! 
And can we expect ordinary parents to be more 
fortunate than was so good a man — so tender a 
father as the great Patriarch? We three younger ones 
were bertainly not naughtier or more troublesome 
than most children ; but there was ever open war 
between us and our elders. You know that 
mamma died- when we were very little ; and you 
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may think me unnatural, Nanny, but what I tell 
you is * the truth, when I say that I distinctly 
remember not being at all sorry when she died ; for 
I did not like her. My first feeling, after the 
shock of being awakened by every one crying 
around me, and of awe at having the blinds down 
all day, whereby the rooms were always in a deep 
shade unless when the sun came out, was one 
of relief and self-gratulation that I should never 
have my ears boxed again, or be punished for 
telling a story. There ! Isn^t the human heart a 
curious thing when it is shown clearly without 
reserve ? I remember seeing before me a pleasant 
vista of playing when I liked, and never being 
checked for laughing or making a noise, 'because 
poor mamma was so ill / of freedom from lessons 
for a time at least, because mv sisters would be 
employed in making their mourning dresses, and 
would have no time to teach me and my little 
brother. (Baby May was only just beginning to 
walk, and was not amusing, but Will and I were 
great cronies. I was the eldest and sharpest; he 
was a quiet, gentle little fellow. He never did 
anything wrong unless I led him into doing so : I, 
on the contrary, was not unseldom in hot water for 
enterprising tricks and daring discoveries.) I 
recollect though, quite well, making a point 
of crying a little, when I thought the absence of 
emotion on my part would be observed ; for, being 
a queer mixture of great timidity and pluckiness, I 
feared being punished or scolded if I did not do so. 
Soon, however, I found that my sister Eleanor was 
worse even than mamma had been — for punishing, 
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that is to say, not for blows. She tried that on 
once/' said Joan, looking up at her friend with 
all the resentment of years springing into light 
amid the emphatic triumph of her face, which 
from being calm as the sunny autumn day when 
she commenced, had grown disturbed and overcast 
as the clouds preceding a thunder-shower ; " but it 
didn^t answer. She boxed my ears — she touched 
me ! That was enough to raise the devil in me, and 
it did. I don't remember clearly what I said, but 
I have a very distinct recollection what I thought 
and tried to do. I was little, being about seven 
years old ; she was a great girl of sixteen, tall and 
strong for her age. I turned on her frantically ; 
my principal thought was to get at her face — to 
crash every feature level with the other with my 
fist ! J)on't look frightened, Nanny ! I tell you 
it was almost sweet — the fierce, wild thirst for 
revenge — that made me insensible to blows — blind 
to all around me — deaf to the cries and entreaties — 
the commands even, of my old nurse whom I 
had never before disobeyed. Ah ! I remember it so 
well I My heart stood still, though every limb was 
shaking in a concentrated energy of agonized pas- 
sions; for I had been struck — I had my blow 
to avenge ! I had been made very angry before, no 
doubt. I don't remember that. But I shall 
never forget — yes — it stirs my dull pulse even 
now, when I am so calm and controlled, to look 
back on that one moment of free, fierce, thirsty 
craving for vengeance ! Oh, to reach her eyes ! she 
should never see again ! Oh ! to make her hideous- 
for evermore ! They told me afterwards that I 
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iiciilier cried nor spoke — I remember I could 
scarcelT breathe. The servant came, nurse came^ 
every one came ; and panting^ but unsubdued, they 
draffsed me off from her. I can well realize the 
fearlessness of a mad person — for I was really one 
at that time ; the longing of a wild beast for 
revenge — for I felt there was but one thing on 
earth that could satisfv me then, and that was her 
blood. 

" When papa came home (for he was out when 
this happened : he had obtained some of that 
undeiSued employment that is all a gentleman 
is able to take to^ having been brought up only to 
ride alter tlie hounds^ sit on the magistrates' bench, 
CO to balls oocasionallv, and entertain his friends 
with a p.Hxl dinner), to every oue^s surprise, he gave 
me no puiushineut. lie only forbade Eleanor to 
strike me air;uci ; savinsr* when his children needetl 
blows, ho himself aloue should ititiiot them. Oh, 
Naunv ! I n^mcmber somcthinjj didoreut after that to 
my p^is^ioiuito, unsubdued anger against my sister ; 
it was ;i teeliujir that mv father was mv friend — 
that he would t:vke care of and prv^tcct uie against 
all the world. I think his standing up for me 
then, so uuex^votevily, [(\>t every one told me I was 
gOLU^ to ov>ndign punishment* one that my imagi- 
nation, aUvavs vivid, exa:rv|^^n\ted with the curious 
power that oluldr^ni luivc of uuiirnifvuic t*-* a !K^und- 
It-ss extent the ^^nvers of theu* eUlev-s^ ; ;ukI. at a 
time when I was suUenlv preinirvd t>r harshness 
a:uI cnieltv, hU atVection made a warmth of love 
about mv heart that burnt steadilv for vear^. amiil 
manv roui^-h shocks — manv ev^Ul glimpses of truth. 
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It was an affaire finie. I loved my hitherto re- 
served, undemonstrative father for protecting me ; 
and henceforth, by playing on affections that only 
increased with my years, my sister Eleanor made 
me suffer agonies of apprehension, of sorrow, and 
repentance, by threatening to tell him directly he 
came home whenever I had been naughty. ' Poor 
papa! who is so tired and weary, who has been out 
all day working for our bread/ 

" But I was a little credulous fool. I never re- 
marked that Mademoiselle Eleanor never did report 
my misdoings ; that, in fact, she took right good 
care not to bother him, especially when he came in 
• tired. I, in my simplicity, used to imagine it was 
because she wished to spare him the pain of lis- 
tening to my enormous offences ; because, perhaps^ 
he would be so unhappy at knowing he had such a 
naugjity little girl, that he would die with grief; 
and then we should all go to the ^ workhouse,^ — an 
unknown but awful bourne, the name of which 
I only knew through the medium of the little 
servant- girl, that helped our nurse in the house- 
work, and whose old aunt was there, and very 
unhappy her niece said. But I knew quite enough 
of it to be sure that it was a dreadful place, where 
people who had no money, and children like 
myself who were too young to work, went to. 
I don^t fancy that Eleanor ever forgave us — either 
papa or me ; papa for not only refusing to punisb 
me when she demanded it, but absolutely rebuking 
her for having struck me — before my face too ! and 
me for having been the cause of so severe and 
public a rebuff. For Eleanor thought ^ no small 
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beer^ of herself, as the sailors say; at sixteen^ 
after mamma's death it was glorious for her to 
feel she was the 'mistress of the house/ and 
it was only what was to be expected, from a cha- 
racter such as hers was, puffed up with extreme 
ideas of her own personal and invested importance, 
that my eldest sister began to show she intended to 
reign, not only in word but in deed. Poor girl ! 
IVe often thought since hers was a troublous king- 
dom. There was a strong party against her. Our old 
nurse was a woman nearly sixty years of age, who 
had been led by her evil star to take service in the 
family before I was bom, and while my parents 
were yet in the ranks of gentlefolks; and who, having 
contracted a strong attachment to my mother 
(mamma was generally liked and esteemed a strict 
Christian, by-the-bye), had resolved, with that 
single-minded fidelity and disinterestedness one 
reads of, but rarely sees, to cast in her lot with a 
family who were as helpless as they were unfortu- 
nate. 

^^ She followed their luckless fortunes, and nursed 
the babies as they came ; she tended mamma when 
she was dying and forsaken by all her own friends — 
all her own relations, with more tenderness than a 
sister, with more protecting, supporting love than a 
mother, with a faithfulness that never flagged, with 
an ardour that never tired ; whose worn, wrinkled 
face was the last that was recognised by the dim, 
fading eyes of the poor lady who lay wasting her 
life out in a labourer's cottage. (For we were fear- 
fully poor at that time.) Now, don't you think 
that w^hen Eleanor (who considered herself deeply at- 
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tached to her mother, and quite prostrated with grief 
at her deaths but who yet found plenty of strength to 
quarrel and wrangle) recollected how mamma had 
put her arms round nurse^s neck, and thanking her, 
almost with her last words, for her untiring, self- 
sacrificing kindness to her, implored her to be a 
mother to the little ones that were soon to be left — 
never to leave or forsake them on any account for 
any temptation, until they were old enough to fight 
for themselves — don^t you think she might have 
spared an insolence that was as unfitting as it was 
repulsive in so young a girl, towards one to whom 
the whole family were indebted in a way that 
could never be cancelled? To one who, in defiance 
of the advice of her own relations (who naturally 
represented to her the facts of her advancing old 
age and unprovided-for condition, and urged her to 
lose no time in seeking employment that would 
secure her against the miseries of both), had 
decided upon keeping the promise exacted by the 
dead, with all the impotent, agonized egotism of 
desperation, to take care of three little delicate, 
helpless children — the eldest only six years old; 
and to watch over the petty interests of a household 
whose almost sole support was the fluctuating earn- 
ings of a father willing enough, but ignorant of 
how to work for those so dependent on him ? 
I don^t mean to say she had nothing to bear on 
her side ; for nurse^s tongue was not a smooth one 
when she was angry, any more than Eleanor^s. 

'^ She would fire up in a moment if we were at- 
tacked; and as she generally said just what she 
thought to every one, it was not to be supposed she 
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would spare her sharp truths to a girl who had only 
began to wear long dresses, and whom she had seen 
grooving up under her eye from the time she was 
two years old. 

** Well ! it is no use going on prosing like this, 
Nanny, about what is not very interesting, though 
very true ; but Vxe said enough to show you that 
I had very strong passions when roused, though 
I was a biddable child enough generally, and that 
my eldest sister has been the pole to stir me through 
life ; that I loved my father, and that I liked and 
honoured my old nurse so much that, when refrac- 
tory to all other orders, I was always amendable to 
hers. 

^' We grew up at last. I was always a poor, 
weakly girl — though Fm sure you'd never think it 
to look at me now," said Miss Thornherst, par 
parent hese, glancing at her well-developed limbs, 
with the touching complacency with which most of 
us survey what belongs to ourselves ; ^^ and I can 
assure you I hadn't a nice time of it at all. 
We used to talk over the affairs of the family, nurse 
and I (two real old cronies we were together) by 
the hour, all to ourselves ; and as, in spite of fre- 
quent outbreaks between her and my sister, there 
was the most entire confidence reposed in her, she 
generally knew about most of them. Child though 
I was, I soon began to love and value these half- 
secrets — things I was never told not to speak of again, 
but which I had tact enough to prompt me to keep 
concealed — these confidences, so pathetically 
mingling reminiscences of the happier past with 
lamentations for the present. And what plans did 
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we not build together, for the time when I should 
be old enough to work for myself! How I should 
have a pretty cottage in the country, and she and 
my youngest sister would come to live in it with 
me, and I should have a school, and teach the village 
children, and we should allbe so happy away from 
Eleanor. That was always the burden of my song. 
Papa would have to stay and live on with the others, 
which was a pity, and William, my little brother, 
would go to sea, perhaps, or to work for money in 
London ; but we three would be very happy and 
peaceful all by ourselves in the country. Don't I 
remember all these plans well ! How were they 
realized ? You^l hear. 

'^ From one cause and another (I can't tell you 
them, Nanny, for they pain me even now only to 
think of, and, after all, would not help you to under- 
stand me any better) after many years, the employ- 
ment which had been in papa's hands, and had given 
us food to eat, clothes to wear, and a house to cover 
us for so long, ceased. William had been sent to 
sea long before, and after four or five years of it, 
left it and settled in Monte Video. He is support- 
ing himself there at present, but not much more. We 
moved to London from the big manufacturing town 
which had been so kind a friend to us in our great 
necessity ; giving our father work, and where there 
were none of their own class to recognise or scorn 
the 'poor gentlefolks' among the hard-working, 
common people that we were brought in contact 
with. It was the worst day's work any of us ever 
did, to move from there. We had never been lucky; 
now we seemed as if pursued by a curse. Gifts of 

VOL. I. S 
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money from relations who pitied us ; loans from 
old friends who had not the heart to reftise the 
piteous prayer so despairingly asked; very small 
results from efforts to get money made by us all in 
our different ways ; and then debt. For we could 
not starve, and, as we lived in a good-sized house, 
and made a show of having a servant occasionally, 
we were trusted. After that came people who 
wanted to be paid for what they had sent. 

'^ Nanny, I ask myself sometimes how is it that 
I can be proud when I have been so humbled ? how 
can I call myself honest, when I have assisted, by 
my miserable helplessness, to cheat ; for is not taking 
people^s goods when there are no means of paying 
them robbery ? I ask myself how, having been so 
miserable, I can now smile and laugh ? how it is, 
having been so near to death, I still live ? For I 
was near to dying, Nanny ; I was ill all that dread- 
ful — dreadful year ! My sister May, who had never 
in all her young life known what languor or pain 
meant, was taken with her first, her last sickness. 
After six months of lingering pain she died. Nurse 
was always ailing and suffering ; constitutionally 
delicate, the hardships and sufferings of her later 
years (when all her life as a head-servant in rich 
families she had been accustomed to the best of 
everything) had increased her bad health. May^s 
illness nearly wore her out — her death seemed to 
break her up entirely — and she was struck with a par- 
tial paralysis soon afterwards, while insisting upon 
helping me, sparing me — to the last faithful to 
the remaining one of the loved mistresses children 
she had promised to watch over. The doctor said 
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the stroke came from intense mental suflFering. She 
lived awhile longer in pain — rin utter discourage- 
ment—in a despairing sense of her entire helpless-* 
ness to succour any more those to whom she had 
given all she could, and found that little thrown 
away, since all her eflForts had only brought them 
thus far — ^in racking bodily pain, unassuaged by 
any of the thousand comforts and alleviations a 
little money could have given — and then died. And 
for nearly five months her grave was unmarked by 
the simplest stone; for five long winter months 
each time I heard the raindrops fall, I knew they 
were beating on the earth above her coflBn — I 
knew that people passed by unwitting if she who 
lay there were worthy or not of a record to show 
she had once lived. After that time, William sent 
the money for a gravestone. It was placed over 
where she lies. I have never seen it — never been 
to the churchyard ; but I am told all is arranged 
as I would desire it, as far as can be done. Why 
did I never go there ? Nanny, there are some 
things people cannot do, and this is one. I may 
go some day before I die myself; and I pray that I 
shall have half forgotten what she was to me ; for- 
gotten how little I was able to do for her; forgotten 
how it was she who tended our poor May from her 
cradle, who put her in her coflBn, and who wept for 
her loss with the passionate desolation, the sense of 
utter loneliness which is so inexpressibly touching 
in the aged and the poor. For May was unspeak- 
ablv dear to her. Pure and cold and firm as a 
marble lily, my sister^s nature had matured more 
i^pidly than mine ; and young though she was, I 

a— 2 
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was often half jealous of the deep and warm attach* 
ment that existed between those two. May, too, was 
deeply imbued with religious feeling ; she was of 
the stuff those child-martyrs must have been made 
that one reads of in the olden times. I believe 
firmly that she would have been capable of facing 
death and torture in defence or support of what she 
thought right ; and with nurse's love for the child 
there mingled a reverence for the almost saint. 
The same circumstances which had turned almost 
every serious thought I ever had into mockery and 
fierce rebellion^ had changed the gay baby — ^for only 
one short year before, she was not much more than 
that — into an awe -struck, patient woman, looking^ 
upon what was sent her as judgments and direct 
punishments for her supposed iniquities : seeing all 
things in a light of enforced submission, and striving 
to the last to bear with resignation the pains which 
her despairing prayers were unavailing to avert; 
trying to give up her young life, which, sad as it 
was, she so passionately clung to, with acquiescence 
in the will that she strove to believe ordered all 
things for the best. 

^^ I have seen, Nanny, that which makes it very 
difficult to believe there is a good God who overrules 
all things. V\e seen the young and innocent, the 
gentle, the sick, and aged, suffering and dying from 
the consequences of the faults of others, and no 
hand was stretched out to help them. I can never, 
of course, look for any assistance for myself, unless 
I have no need for it. It will come fast enough 
then.'' 

^^ Don't say such things, Joan," implored Nanny* 
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"Why not? It is true. When people say 
Ood will help you, I say to myself. Why didn't he 
help them V 

"He has taken them to heaven,^' said Nanny, 
trying to stop the tears that were falling at some- 
thing either iu Joan's manner or in her words. 

" Why couldn't he have let them be happy here 
awhile first ?" mutters Joan, between her teeth. 
" If I only felt that they had been comfortable and 
at peace a year or two before they died I shouldn't 
-so much mind. But there it is. I — I lived and 
they died. What good was I to any one ? — a sickly 
girl, uneducated, weak, and friendless. Why was 
I spared ?" 

"For some good purpose, dear. Perhaps you 
will be as good a woman as your dear old nurse 
was before you. Perhaps you will live to save 
some one from despair as she did your poor 
mother — ^to comfort some dying one who has no 
help but in you." 

" Impossible, Nanny ! She was utterly unselfish ; 
I am not like her. I know well how to take care 
of myself. She always gave herself her last 
thought. The world will never see her like again. 
But I must go on. 

" I can't tell you clearly how I lived that year 
^through in London, but will try, however, to give 
you some idea of it. I was at times nearly 
desperate. I often went out into the streets not 
knowing what to do, but with such a feeling of 
being obliged to do something — ^no matter what — to 
help them and myself, that I was nearly beside 
myself with wretchedness. I used to watch people 
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as they passed me, and try to guess if they had 
kind hearts and would help me if I told them how 
poor and sick we were, and that we had no money 
to buy food with. Certainly, we had a doctor, one, 
too, who used to supply his own medicines ; but we 
knew well enough he would never be paid. It was 
occasional presents of money from poor William, 
who was barely earning more than kept himself, 
that bought wine and nourishment from time to 
time for those poor '' 

" Don't go on, Joan ; tell me another day,^^ said 
Nanny, soothingly; for Joan^s voice broke down, 
and she covered her face. 

" I shall never speak of it again, Nanny, so I 

must finish now. I had no one to help me, so I 

tried to help myself and those suffering ones at 

home. I knew their lives might be prolonged if I 

could only earn money ; and, oh, it was hard — 

it was hard — to see them withering day by day in 

pain and discouragement, but bearing all silently 

and uncomplainingly. Only their eyes spoke ; and 

they followed me about as if their last hope lay in 

any help I could bring them. O those eyes ! I 

shall see them always. I may live to be old, and 

forget many things, but I shall never forget them. 

They haunted me for months after they were closed 

for ever. I don't know if you can believe me, 

Nanny — though I could swear to its being truth — 

when I tell you that for more than six whole 

months after May's death I never laid down to 

sleep at night without thinking of her — only her — 

always her; shuddering and sick, if when moving 

in my bed my cheek touched the cold sheet 
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that reminded me of the marble chill of her 
forehead when I kissed hfer for the last time ; when 
the hands of the clock pointed to the hour at 
which she died ; when the day of the week came 
round; when I awoke in the mornings, having 
always invariably dreamt of her— of her in pain — 
dying/ or dead ; sometimes fancying that she was 
not quite dead when she was buried, and imagining 
unspeakable horrors — sickening scenes of distress 
and dread. Though I was not at all outwardly 
affectionate then, I loved those two very much in 
my heart always ; but when I saw them dying — 
yes, dying J before my eyes, for want of proper care 
and nourishment, my anguished pity for them 
absorbed even my affection. I suffered intense 
pain from a miserable consciousness of entire help- 
lessness to aid them; a fierce thrill of a passion 
that shook and turned me sick against every one, 
especially against my father — the father who had 
been so kind to me when I was a little girl ; against 
my sisters, who, poor girls ! did all they could, I 
am sure, but as they did not succeed, it seemed to 
me in my injustice as if they did not try hard 
enough, or they must have had some success. 

" And then, when nurse went, I felt that all, as 
it were, was finished for me for ever. There was 
nothing more to do — there was no one to work for. 
/ should get along, somehow, I supposed, like my 
sisters. It did not matter much. Life seemed to 
me so dark, so sad. I had seen the good so 
severely punished that I, of course, was prepared 
for any amount of pain that might be in store for 
those who were not good, as I was not. I think 
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most, if not all of us, have a time once in our lives, 
when, like poor Mr. Tulliver, ' This world^s too 
many for ns/ It was certainly too many for me 
then. If I had had better health, I should not 
have felt everything so much ; but I was weak and 
sickly. If I had had plenty of care and good 
living, change of scene and air, with as many 
strengthening things as the doctor had ordered, I 
should have been perfectly well. K papa had 
been rich, there was no reason why I should have 
suffered at all in my girlhood. I knew this, and 
grew selfish and self-pitying ; but when nurse and 
May sickened and faded, my selfishness was pierced 
and torn as it were bv knives. I had covered 
myself with my insensibility as with a thick skin ; 
I was wrapped up well in it — the outside world 
was very little to me. I plained and sufiered, 
telling myself that on none of the family had the 
burden of our poverty fallen so heavily as on me; 
when suddenly the sorrows of others penetrating 
through my covering, it became jagged with sharp 
pierciug thorns, and panting — quivering, I awoke 
into life, onlv in time to see them die. 

" At that time, if the devil had proposed to buy 
my soul for money, I would have gladly closed 
with the ofter, provided it were kept secret firom 
them. If a common working-man had wished to 
many me, oflering to give what money was wanted 
for themy I should have cast one despairing glance 
at my blasted life, and thought it no disgrace to 
be his wife. If (as is sometimes the case, although 
not often, in a life so cloistered, though in the 
world ; so hedged up on all sides from temptation 
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without^ although so open to temptation within^ as 
mine was) any one who could have given me 
money, had plainly proposed I should hecome his 
mistress — a shame to my womanhood^ an outcast 
from all respectable society^ a disgrace to my 
family (though that last would have been a lure 
even for me ; so greatly had my vindictive feelings 
been aroused — so intense my spirit of revenge 
against those who had made me and others suffer) — 
I do not think I should have hesitated for a second 
te to accepting it. With a heart as free from 
passion as coldest marble^ in my half ignorance^ 
half comprehension^ I would have taken the first 
irretrievable steps towards a life of avowed sin 
(such as girls brought up as I have been know 
scarce the existence of save in name) if I had not 
been assured that the knowledge of my having 
done so would have killed them all the quicker. 
In my frenzied state of sore excitability, the fact 
that my father would really not have thought 
much about me, one way or another, if I one day 
disappeared from the family, and it became known 
that I was excluded for ever from the ranks of 
society for a fault for which, in a woman, there is 
no forgiveness — did much to cool and calm me. 
What had I ever been to him but one who helped 
to swell the number of those he was called upon to 
support ? My childish fondness he had endured — 
never encouraged, and, as years went on, and the 
burden of his family, which he had so long and 
* bravely borne, gradually slipped from his back, his 
children became more and more of a clog — a tie 
to him. His heart seemed closed against them. 
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I rerily believe my disgrace would hare been felt 
to be centred in me, personaUj — not reflected at 
all upon bim as mj parent. He would haye 
consoled bimself by thinking that if I had gone 
wrong it was my own concern, firom no fanlt of 
his. I had pleased myself^ and, of coarse, would 
keep out of his way for the fdture. Toung and 
bete as I was in many things, I felt this fully ; and 
I really believe the certainty of his utter incapa- 
city for suffering for or with me, as well as the 
sure conviction of the anguish they would inflict 
upon those I wished to help, helped to banish all 
such wild ideas from mv mind. K I cut off the 
bough on which I was sitting, I should certainly 
fall myself, and drag no one after me, nor help 
any one either — I felt certain of that ; and do you 
know, Nanny, that was about the best conviction I 
could have had ? Like as when a child I cast all 
thoughts of future punishment for myself to the 
wind if I could only be avenged on Eleanor, so 
now I thought far more of the pain I wished to 
inflict upon others than on the many advantages 
or disadvantages so desperate a step would bring to 
me personally. I should even have thought it a 
kind of justice to make others suffer, as they had 
made me. 

^^ Oh ! it was a wretched life for us all ! I have 
fancied since it resembled those times towards the 
end of some of the great sieges of history — ^ every 
one^s hand was against his fellow :' none pitied 
those who fell ; none spared those who could still 
fight or stand. Every one was so full of pity for 
himself that he had none to spare for his neigh- 
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hour. One bright exception there was— -our tender 
brave old nurse — ^who, bent with years and feeble 
with weakness, strove to keep on working till the 
last, thinking of and toiling for others, never, 
except when forced by faintness and sheer incapacity, 
taking heed to herself. There have been many 
good, great, and clever people in the world since it 
began, but very few with so entirely an unselfish 
character as she had. 

" When she went at last I did not grieve much. 
I felt stupid and dull. I had had all my sorrow 
before she died, and now it seemed to me as though 
I had come to a blank wall in my life, as if I could 
go no farther, but must sit down before it and 
wait. Wait till comfort came, till hope — ^if there 
were any of that left for me. First dimly, then 
more distinctly, an idea occurred to me that ha* 
proved my greatest consolation, my only refuge 
from thoughts of the irretrievable past. I woidd 
leave England directly I could get together the 
money for my passage and a few shillings in my 
pocket when I should be there, and go away for 
many years to the other side of the world, away 
from all who ever knew me, or that I had ever 
seen, to try to forget myself and all that had 
passed; for living at home was torture to me. 
Each feature in the familiar faces, each tone in 
their voices, their very footsteps and movements,, 
the furniture, the rooms, the street we lived in, the 
neighbourhood — each of these things was as a 
separate stab to me : I could scarcely bear them. 
But a kind relation helped us at this time ; and, as 
the doctor positively asserted that I should die if I 
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remained in London, we came down here. Every 
one was gentler to me when they were gone ; 
perhaps, too, as I was very silent, and troubled no 
one, I was less distasteful to those who were left. 
But between my sisters and myself there will ever 
remain the remembrances, clear and ineffaceable, 
of my youth, when they were so hard to me, 
and I was too young and too ill to defend myself. 
Little by little, after long weary months of sus- 
pense, I recovered my health, and knew I was not 
going to die yet for awhile ; and with my health 
returned my better feelings, such as I had before 
I was so sorely shaken — so strongly tempted. I 
would not now, if I know myself, do that I know 
to be wrong, though, to be sure, there can never 
again exist the same temptation for it that there 
was then. Clearer in mind, as I am strengthened 
in body, I can wait now, patiently, with my hope 
for the future to cheer me. In a new land, with 
the very sky and stars above me unfamiliar; with 
days filled up by work so hard that thought shall 
be stupefied in weariness, when perforce there comes 
a mo mentis respite ; when my nights shall be 
passed in the dreamless stupor of intense bodily 
exhaustion, and the brain that can never forget 
becomes at last too dull to be pained, I shall, I 
hope, be comparatively content. I am working 
and saving money as much as I can for this very 
object, Nanny. I am of age ; no power can 
restrain me. I have no friends to leave, no 
pleasures to resign. I have nothing to lose, so I 
can lose nothing. I have everything to gain, and 
I will do my best to gain it ; and perhaps fate. 
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who was so cruel to them, may be merciful to me 
(my great claim being that I don't deserve it to be 
so), and some day I may be happy at last. For I 
am young still, and strong now, and have probably 
many years before me. That is the story of my 
life, Nanny Ormskirk : can you blame me for 
wanting to change the scene a little ; to be in the 
active rather than the passive mood for the future ? 
Do you think me a fool for forming a plan which, 
desperate as it may seem, can hurt no one but 
myself? Can you wonder at my hatred of all that 
is familiar to me; at my yearning for what is 
strange ?'' 

" The story of a life can hardly be said to be 
finished when love has entered into no part of it,'' 
replied Nanny, evasively, and with gentle insinuation • 

Joan's earnest face softened, and relaxed into a 
half-smile. "There spoke the fiancee,^' she said, 
lightly. " It is almost out of the question that I 
should ever marry, Nanny, except for great riches, 
and I have no need of them now. I'd rather work ; 
it will amuse me." 

" I spoke of loving some one, not only marrying,'^ 
persisted Miss Ormskirk. 

" If your head never aches until that day comes," 
said Joan with great deliberation, and preparing to 
get up from her nest among the moss, "you'll 
enjoy a singular immunity from that distressing 
malady for the rest of your natural life, my dear. 
I never had but a little heart, and since I've grown 
up I've gone inside myself, and quite fill it up. 
Besides, the door is locked, and I'm afraid no one 
can come in, for the key is lost." 
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way/^ suggested Nanny, pressing Joan's ann, with 
an affectionate squeeze. 

"Perhaps! not likely, though. In this world 
woman can help women best. But good gracious 
me ! let us make haste. I shall have all those poor 
dear infants of mine screaming for their teas till 
they'll have the pip with spleen V^ 

" What ! the chickens ? they'll have all gone to 
roost.'' 

" Will they ?" in a tone of derisively superior 
knowledge. " My dear, you are thinking of what 
ordinary fowls would do under the circumstances ; 
mine are e^/ra-ordinaries !" 

Crossing the fields and hurrying up the lanes 
they were soon at the foot of Mill Hill. Before 
the garden-gate of the The Corner — as the house 
occupied by the Ormskirks was named — they paused. 

" You wont come in, Joan ?" 

" No, thank you, Nanny. You'll run up the 
Hill in the morning to let me know what you are 
going to do to-morrow ?" 

" Certainly ! Oh, and, Joan, Fred says — stoop 
your head down" — and Nanny whispered shyly — 
" He says that he is going to bring me the prettiest 
set of pearls he can find." 

" Is he really ?" Joan looked delighted. " And 
you'll wear them, Nanny, when you are married. 
Oh, wont it be nice? You'll have a veil, of 



course." 



" Hush ! run away to your chicks, good-bye." 
And Nanny, laughing and blushing, hastened up the 
garden walk to the house-door; while Joan, laughing 
back at her, sped home to her hungry charges. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE FAMILY OF THE ARMOURS. 

T is two or three days later in that same 
month of September, but the scene and 
dramatis personcB are different. In 
place of the country, as in the last 
chapter, there is a northern suburb of London; 
instead of fields and hedges, broad streets, and rows 
of houses and shops; crowds, or more strictly 
speaking, streams of people passing to and fro 
rather than loneliness ; and the multifarious noises 
arising from a great city in lieu of a deep silence, 
only broken by a baa or low from a fold or cowshed. 
In a good-sized, respectable-looking house, one of 
a newly built row in a part of Kentish Town that 
was extending very rapidly, lived a family named 
Armour. It consisted of a father, a stepmother, 
and three daughters. There were two sons also, 
but they were away in Australia, and had been 
there for years. They were good boys both of 
them, and when times were well with them, as 
sometimes happened, though neither appeared to be 
on the high road to making his fortune, they 
would send a few pounds to help the household 
expenses a little, although ostensibly as presents to 
their sisters. 

Very few shillings, however, did the girls ever 
have of the presents they were bound to acknow- 
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ledge having received. Rent and taxes must be 
paid somehow or other, even when there appears to 
be no means of doing so. Also, in order to live, 
it is absolutely necessary to have food, and society 
demands quite as strenuously that people should be 
clothed. Anne Armour, the second daughter, 
acknowledged the justice of the rent-paying, but 
often grumbled sorely, if not loudly, at the food 
and clothing obligations. She was of opinion, that 
AS birds had feathers and animals skins, it was a 
cruel and manifest injustice that people had 
neither, and were furthermore expected to buy 
'Clothing. If it were provided for them without 
being paid for, well and good — she had no objec- 
tion to wear it ; and food also ought in her opinion, 
to be as free as the air one breathes. Air is neces- 
sary, so is food, so (to please the prejudices of 
modem days) is clothing; they ought all to be 
equally get-at-able without any expense. 

From this it may be seen, that had the presents 
of five and ten pound notes which arrived from 
time to time in Australian letters, reached their 
true destination, and been applied to their intended 
purposes — viz., those of buying little trifles to 
amuse and please the sisters, instead of going to 
pay long-standing bills, and to close the mouth of 
:8ome unreasonable butcher or baker, who had the 
unconscionableness to consider that credit, however 
long, should have its limits, one at least of the 
family would have been better pleased. It is very 
hard to feel one^s youth slipping away, and have no 
pretty things to please the eye or divert the mind 
when weary and depressed, especially when one 

VOL. I. 4s 
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knows there has been the wherewithal sent for that 
cxpn^^s purpose. 

For the family was poor. The second wife of 
Mr. Armour had exactly eighty pounds a year; her 
husband had saved out of the ruins of what had 
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together; more^ indeed^ like sisters^ than as the 
mother and daughter they really were. 

The two sons mention has been made of came 
next in seniority ; and then came Anne, by some 
people considered the beauty of the family. There 
were nearly as many others, though (who, taking 
exception at the fairness which in England is more 
common than was the piquante, dark prettiness of 
her elder sister, and the decided inclination to 
embonpoint that rendered her tall, well-developed 
form ahnost coarse and vulgar-looking beside the 
delicate petitesse and fairy-like dimensions of Julia), 
called her by the prosaic terms of '^ heavy and 
stout '/^ declaring that, although she had a good- 
looking face, the girl was spoiled by her Dutch- 
woman's shape and broad shoulders. Some, how- 
ever, were inclined to be of opinion, that though 
Anne did not look as well in a tight -fitting paletot 
in the street as she did when in her house-dress at 
home, or when her great, white shoulders were 
hampered by as little covering as might be, and half 
shadowed by the curly manes of the fair hair which 
contrasted so oddly with her dark eyes and lashes, 
she was a very beautiful woman ; she was so tall 
and well-filled out, that no one ever thought of 
calling her a girl as they did Julia, although this 
latter had less real title to the appellation, if one 
went by years. But after all, the neighbours 
could not see much of either of the girls, as their 
acquaintanceship with them was only by seeing 
them out of doors; and poor as they were, they 
always wore veils — pretty thick ones, too; not the 
light, flimsy pretexts at concealments that do duty 

4 — 2 
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jrenorallv for such articles. Tliev Tisited no one in 
the neighbourhood, and were visited by none ; two 
or three rich relations in the western quarter were 
sometimes called on br Mr. Armour and Julia: 
but Anne never went, nor the youngest girl, 
Ida, neither. It mav nevertheless be mentioned as 
the solitary exception to these rules^ that the 
mothers of some of the children who attended the 
dav-school tau«rht bv the two elder ladies, came to 
the house from time to time, either to beg their 
darling's lessons to be lengthened or shortened, as 
the case might be, or to pay the small quarterly 
bills that helped to make out the income which was 
pitifully insufficient for so many. These would 
generally have gone away with very favourable 
impressions, had there not been a lurking, uneasy 
fccliug in most of their minds that the school- 
mistresses seemed to think themselves above their 
-work; that they were inclined to give themselves 
airs, and did not take as much interest in their 
pupils as they were bound to do. 

I have spoken of the existence of a younger girl, 
Ida ; let me now endeavour to give the reader some 
idea of her appearance and character. Taller than 
her elder sister, although not yet attaining to Anne's 
height, slender as a reed, brilliant in colouring, 
serious and thoughtful in expression, timid and re- 
tiring in manner, she was not behindhand with her 
sisters in attractions. Rarely does one see eyes 
more purely blue than hers were ; not large but 
well shaped, and fringed with lashes long and black, 
in direct contrast to the amber gold of her hair, 
which was thick and waveless. Perfectly white 
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her small^ intelligent face, excepting on cheeks and 
lips, whose vivid carmine produced an almost start- 
ling eflFect. And yet, though with all the advan- 
tages of these undiluted tints, she could not be 
called strictly handsome ; she was pretty, with a 
premature, grave prettiness ; and the simple direct- 
ness of her manners when her habitual shyness was 
overcome, the sweet, winning little ways of the 
childhood she was so rapidly leaving behind her, 
made her universally liked, and what seemed strange 
for one so young, both trusted and respected. Few 
as had been her advantages, her education was not 
behindhand. Unlike lazy Anne — who hated few 
things so much as to make the smallest strain upon 
her intellect, except for her one favourite pursuit of 
drawing — Ida liked learning, and committed to 
memory with apparent ease, whatever for the mo- 
ment engaged her interest. In music she was an 
enthusiast, and although she had had no better 
teaching than that of her stepmother, she had made 
far more progress in it than had her second sister, 
who was older by five years. It was one of Ida's 
severest trials, that she had no competent instruc- 
tors to bring her on in what she felt assured was 
within her power to excel. She was naturally 
silent and reticent ; her smiles and laughter were 
neither facile nor easily excited; but they were 
very sweet when they did come. Strict and severe 
over herself, she was to the full as exacting towards 
others ; she had strong opinions upon most things, 
and was fond of expounding her views to those she 
considered might be benefited thereby. When 
those in authority difiered with her, a proud sense 
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of self-respect, together with a clear view of the 
duty of obedience expected from a child towards her 
parents, closed her mouth, although she evidently 
failed to give in her adherence to opinions opposite 
to her own. While the whole family, in appearance 
at least, were acting in strict conformance with an 
outward profession of religion, she alone, perhaps, 
was honestly penetrated by a sense of its importance 
a,nd convinced of its truth. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it was belonging to her nature to turn rather 
to the dark side of things than to the bright 
one ; and it is to be feared that the menaces against 
the hardened and careless sinner were more pon- 
dered over than the consolations and hopes for a 
repentant and pardoned one. 

No greater contrast to such a character as is 
here described can be imagined than Anne. In- 
dolent and ease-loving (when pleasure was not to be 
had), she troubled her head very little about church- 
going and prayers — certainly not one iota more than 
she could help. She was beautiful, and she knew 
it ; she determined also to turn her good looks to 
account by a wealthy marriage, if it were possible 
for her to compass it. 

Loving the tranquillity and luxury procurable by 
the possession of riches, she disliked and tired of a 
life where every thing was poor and skimped. Very 
much of the sleek, luxurious nature of a cat was 
hers ; she liked nice things to eat, pretty things 
to wear, soft cushions to rest on, a caressing hand 
and praising voice, sweet perfumes to smell at, 
and perfect, unrestrained liberty of word and 
action. She is not singular in her liking, is she ? 
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Most of US like yeiy much the same kind of 
things. 

Yes ; but not to the same extent — ^with the same 
intensity and fervour as she did; for she would 
discard even her habitual indolence of thought and 
habit with an elan, a verve that transformed her into 
another beings when the slightest occasion presented 
itself for gratifying one or another of her tastes. 
She was waiting for the time when she should be 
twenty-one : if nothing occurred before that period to 
better the condition of her family^ she intended to 
seek for a situation of some kind^ cither as gover- 
ness^ companion^ housekeeper^ or maid — anything 
that she could get. It was not the way to forward 
the only plan she had in view for her future — 
marriage — ^by iremaining at home, where no man 
except the tax-collector and tradespeople ever 
ventured to show their noses at the door — much 
less come inside. 

For despite the regular attendance of all the 
family twice a* day on Sundays and once or more 
on week days at church, the clergyman never called 
on them. I suppose that, when a congregation is 
large, the shepherd of the flock may be excused from 
paying much attention to those members of it who 
have neither money to give for charities nor are 
exactly in a position to be the recipients thereof 
themselves. At all events, whether you may hold him 
blamable or not, the reverend gentleman had never 
exchanged a word with any of the Armours. He 
was a fat man, and a large, much given to rolling 
his eyes (which were black and luminous) at such 
of the handsome young female portion of the con- 
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^T'czarioii wiio chanced ro be placed in 
sr. ilzLLTT to rii:» readin^-de^.. iil a mannicr that 
r^uLizjled Anne who nreiT hesccaied at mafcing 
li;rn>2:iiriicd arid irreTerent remarks wiiOB. thej 
occrirr^ to her of what a Mormoii dder ndght be 
expected to Look under eircninstaiices wfam Tootiifal 
hfracLtie*, presenting thenuelTes to the commnnitr 
i:L an '• unhealed '' conditioa, offered an irresistible 
oppononity to his enlightened mind for at once 
benefitin;? /A«» anH gratifying himsel£ 

The first Mrs. Armour had died soon after the 
Kirth of her youngest child, and in less than two 
veari^ time her husband had taken nnto himself 
another wife, which, under the circumstances^ was 
pfrrhap*^ the wisest thing he could hare done; only 
that the lady should, if possible, have been better 
off. But after all, persons who are possessed of 
goo<l means would not probably hare cared to 
rnarr\' a widower in embarrassed circumstances, and 
burdened with three little girls and two boys ; so, 
no doubt^ the best was done that could be. The 
first wife had been rich, and the interest of her 
fortune would^ at least, have sufficed to bring her 
children up like ladies and give them a good 
education ; although the principal, when divided 
into five, would have been but scanty portions for 
tliem. Unfortunately, however, for all concerned, 
hy carelessness in trustees who were not responsible 
for tlie loss, the money, several thousands, had been 
lost irretrievably — not a penny of it ever recovered. 

The second Mrs. Armour possessed a small 
annuity, as I have before stated, and had really, I 
believe, done her best by her step- children, liking 
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them all to a certain degree^ although apparently only 
strongly attached to the eldest^ Julia. She was a tall, 
thin woman, with cold blue eyes, and drabbish hair, 
graceful and ladylike in manners and speech, liking 
her husband, although, as she would say, '^ she could 
see his faults ;^^ fond of dress, a stickler for keeping 
up appearances, and, as she considered, a very 
devout Christian. Her practice of religion, how- 
ever, was as remarkable for its adherence to outward 
forms as it was for its total neglect of all practical 
application of its precepts, especially those enjoining 
control of the tongue and charity towards others 
whose opinions diflFered from her own; besides 
having a general contempt for the paying of bills, 
not strictly in accordance with principles of perfect 
honesty. So strongly tinctured were her words 
and actions by the set of ideas she called religion^ 
that at times she became very oppressive to those 
in the house who were not so forcibly imbued with 
the like sentiments. Anne would sometimes boldlv 
declare to Ida, that ^' Mamma without her piety was 
tolerable — with it, she was the same, only with an *in* 
before the adjective -" for which Ida, who implicitly 
believed in her stepmother's sincerity, would rebuke 
her with her accustomed condemning harshness. 
"We are so severe, so pitiless when we are young • is 
it that our sense of right and wrong becomes less clear 
when years come on us, that we are so much more 
merciful as we grow older ? 

I give no description of the father of the family, 
more than this, that he was singularly handsome, 
much resembling his second daughter, conciliating 
and amiable in character, utterly unfit to grapple 
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with the difficulties attending upon his position as a 
man born a gentleman and brought up to only amuse 
himself; and who now found himself passing from 
middle into old age with scarce a pound in his 
pocket and no " expectations " of a pleasing 
character to look forward. to. He was fond of his 
wife, but his children were nothing to him, except- 
ing as three great girls for whom he supposed (with 
inward groaning) he was bound to provide in what 
way he could, until such time as Providence saw fit, 
by some means or other, to take them oflF his hands. 
While there was anything to be had that he could 
give them, they should be welcome to it ; when that 
failed they must look out for themselves. 

I have said that the only pursuit Anne liked, and 
indeed was capable of distinguishing herself in, was 
drawing. Some instruction she had had, but not 
much in this art, given her by an old French 
governess who was at the school where she had been 
for a year when a young girl. This person had 
been attracted by her quickness and taste, and paid 
more attention to her than it was usual for her to 
give to any of the other pupils, even going the 
length of teaching her a branch of the art not 
common in England — namely, painting in pastel 
crayons. Anne was very proud of this distinc- 
tion, and she bid fair to become a pretty good 
proficient in that style. When this chapter begins, 
she had not long procured a card permitting her to 
draw in the galleries of the Kensington Museum 
on the days allotted to students. 

This was a new era in her life. She believed 
herself to be on the highway to fortune ; at all 
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events^ a commencement had been made hj her 
towards that wished-for goal. She had not^ never- 
theless^ availed herself very frequently of her privilege 
nntil the last week, as there had been so many 
people there, who stared impertinently and criti- 
dsingly at her; and Anne, at once one of the 
shyest and proudest, as well as one of the poorest 
young women in London, had resolved not to go 
again, until the autumn should considerably thin the 
ranks of the artists (feminine) who took exception at 
her, and the artists (male) who appeared to approve 
of her, so decidedly and obtrusively, that, fond as 
she was of admiration, she found the doses over- 
poweringly strong. 

These were September days now, and the coast 
was comparatively clear. It had been a long walk 
from Kentish Town to Kensington, but it had been 
gone through with cheerfiilly ; and, although both 
the girls were fatigued — Ida having accompanied 
Anne — ^yet a few minutes' rest prepared the latter 
for her work. It was a bright, sunny day, and the 
pictures looked all the fairer by reason of the rich- 
coloured autumn light that came in through the 
glass in the roof. The galleries were almost deserted, 
and the stately policeman on duty there had 
nothing to do but pace round and round his pleasing 
beat, and glance, from time to time, at the only 
artist — as, for more than an hour, Anne chanced to 
be the only one there. Busy and interested, the 
time passed quickly to her, far more so, I am afraid, 
than to Ida, who required all her never-sleeping 
sense of respect for anything that was likely to 
bring money some day to prevent her from yawning 
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and becoming very tired of sitting, although she 
had her tatting to amuse herself with. She was 
making a pincushion-cover for an old aunt of her 
stepmother^s, who had promised to give her some- 
thing pretty in payment of it. 

In one of the wandering excursions her eyes 
made around her in search of something interesting^ 
she remarked that another artist had come upon 
the scene since she had last looked towards the end 
of the gallery in which Anne was working ; a young 
man, slender and of middle height, with a dark, hand- 
some face, and singularly quiet and gentlemanly in 
appearance for the occupation he was engaged in. 

Ida set him down privately as an Italian, in 
which idea she was strengthened when she observed 
the shape of his hands, which were of great beauty. 
He was seated behind a tall easel when she first 
saw him, being almost concealed by it ; but 
presently its position was altered somewhat, and 
by simply turning her head a little she had a good 
opportunity for scrutinizing him. She longed to 
speak to Anne, and tell her to look at him, but did 
not dare, as she perceived that his attention was 
attracted towards them, and felt convinced that the 
purport of her communication would be instantly 
divined by its object. So she averted her eyes, and 
continued her work. In a few minutes, glancing 
again towards him, she perceived that, while ap- 
parently dabbling with the paints on his mahogany 
palette, he was in reality entirely engrossed by 
gazing fixedly and meditatively at her sister, whose 
profile only was visible to him. There was no 
unpoliteness in the look, for immediately he dis- 
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covered that he was observed, his head vanished 
rapidly behind his canvas, and did not appear again 
for some minutes. Ida felt somewhat interested ; 
it is an odd thing for an artist to seem to avoid 
observation. How she wished Anne would finish ! 
and then, in helping her to put up her drawing 
materials, she would find an opportunity of whisper- 
ing to her a recommendation to look at that very 
handsome Italian on her right hand side. Not 
long after this, Anne turned her head round to her, 
remarking, '' Well, Ida, I think this will do for 
to-day. Aren^t you tired ?" And then her sister saw 
her eyes pass by her and rest on the neighbouring 
easel. " I didn't know there was any one else near,'' 
she went on, in a lowered voice. " How long has 
he been here ?" 

'' About an hour, Anne ; just look at him, if you 
can without his seeing you. He is so handsome,'' 
whispered Ida, in response. 

Anne rose from her seat, and began putting up 
her crayons. The stir evidently attracted the at- 
tention of the young stranger, whose brilliant black 
eyes glanced for a moment towards them, and 
catching sight of them, she stood stricken motion- 
less for the second, transfixed by a sensation of 
startled admiration. But the face disappeared 
again, and she turned to Ida, her features lighted 
up with a strong expression of delighted appre- 
ciation. 

" Ida ! what a magnificent head !" 

'' I don't think I ever saw any one I admired 
more," returned her sister ; " but take care now ; 
you'll drop your crayons." And even as she spoke. 
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down fell the most costly one in Anne's box from 
the absent fingers that were putting it up pre- 
paratory to her departure. With the inexplicable 
malignity of matter, the thing rolled with provoking 
velocity along the floor, breaking, as it so journeyed, 
into several pieces. The biggest one travelled on 
until it reached the easel of the young artist, 
beneath which it immediately hid itself. Anne 
had not observed its flight, and was under the im- 
pression that the broken bits and crimson powder 
at her feet was all that remained of her new and 
expensive crayon, which she had purchased with 
the money obtained by going without butter for a 
fortnight. 

^^ Oh, Ida ! was there ever anything more pro- 
voking T' she murmured, feeling excessively ag- 
grieved by this sudden misfortune. 

" What a pity, Anne ! your new carmine ! You 
are so careless. Well, we must pick up the very 
tiniest pieces, so that nothing may be lost of it,'' said 
Ida, putting her work in her pocket, and beginning 
to hunt for the delinquents. 

Just at this moment there was the scrape of a 
chair heard, and stooping down, the handsome artist 
picked up something from the ground near him, and 
advanced towards Anne, with a larger piece than 
any she had rescued held between his fingers. 

^^ Pardon my addressing a total stranger, but 
this must be my excuse. I think it belongs to you," 
he said, in good English and with a freedom from 
accent that at once convinced Ida of her mistake as 
to his nationality, though she stood perplexed, 
glancing alternately at the blue-blackness of his 
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hair and the expression of extreme softness on his 
face^ at once thoughtful and mobile. 

Anne's cheeks^ and even her throat, suddenly 
gloifed with a flood of warm crimson colour, as, 
looking up, she met his eyes fasteaed on her with a 
discreet glance of covert admiration. He was so 
much handsomer near than at a distance, that she 
was literally without words for the moment, so en- 
tirely did the idea of his singular beauty — ^for that 
word, which is generally only used in reference to 
women, did not seem out of place or exaggerated 
when applied to him — take full possession of her 
mind to the utter exclusion of any other. 

" Yes, it does. Thank you,'' she managed to say 
at last, but her usual grace of manner was gone ; 
and Anne, who, though shy by nature, never per- 
mitted timidity to degenerate into awkwardness,, 
became all at once as stiff and embarrassed as a 
schoolgirl who has just sufficient sense to perceive 
how very crtie she is without any idea of how to 
remedy it. 

'^ You work in pastels, I see," he went on, after 
a second's hesitation ; " that is rather uncommon in 
England, I believe, although not so in France and 
Belgium." 

'^ Yes," she uttered, with difficulty finding the 
word. Then, forcing her attention to the subject, 
she added, explanatorily, ^' A Frenchwoman taught 



me. 



C( 



Ah!" He was silent an instant, and then 
continued, '^You are copying the most beautiful 
picture here, to my taste. What glorious eyes !" 
" Do you consider that I am doing it well ?" 
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asked Anne, eagerly, forgetting her momentary 
embarrassment, and longing to have her abilities 
appraised by some one who was a judge. 

He smiled a little, as he marked her earnestness ; 
and taking the drawing from her hand, bent over 
it for a moment or two without speaking. 

*' Will you forgive my telling you that you use 
your finger too much ?" he said, at length, glancing 
up at her as he returned it ; '^ it is the fault of 
most young beginners.'^ 

"I know I do,^' she admitted, frankly, while 
another unruly blush brightened into life on her 
cheeks. *' I am so impatient. I am so anxious to 
see how it will look when finished.^^ And her eyes 
raised themselves deprecatingly to his face. 

'^ But if you take care to keep each shade distinct 
from the other, putting them on in a kind of mosaic^ 
and holding the board so*' — and he showed her 
what he meant — " the drawing would look so much 
fresher and more powerful when it is completed. 
You should never touch it with your finger until 
almost the last moment.^' 

" Thank you. I am so much obliged for your 
advice,^^ she stammered, again lapsing into a state 
of confusion, although his manner could not 
have been more considerate and deferential had 
he been counselling a duchess. But his eyes out- 
stripped his tongue, and spoke what it dared not; 
and then there was something so inexpressibly 
attractive in his voice and air that she found her- 
self thinking far more of what he was personally 
than of the advice he was giving ; and having 
suddenly made this discovery, of which she had 
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hitherto heen tmconscious^ she was seized with a 
fear lest it should become as patent to him. 

'' If you do that, I think you will make a very 
successful copy of the Bacchante ; but too much 
softness is the great enemy to be guarded against 
in pastels^ is it not ?" he added. 

*'Yes. I am glad you think it is pretty well 
done. In two more days it will be finished.'' And 
Anne's eyes turned lovingly towards her picture, in 
working at which she felt she had made a decided 
step in advancement. With her fair face slightly 
averted and bent over the drawing, and a pleased, 
satisfied look on it, she was very, very lovely ; and 
in the artist's keen, upraising eyes, as he surveyed 
each feature and each line of what was to be seen 
of her figui'e through the thin black shawl she wore, 
might be read the assurance that he had never 
till then seen any one so beautiful. Each second 
that passed appeared only to render his attention 
more fixed. 

In the meantime, Ida had arranged the drawing 
materials while her sister was speaking to the 
stranger, and now Anne carefully covered her 
copy. 

*' You are going now ?" 

" Yes. I am tired. I have drawn a long time." 
'' Do you think of Shall you be here to- 
morrow ?" 

Anne quickly noted the mixture of hesitation and 
eagerness in the tone of the last question; and 
though, not looking exactly in his face, perceived 
the brightening of each mobile feature and the 
intentness of his expression as he spoke. All the 
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woman and the coquette in her nature was up 
in arms in ^ second against the hardihood of this 
strange young man, who presumed thus to question 
her as to her movements and intentions. And 
though he was so good-looking, yet he was only a 
poor artist. If he hac^ but been a rich man, now ! 
Still, under the circumstances, considering that she 
had lingered to speak with him, and had obtained 
advice as to her drawing from him, would it be any 
great harm if she answered '^jes/' instead of the 
" no^' she felt inclined to say at first ? But she 
checked the coquettish impulse ; and with the soft 
gravity, habitual to her on ordinary occasions, she 
said, '^I am not at all sure when I shall come 
again/' And, without raising her heavy, fringed 
eyes, or giving another glance, however covered, in 
his direction, with a gentle inclination of her lovely 
head, that looked so out of place in the simple 
bonnet of black tulle, which had been browned by 
the summer's sun, until the original colour was 
decidedly changed, she passed down the gallery, 
accompanied by her sister. Although the tempta- 
tion to give the tiniest peep over her shoulder, 
as she turned into another of the rooms, was 
very strong, she withstood it bravely; and telling 
herself she had done well, felt rather disposed 
to be cross in revenge for the restriction she had 
placed upon her inclinations. 

"What a horrid long way we have to walk 
home, Ida \" she grumbled, as they descended the 
staircase at the end of the picture galleries, leading 
to the entrance of the building. 

" And I am so tired ! Don't look up, Anne ; he's 
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there V^ suddenly changing her tone to one of 
hasty admonition. 

^^ Where ?" demanded her sister^ breathlessly. 

'' Looking at ns over the banisters. How very 
disagreeable ! We must go rather quicker, and not 
stop to look at anything, or he may follow us.'' 
Thus Ida^ who being neither fast nor on the look 
out for adventures^ is horrified and scandalized at 
the idea of the consequences that might be entailed 
by the fact of her sister having spoken to a 
" strange young man -/' a kind of animal, in her 
innocent opinion, to be avoided as dangerous at all 
times, and this one in particular to be sternly dis- 
countenanced, as having ventured to accost them 
without an introduction. 

^' Oh, he would never be so rude !'' said Anne, 
who would not admit, even to herself, that her heart 
had begun to flutter with a curious sensation at the 
bare suggestion. 

" It was very nice of him to pick up my crayon," 
she went on, artfully endeavouring to re-establish 
him in her sister's favour. 

"Yes; come this way. We shall get out 
sooner if we make a short cut instead of going 
round.'' 

And now they had descended into one of the large 
courts all Londoners, and, thanks to the railways, 
most of the provincials know so well. Where the 
skylights admit the sun on so many things that are 
beautiful and curious, that a stranger to the place 
feels oppressed by a feeling that it will take him 
days rather than minutes to glance, however cur- 
sorily, at all that is shrined there of what is costly, 

5— a 
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impossible to be replaced^ unique and mateUess for 
perfection of execution. Afar, under sombre arches, 
they caught glimpses of the deep, vivid greens of 
the ferneries, mingling with the crystal of dropping 
water, and the dark jutting masses of the artificial 
rockery; nearer, there gleamed the white of 
statuary ; the feet trod on many-coloured mosaics ; 
and in glancing upwards one^s eyes rested on carving 
and gilding that essayed to imitate the walls and 
ceilings of the famed Grenadian palaces, where the 
infidels left traces of art far beyond imitation (at that 
time at all events) by their Christian conquerors. 
Here flashed and twinkled a collection of precious 
stones ; there shone unsurpassed in their immortal 
loveliness jewel-mounted miniatures of dead beauties 
who had queened it royally in their time. But why 
go on with a description of a place with which every 
one is familiar? 

Very few persons were there, and the girls 
passed quickly on. Their one dissipation of long 
walks by themselves had taught them lessons of 
rigid discretion, both of movement and look. In 
all their wanderings in London, never had the 
faintest shadow of anything approaching to an 
adventure before appeared to trouble their calm 
fearlessness in doing as they liked, and going where 
they would. 

*' He is nowhere to be seen, thank goodness V^ 
breathes Ida, after stealing a cautious glance around 
her. 

"You mustn't say anything about him, you 
know,'' says Anne, eagerly ; not^ too, without a cer- 
tain hope that her youngest sister is mistaken, an4 
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that — ^provided '' nothing more come of it, of course, 
or she should get into a pretty scrape/* — the 
handsome artist is following them at a safe distance. 
'^ When we get home, I mean/' 

^' No ; I suppose not/' 

'' They'd never let us go out again by ourselves 
if they knew any one had spoken to us/' continues 
Anne. 

'' Oh, well, after all, you know, he didn't speak 
rudely, so I see no harm in not mentioning it," 
concludes Ida, after a short mental conflict ; and 
ceding at last to the undoubted fact that their 
solitary wanderings, which had been so pleasant, 
would certainly be brought to an abrupt end if they 
said anything about the occurrence of the after- 
noon. 

'' I think it was great fun/' adds Anne, " and 
wasn't he handsome ? But he is English, after all, 
Ida ; and you said he was Italian." 

*' I never saw an Englishman so dark before," 
asserts Ida. '' Did you observe that he was in deep 
mourning?" 

" No ; was he ? And the idea q{ his asking if 
I were coming to-morrow !" says Anne, conscious 
and pleased ; but thinking it well to bridle a little 
and pretend to be shocked. 

" It*s a conquest, Anne ; but of course you will 
not go? It would be excessively imprudent if you 
did so." And the young monitress's calm, searching 
eye is turned penetratingly on her more trifling 
sister. 

'' Hum ! we'll see." And Anne smiles and 
colours slightly, gives a little twitch of impatience 
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to her brows, and involuntarily quickens her 
steps. 

" Then, Anne, I shall certainly not go with you, 
and they wont let you go by yourself,^^ says Ida, 
severely. " T^m surprised at you ! What ! en- 
couraging an utter stranger to " 

^^ Good gracious, Ida ! what a fuss about nothing ! 
Of course I meant to do nothing of the kind. I 
only said it to tease you, because you are such a 
young prig.^^ But Anne looks by no means satis- 
fied as she speaks. 

^^ I am no more of a prig than we both ought to 
be,^^ returns the other, still more harshly, although 
without the smallest trace of anger on her calm, 
serious face. "Remember, though poor, we are 
ladies ; and artists are not generally supposed to 
be what we call gentlemen.^^ 

" And they are poor, too,'^ says Anne, disparag- 
ingly. " My pigs are good : I must not take them 
to a bad market, must I ? Oh ! what a cross- 
grained world this is ! Just look at those two 
hideosities in that carriage/^ pointing out an old- 
fashioned barouche, with certainly two very " plain ^' 
women — to use no stronger term — inside it. " It 
is my firm belief that poor people are sometimes 
good looking ; but that rich ones never are," she 
adds en parenthese, " And here are we stopped at 
a crossing to let it pass, and choked bv its dust ! 
Ugh V 

'^ Anne, are you becoming a Radical ? I 
thought you were a Conservative, like most 



women. ^^ 



" It^s because Fm so poor, dear. I shall begin 
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to tUnk about the way we are misgoverned soon. 
It is surprising how many patriots empty purses 
make.'' 

" How on earth shall we go all that long^ long 
way back to Kentish Town r^' asks poor Ida, whose 
weary young feet are aching from tiredness ; and 
ignoring the patriot question, her wistful eyes follow 
the course of an omnibus she knows well would set 
them down within a few minutes' walk of their 
home. 

" That's an Oxford Street one, isn't it ?" says 
Anne, quickly, for they were going along the old 
Brompton Road. ^^ Stop it, Ida ! we'll drive 
back !" 

" But have you money enough ?" doubtfully 
yet with revived comfort. '^ Oh, how nice it would 
be!" 

" Yes, yes," impatiently. '' Come, let us make 
haste. Ah, he sees us," as the conductor brought 
the vehicle to a standstill. 

They hurried in, Ida still rather bewildered at 
the sudden change of luck, and marvelling inwardly 
what had made her sister decide so suddenly on 
driving back, as they had previously arranged to 
go both ways on foot. There were just two places ; 
and as the sisters squeezed themselves into their 
seats between two of the fattest women that are 
often to be seen anywhere, and the horses started 
again with their load, Anne whispered in her 
startled ear — 

" He had followed us, Ida ! We had to drive." 

And had there been any one there to remark 
them, the diflFerent expressions of the girls' faces, as 



I 
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thev looked out of the omnibus windows, would 
have been amusing to observe in their ingenuousness. 
The elder, triumphant and a little frightened ; the 
younger curious, and not unpleasantly excited at 
having been the witness to an incipient love affair — 
the very first she had ever had an opportunity of 
noticing. 




CHAPTER IV. 

JULIAN HOME. 

HAT part of Kentish Town where the 
Armours lived was not a cheerful one at all. 
It lay north, and, with the exception of 
a few old houses scattered here and there, 
was entirely composed of new buildings. Shadowed 
and dull even in summer, in winter the streeta 
were absolutely dismal, more especially those which, 
by reason of their position, got very little beyond 
an hour or two of the morning sun, and none at all 
of it for the rest of the day on the houses on one 
side, while the less fortunate dwellers over the way 
were obliged to content themselves by the mere 
reflection on their windows. 

It was a very poor neighbourhood too ; people 
were always coming and going, and not a few 
managed to be sold up before they went. Small 
shops were started by persons who had failed in 
larger ones further in towards town, or by othera 
ambitious to commence business, and tempted by 
the low rents and specious representations of house- 
agents naturally anxious to earn their half-crown 
fees. These struggled on for the most part 
" somehow,'' as they themselves would have said ; 
and by high prices charged for inferior good» 
avenged upon the few who bought from them the 
sins of omission of the many who did not. The 
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place was even almost too poor for those ubiquitous 
•establishments, ^' Schools for Young Ladies/' that 
crop up like mushrooms in their suddenness 
wherever there seems to be the smallest chance of 
success for them. A few of these, however, there 
were ; but the one held by Mrs. and Miss Armour, 
in spite of numerous accomplishments taught for 
almost nothing, seemed to have still less success 
than the others. Perhaps this was partially owing 
to a habit contracted by the two ladies of frequently 
taking their walks abroad in school hours, and 
leaving the studies to be directed by the younger 
Miss Armours. Both of these tried hard to do their 
best; but being shy girls, and unaccustomed to 
children, neither Anne nor Ida was always suc- 
cessful in maintaining discipline and commanding 
the requisite personal respect of the scholars. 
Still, small as was the revenue obtained from this 
source, it nearly paid the rent of the house, which 
was a serious consideration where finances were so 
<jircumscribed as in the case of the Armours. 

The life the whole family led was but a cheerless 
one, especially for the two youngest members of it. 
When they were all living at Wolverton, a large 
midland manufacturing town which they had 
quitted two years before, they had at least had 
some acquaintances — ^two or three good-natured 
neighbours and a few friends that chance had 
introduced them to. These were mostly grave 
middle-aged or old people, who looked upon Anne 
and Ida as children, and whom from time to time 
they invited to come and drink tea and eat muffins 
with them, bringing their needlework in their 
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pockets that they might not be idle while they 
talked^ and their new pieces of music to play, or 
drawings to show, so that it might be seen what 
progress they had made since their last time of 
coming. Mrs. Armour and Julia were also often 
invited, but this was on grander occasions, when 
there were several other friends asked to meet 
them, and the refreshments provided of a more 
recherchi kind, or if they were going in a body to 
some concert or lecture ; for, caring very little if 
their hostesses were offended or not, they often 
showed the difiSculty they felt to prevent laughing 
in the faces of those who were good enough to ask 
them '* to come and take tea ^' in the homely old- 
fashioned manner so fast disappearing in these days ; 
calling them '' stupid '^ and '* old fogies,^' besides 
declaring that it ennuyid them to death to go and 
be obliged to listen to their simple talk. Anne 
and Ida liked to partake of these mild dissipations 
so despised by their elders, and they both sadly 
missed the friendly little meetings and occasional 
visits when they left Wolverton and went to live in 
London, which to them was a great wilderness in 
respect to acquaintances, for they literally knew 
not one single soul. Rich relatives at the West-end, 
as I said before, of course went for nothing in the 
opinion of the shabbily dressed girls, who never 
accompanied their stepmother and eldest sister on 
the occasion of the visits — ^rare and far between — 
that they paid them. 

So they were very lonely, these two. Their 
sole amusements consisted in taking walks, and 
going to such sights as cost them nothing ; staring 
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liaye seen^ this latter taste (for with her it did not 
amount to much more at that time) brought about 
an adyenture which was destined to iuflueuce her 
after-life in a very material degree. 

There are few positions in which, while great 
mirfortunes are by no means rare, com])cnHating 
enjoyments are so few as in that occupied by the 
daughters of parents whose birth is as good as their 
fortunes are bad. Boys do not suffer so much in 
this case as do girls ; they can amuse themselves 
with more impunity and freedom than their sisters. 
The shadow of their lost social rank, to which most 
women ding with the tenacity that has nought 
else to expend itself on, precludes them from the 
occasional diversions of those below them, while 
their lack of means render the amusements of their 
own class even more unattainable. Work-girls 
have their frequent " treats '' at theatres and music- 
halls ; the servant-girls their *' Sunday out ^' and 
monthly holiday, to say nothing of the possession 
of sweethearts either in esse or posse. They have 
also their earnings coming in, so that, poor thougli 
they actually are, they gain something by a life 
which, however hard it is, cannot, to those in health, 
be much more unendurable than the state of '^ stav 
at home, and do nothing, and have nothing/^ of 
that much to be pitied class, increasing unhappily 
year by year — ^those ''poor whites^' of England, 
*' gentlefolks who have lost their money .'^ But 
the Miss Armours had absolutely none of these 
things ; and, as to any chance of their being ever 
married, Anne came presently to the conclusion 
that it rested solely with themselves. If they 
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were ever to get engaged like other girls, it 
would have to be done entirely by their own 
exertions. 

The backwardness of the two younger daughters 
was as conspicuous as the extreme forwardness of the 
elder one, Julia, who, from a very early age, had 
been made the confidant and companion of her 
stepmother. Anne had attained her eighteenth 
year before she one day suddenly discovered that 
she was far better looking than most people. She 
had always heard of nothing except the extreme 
prettiness of Julia praised by her stepmother ; and 
it never occurred to her simplicity to imagine that, 
when there are two dangers to be contended with, 
you can sometimes avoid the worst by taking 
up the least. Overhearing a remark made by a 
neighbour, to the eflect that " the Armour girls 
are all three good-looking ; but there are very few 
in this part or in any other, who are, in my opinion, 
fit to hold a candle to Miss Anne,^' her attention 
became fixed on the subject, and she was soon con- 
vinced she was beautiful enough to hope that her 
fair face would win her as fair a fortune. But how 
was this to be done ? " Oh, there were plenty of 
years before her yet, she need not worry herself 
about it. When she went out as a governess, she 
would get to know people, and then, no doubt ^^ 

Things were in this state when, as we have seen, 
chance led her to draw at the Kensington Museum, 
on the same day and at the same hour that the 
handsome young artist came to work there also, 
being employed on a picture for which a friend had 
obtained him an order before it was even com- 
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menced ; and althougli baflSed the first timc^ more 
success had attended his second effort to trace the 
girl with the fairest face his eyes had ever seen to 
her home. Seyeral weeks^ however, claimed before 
an acquaintance could be made with her family by 
the reserved and rather shy Julian Home^ as they 
afterwards knew he was called. During this timc^ 
Anne had seen him frequeutly, though she had 
never spoken to him ; for she always looked away 
when Uiey met in the street^ with an expression 
she half tried to render repelling ; but which^ 
taken in conjunction with a slowly mounting, vivid 
carmine in her cheeks, an unwilling or unwitting 
additional brilliancy in her big brown eyes, and a 
very demure set of rosy lips that threatened every 
second to expand into a smile, was not so very 
forbidding after all ; and her heart always gave a 
bound when she caught sight of him, imparting 
to her such pleasurable sensations, that she at length 
came to look for these meetings as the one stirring 
element in her otherwise eventless existence. 

But if this were a pleasure, there were also very 
serious drawbacks to it, and she commenced to suffer 
acutely from the consciousness of being poorly and 
shabbily dressed. Oh ! if she could only get a 
new bonnet or hat, and a &esh pair of kid gloves ! 
She feared he would think she must be some one 
very common indeed, seeing her eternally in the 
same attire, and such an attire ! However, as there 
was no chance of another present from her aunts 
or brothers for some time — the last having arrived 
not long previously, and being instantly paid away 
to the butcher — considering the exigences of the 
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moment as extreme^ Anne took her courage in both 
hands^ and resolved to petition her father for what 
she -wanted. There might be some chance of her 
succeeding^ she told herself^ if she put the matter 
before him in a proper lights and was able to 
disabuse his mind of the idea that she was only silly 
and vain. In her own mind^ the girl was 
thoroughly convinced of the business-like tendency 
of her ideas ; and if she could once make her father 
understand it was on a kind of speculation that she 
desired a new bonnet, perhaps she might get it. 

So, taking an opportunity when Mr. Armour 
was in a rather cheerful humour, she began her 
attack in a pleading voice, and with deprecating 
air, having wisely waited until they had the room 
to themselves. 

" Papa ! please, I want to ask a favour. Don't 
mind if you can't grant it, you know ; but oh, 
papa ! I do so want a new bonnet — and a pair of 
gloves V 

" You do ? Well, my dear, I'm sorry I can't give 
them to you. You should have them in a minute 
if it were in my power." And Mr. Armour unfolded 
the newspaper and glanced good-humouredly over 
its fold at his daughter. 

*^ Can't you really, papa ? I could get them so 
cheaply !" 

" My dear, if I had any money to throw away 
on such fripperies you should have some, with all 
the good-will in the world. But I've hard work 
to get along as it is, without any such nonsense as 
new bonnets and dresses." 

Anne was silent for a minute, pondering within 
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herself what persuasion she could briug to bear 
upon a parent "who she knew at that moment was 
likely to have a few shilliugs^not to spare — but 
on which no clamorously immediate demands were 
made^ and the possession of which she so ycanicd 
for. 

" It is not for vanity, I assure you, papa,^' she 
persisted. " I wouldn't think of asking for it if it 
were not from a business point of view/' 

'^ Can't say I see the smallest possible connexion 
between the two," said Mr. Armour, placidly, with 
his eyes fixed on the columns of the paper. '^ You 
are talking nonsense, my dear." 

" I may be to you — not to myself," she asserted. 
" I understand my own meaning perfectly." 

" That's well, at any rate," remarked her father. 
''It's a comfort some one does, for I declare I 
don't." 

Another patise. Anne was growing despairiug, 
but still held to her only chance ; for, truth to say, 
a far deeper motive than any that had hitherto 
urged her to petition for new clothes was pricking 
her on. 

'' Oh, papa !" she burst forth, impulsively, in im- 
ploring tones, " if I could only make you under- 
stand that it is not for mere vanity I ask you for 
some of your hard-earned money ! it is not only 
because I want to look nice—" And her voice 
shook a little. 

" Well, my dear, if it is not for those reasons, 
what else can it be for ?" 

*' Why, don't you see, that if I dress respectably 
and look pretty, some one may — may fall in love 
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with me^ papa^ ftnd marry me; and then there 
would be one the less at home. It is as a mere 
business speculation, you understand/' Thus spoke 
Anne, blushing up to the eyes, but resolved 
to be brave and speak out boldly what she 
meant. 

Mr. Armour glanced round the paper at his 
daughter with a slightly surprised look, which 
changed into an amused one, as he saw she had 
spoken in pure earnest. '' You are candid — a f aire 
peur, my dear ! And do you think there is any 
one in the whole world who would be siQy enough 
to do that, child ?'' 

Anne's colour mounted higher, and she nodded 
her head gravely at her father, though her lips 
were beginning to twitch with inward amusement ; 
still, as she told herself, she must keep solemn, or 
he would not give her credit for sincerity. '^ There's 
no telling : such things have happened," she said. 

Mr. Armour smiled. He was really excessively 
tickled at the idea ; it was so very foreign to any- 
thing he had been accustomed to hitherto in his 
quiet and most decorous of households. Like many 
parents whose minds are much occupied, the younger 
ones — ^Anne particularly — had grown up almost 
without his observing the change in them from 
children into young women. The idea of their 
ever marrying had certainly never crossed his mind 
at all ; and now to hear Anne, whom, it seemed to 
him, only the other day he had taken on his knee 
and taught how to tell the time by the clock — 
talking of some one marrying her, was too absurd. 

^^ Well, my dear, Fm sorry for you, and hope 
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that yonr veiy laudable speculation will prove as 
snccesflfal as you can desire — without a new bonnet ; 
for I can't alFord anything of the sort until Christ- 
mas next/' 

Anne's jaw dropped a little^ and she looked vcr}' 
disappointed. 

" Don't you think you're pretty enough to go on 
with your old one yet awhile?" added her sire, 
good-naturedly^ wishing to say something to soften 
the dismal fact of his inability to give her the aid of 
what some writers call " meretricious adornment/' 

" Impossible ! I wouldn't have said a word if I 
could have managed without a new one any longer. 
And my gloves !" 

" Well, perhaps I'll let you have enough for 
those next week ; and as to the rest, Anne, why, 
I'm afraid you'll have to do like the rest of us — go 
without." And, still amusedly, he received his 
daughter's thanks, and laughed as he saw two 
bright tear-drops just ready to fall from her eyes. 
'' You'll do very well as you are," he added. 

"Come, papa, no nonsense. You know you 
admire Julia the most." And Anne put her arms 
round his neck, and kissed him lovingly, some- 
what to the detriment of the newspaper. She 
was very fond of her father, liking him best 
of any of her family. "You are making a 
little compliment to console me. You don't really 
think it, I know. And yet I am very like you, 
and every one considers you a very handsome 
man — eh, daddy?" Thus Anne, who, although 
generally reserved, had become coaxing in tone and 
gesture. All hope of immediate success was gone ; 
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but perhaps he would remember Ler request^ and 
try to gratify it at an earUer period than next 
Christmas. 

" Get along^ miss I^^ And a complacent expression 
came overithe exceedingly good-looking face of Mr. 
Armour. " Come, run away, and leave me in peace. 
Some one fall in love with you, indeed ! IVe a good 
mind to wring your ears \" 

Which correction Anne avoided by a prudent 
retreat, and her father was left to enjoy his news- 
paper in the quiet requisite for the digestion of one 
of the leaders in the Daily Telegraph. 

It is only poor gentlefolks who really drain the 
very dregs of the cup of humiliation presented by 
poverty ; and, for the most part, why ? Because, 
like that oft quoted Jew, they are ashamed to work — 
too proud to beg. And this should not be so, I 
opine, speaking especially with reference to the 
young. Little by little all self-respect is worn 
away in some natures by the utter giving up of 
appearances, forced on them by great poverty; 
while in others is created a morbid hankering after 
unattainable finery, which is just as debasing in 
another way. In after years Anne knew that when 
people are really very poor, no matter who their 
ancestors were, nor how rich and great their rela- 
tions who do not help them are, unless actually 
incapacitated by sickness or old age, they ought to 
work. To live on year after year, never better, 
sometimes worse, staying at home and groaning 
over evils that they do not lift a finger to try to 
ameliorate, is far more lowering to the tone of their 
i37i7)ds and characters than any employment could 
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possibly be. A demand should ever create a sup- 
ply; and there is sueh a thing as pushing self- 
denial and patienee a degree too far^ when^ instead 
of endeavouring to obtain what is generally con- 
sidered as mere necessaries^ the shabby wifc^ or 
poorly clad daughters, say, " We must do without 
so and so. It does not matter, you know, after all : 
no one comes to see us, and we go nowhere. Of 
what importance is it then if we are badly dressed, 
except to ourselves ?'' And so they resign thcm- 
selves to what they call the inevitable ; and if re- 
ligiously inclined, regard their privation as a '^ trial," 
sent them for a good cause no doubt, &c. 

When one lives in the midst of the country where 
no visitors are received, or in the equally great wilder- 
ness of a great metropolis, where one knows no person, 
it does not certainly so very much matter if dresses 
are patched and out of date by five or six years or 
so ; but when one begins to see a little of the world, 
one finds out pretty soon that it wont do. And it 
is only right that it should not be permitted to 
pass. 

Many such thoughts as these occurred to Anne 
about the time I am writing ; for there seemed a 
prospect of some stirring among the dry bones of a 
dulness imposed by poverty and approved by pride. 
And in petitioning her father to find her means to 
captivate some one, she should rather have said, to 
confirm the bondage of a prisoner already vanquished. 
For Anne had an admirer — " Some one she had 
picked up in the street,^' as Julia would frequently 
style him, with the most charming unreservedness, 
before the whole family. 
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'^ Of course this was Mr. Home^ who^ after some 
difficulties^ by dint of quiet perseverance and pre- 
senting such guarantees of his character and family 
as would have satisfied even those who might be 
disposed to be far more exacting than easy Mr. 
Armour (whose only real objection to his visits 
arose from a fear of extra expenses being incurred 
for him, together with a disUke of a stranger seeing 
his very embarrassed circumstances), succeeded in 
establishing himself on the footing of a frequent 
visitor of the family. He commenced by offering 
to give lessons in drawing to the three girls ; in 
return for which Anne was to give him a certain 
number of sittings for the study of a portrait he was 
painting in imitation of one by Titiens, that hangs 
stiQ on the walls of one of the galleries of the 
Louvre. And little by little he won his way, 
unobtrusively yet surely into the good graces of them 
all, thus showing no small amoiint of tact and good 
feeling in contriving to ingratiate himself with 
such very different characters. After a few weeks 
he began to be looked on quite as one of the family ; 
but although his ultimate wishes with regard to 
Anne were understood by her father, it was equally 
taken for granted that no mention should be made 
of them to her herself for a time, during which he 
was to exert himself by all the means in his power in 
endeavouring to persuade one of his relations (of 
whom he had several in influential positions), to 
procure him either some berth under Government, 
or some good appointment in a private business 
house. 

Julian Home (for such was his name) was of 
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mixed French and Scottish descent. His fathiT had 
been the younger son of a rich Ayrshire ^cntk'niau ; 
and the former, irhile on a trip to Paris, had fallen 
desperately in love with, and become cn<;C^cd to the 
beantiful penniless daughter of an ohl Fnuich artist. 
A hasty marriage was celebrated^ as the yoiiii^ man 
was of age, and had a small income that was I(*ft 
him by a great-aunt ; and in couscqueucc of the very 
natural anger of a father who hail not even Ih'ch 
consulted on the important affair of the marria<^(* of 
his second son, all communication ceased between 
him and his relations. He quitted England, and 
took up his abode entirely in France; where, 
aided by a little dilettante kind of work in writing 
and critiquing, he managed to make out a ver}- 
comfortable species of existence for some time, at 
the end of which his young wife was left a widow, 
with a fatherless boy of eleven years old, and he 
himself lay quiet at Montmartre. 

Julian's paternal grandfather at this time was dead 
also, and the lad's uncle, the eldest brother of his 
late father, on being applied to on his behalf, had 
arranged to pay for his receiving a good first-class 
education at an English school for a certain number 
of years, aflier that promising to further his interests 
in any way that presented itself, always providing 
he heard good accounts of his diligence, &c. 

And so the young French widow and her boy left 
Paris, and established themselves in Loudon, near 
the great school selected by Mr. Home ; and, by aid 
of the economy which comes so naturally to all 
French people of the middle classes, and the small 
annuity left her by her husband, they managed 
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to lead a quiet^ but not unliappy life for several 
years. 

When Julian was seventeen a clerksliip in a 
bank was procured him; and although his tastes 
for an artist's life were very strongly developed, in 
the implicit obedience of a Frenchman to his mother 
— when young at all events — and with the uncom- 
plainingness of a singularly sweet nature^ he quietly 
entered upon an avocation entirely foreign to his 
inclination^ honestly resolving to try his best — ^not to 
like it^ because he knew that for him would be an 
impossibility — ^but to do his best in earning an 
income that procured for his mother the numerous 
little luxuries her increasing delicacy demanded. 
In four years' time her son took her back to France, 
her native air having been recommended as a last 
resource ; but it did no more than retard the end 
which would otherwise have arrived more swiftly. 
At twenty-two Julian, motherless, returned to 
England ; and having previously resigned the 
situation he held in order to accompany his mother 
to Paris, he was told by his uncle that he must 
now wait for awhile, until another occasion for 
something of the kind offered : good opportunities 
like the one he had given up did not occur every 
day. 

And Julian was content to wait, for every spare 
moment he had had while in regular employment 
and could spare from his mother, he had devoted to 
the practice of an art he appeared to have inherited 
the talent for from his French grandfather ; and 
during this idle time he would work harder at it 
than ever. Willingly would he have stayed awhile 
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with the relatiTes of his mother iu Paris ; but 
prudence and their persuasions alike induced him 
to return^ for a time at least, to sec if his uncle would 
be as good as his word in procuring his nephew some 
snfiSeiently lucratiTC and gentlemanly cmployniciit. 
For it had latterly become to be looked on as uu 
established fact, that the young man^ who was the 
direct heir to a baronetcy and six thousand a year, 
after his feeble sickly cousins, his uncle's two sons^ 
should have something done for him worthy of t)ic 
position it was one day not unlikely he miglit be 
called on to assume in the family. So, witli a small 
allowance from his uncle, and the savings of his 
mother, Julian was leading a very pleasant lifc^ to 
his taste, at the time he met Anne in London. By 
dint of some self-denial, he had obtained what 
finishing counsel and instruction in his art he 
considered himself in need of; and had for some 
months back given himself wholly to the practice of 
it in a manner that argued well for his enthusiasm 
and perseverance. 

Madame Home had died in early springs and Julian 
met with the one person who in all the worlds he 
thought, could most replace what that mother had 
been' to him in September, six months after. In a 
few weeks it was generally understood in the house of 
the Armours that Julian Home was to be permitted 
to come frequently, if not as often as he liked; 
and that he was to be treated as one of the family^ 
inasmuch as no expense was to be gone to on his 
account, and no one was to be put out of their way 
for him. He was not to be looked on as a visitor 
at all. No difference was to be made for him ; and 
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if he did not like such treatmeut he might simply 
stop away. No one asked him to come — ^it was his 
own proposition entirely. He was not wanted 
there (except by one person who could not exactly 
say as much) : he came because he had insisted on 
thrusting hilf upon them, alAough it had been 
represented to him that they were not in circum- 
stances that enabled them to receive any guests 
whatever. 

" K he wants to come^ I suppose he must/' Mr. 
Armour had said to his wife one evening when they 
were alone together. 

'' He comes because of Anne.'' 

^^ Anne ? Why she's a mere child ; much more 
likely to be Julia." 

^^ Anne a child ! she was nineteen last March." 

" Was she ? I had forgot. Did I hear some 
one saying something about his painting a portrait 
of her the other day ?" 

'^ Yes. He comes ostensibly for that ; and then 
he helps the girls with their drawings. He certainly 
is a. very good artist." 

" Well, that's all very well for a little while ; but 
if he does not speak out soon, and say what he 
means, we must get rid of him. I can't have * any 
one putting nonsense into their heads if nothing 
serious is intended." 

'^ I really think he is serious," said the step- 
mother j " and as for putting nonsense into Anne's 
head, my dear, I think that would be a difficult 
thing to do : there's so much vanity and foolishness 
there already, that there can hardly be room for 
any more." 
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Of course^ until he has something settled there 
can be no speaking abont their marrying/' resumed 
the &ther. '' But I see no objection to their ]x*ing 
engaged. He is his own master — luckily/' 

** Well^ at any rate he cannot say any of us 
(except Anne^ of course) has ever done any t lung to 
entrap him into anything of the kind. I uni sure 
I have never given him the smallest encourage- 
ment. They have managed it between thciu^ 
somehow.'' 

And Mrs. Armour really seemed to take great 
credit to herself in that no inducement uhutevcr 
had been held out to Mr. Home by her. She was 
no matchmaking mamma^ at all events. Her 
bitterest enemy could not accuse her of having tried 
to catch this young man for her daughter. 

So Julian came two or three times a week to go 
on with the portrait he had commenced of Anne ; 
and would generally accompany the girls in a walk 
after the sitting was finished. And it was not long 
before he got into the habit of spending a part at 
least of each Sunday with them. This was in 
acceptance of an invitation given by Mrs. Armour ; 
and although Anne secretly rejoiced thereat^ yet it 
was long before she forgave her stepmother for 
certain words used in reference to her on the 
occasion of the Sunday visits being first proposed. 
It occurred as following : — 

Mr. Home had been catechized as to his manner 
of spending the day, which to some people is the 
dullest, and to others the gayest, in the whole week. 
The fact that he went regularly every Sunday 
morning to the Roman Catholic chapel where his 
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mother had attended while in London, although he 
himself had been brought up a Protestant by his 
father^s desire, and that he rarely went anywhere 
else (that is, to any other place of worship), produced 
much horrified amaze on the part of Mrs. Armour ; 
who really thought it would only be a good deed to 
invite him to go to church with them in the 
evening, so that the influence of the moming^s 
mass might be counteracted by the more wholesome 
doctrine he would then have the opportunity of 
hearing. He accepted the invitation promptly; 
and, as he thanked Mrs. Armour, looked quietly at 
Anne to see if her face expressed anything of the 
satisfaction he felt. But she seemed rather divided 
as to feeling. The mouth looked content, while her 
brows were slightly knit ; however, as she was 
leaving the room to prepare to go out with him 
and Ida, he had no opportunity of observing her 
further. She was soon ready, and returned to say 
a few words of excuse for her sister, who had been 
delayed, but would be down in a second or so. 
Something — she could not tell what — made her 
think that Julia or her stepmother, or both of them, 
had been saying something about her during her 
absence ; and that there was a reason in the silence 
which felt awkward, and that appeared to fall on 
all as she entered the apartment. There was a 
coldness in the moral atmosphere that was very 
perceptible, both the ladies looking a little discon- 
certed, though Mr. Homers face was just as usual. 

" What church do you go to on Sunday T' he 
inquired, more by way of saying something, so as 
not to be silent, than anything else. He looked 
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at Anne while he spoke^ as she stood by tlie table 
drawing on the very pair of kid gloves of which 
honourable mention has been made before^ that had 
once been new, but which, now, alas ! were going 
the way of all things when much used. How she 
hoped in her heart he would not notice the holes in 
them she had forgotten to sew up ! 

'' We go to St. Luke's,^^ said Julia, smiling ; 
^^but Anne is such a heathen that she woidd 
get off going anywhere if mamma would let her.^^ 

The subject of this remark coloured a little. 
The bill was a true one ; but she did not care to be 
called a heathen before Julian. She would have 
liked to retort, but decided it would be best to let 
the speech pass : she could explain it to him some 
other time. 

He did not seem shocked by it, however ; but 
smiled a little as he took up his hat, and asked, 
" Do you admit the accusation. Miss Anne ?" 

'' About not liking to go to church, yes,^' said 
she, defiantly ; ^' but I donH at all see the justice 
of the deduction Julia draws from it, that I must 
therefore be a heathen.^' 

" Why, what else are you, when you declared 
the other day that once you are free to do as you 
like you will never go inside a church door ? Even 
idolaters go into the temples to worship their gods : 
by your own admission you will be worse even than 
they are, poor things V' said Julia, volubly. 

'^ When out of this house of course Anne can do 
as she thinks proper, or can reconcile it to her 
conscience,^^ observed Mrs. Armour, with sup- 
pressed anger, and speaking in a very slow and 
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emphatic manner. " But wliile she remains nnder 
this roof, every person of this household is expected 
to attend divine service twice a day on Sunday. 
It is the least that parents have a right to expect 
from children brought up with the Christian privi- 
leges that Anne has enjoyed in common with the 
rest ; and I am ashamed that a child of my hus- 
band's sliould ever have dared to have thought — 
mu(.'h less have said — so wicked a thing as that 
wliich Julia has just repeated.^' 

" I am sorry, mamma, to have made any 
observation whatever of which you so strongly 
(liHa])prove. I shall take care not to repeat it, and 
must trust to your kindness to forget or forgive it/' 
said Anne, reddening still more with vexation ; but 
putting a control over looks and words of which 
s\\v aftrrwards felt very proud. "Ah, here is Ida. 
\\'(* can y^o now." And she left the room so as to 
uvoiil braving any rejoinder, which would most 
probably bo vory far from conciliatory in its 
c\u\n\civ\\ 

»)ulii\n and bor younger sister followed her, and 
tl\ry woro soon in the road. 

** Oiil yon over observe," began Anne, rather 
ln>tly» nnd speaking directly they got outside the 
K^^to \k\i\ having gone on a few steps in front — 
*' tl\at to bo tVank in this world is to be almost 
oortain tootVoniL ospooially with one's own family?" 

*' I ha\o boawl that one's own family is very 
ot^v n a rat bor striot judge/' returned Julian, look- 
u\xi avi\uu'\njily into the animated face turned 
tx^wawU bun. nntiK in thinking of its fairness, he 
\\M lost the sense vM* \\bat they were speaking about. 
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" But that^s so hard to believe 1 one involun- 
tarily shut one's eyes to the fact, until strangers, 
by betraying the same uncomfortable sensations, 
force the truth upon one. To be earnest is 
to astonish people far more than to please them ; 
to be truthful, is an utter impossibility if you 
wish to keep up even a bowing acquaintance 
with the most good-natured of your friends, unless 
you press into your service an adroitness and 
ingenuity of evasion, together with a control of 
countenance that is not to be acquired but after 
years of practice. Great knowledge of the world is 
absolutely necessary to enable one to live in peace 
with one's own family/' 

'^ There I think you are very right," returned 
Mr. Home ; " but tell me why don't you like going 
to church ? or rather, why do you rfw-like it ? I 
thought all girls liked going. Men don't, often ; 
but then, of course, they are different." 

"Oh, for half a dozen reasons," said Anne, 
lightly. 

^^ Will you tell me one of them ?" 

She hesitated, not liking to say she was ashamed 
to go because every one on Sunday is dressed so 
well, and she had nothing but her usual everyday 
clothes to wear; and she did not care to tell him 
either that money was paid for a seat in church 
which would have been more honestly, if not better 
bestowed, in helping to pay the butcher's bill. 
There were other reasons, certainly ; and she had 
an idea he would not be horrified with her if she 
gave them ; for " men," she told herself, ^^ especially 
young ones, are not often very straitlaced, and if 
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he should happen to be so I had better find it out 
as soon as possible, for I will never marry a ' good * 
man. IVe seen quite enough of such goodness, 
and know that it makes people very disagree* 
able/' 

^^ One reason why I don't like going is this/' 
she said, after a moment or two of hesitation, 
'* the possibility of failure is unavoidably mingled 
with every petition one offers, and that is most 
depressing when one wants a thing very badly. 
^ Lord, give me such a thing,' you pray, with all the 
fervency of a great need, and then the same 
religion that permits you to offer that petition 
enjoins you also to add, ^ if it be Thy will/ and 
that to me always throws a damper over everything. 
All hope fades, and the momentary faith with 
which an instant before you almost believed a 
thing so hardly wanted, so pressingly asked for, 
would be granted, sickens and dies at the mere 
possibility even of its being denied." 

" But donH you think,'' suggested Julian, after 
a slight pause, and in a rather hesitating manner, 
" don't you think that your idea of God's goodness 
cannot be a very high one if you distrust Him so ?" 

" What reason have I ever had to think He is 
good ?" retorted Anne. 

" Don't be angry with me if I remind you of 
one or two," went on Julian, in a calming, sooth- 
ing tone, that generally influenced Anne for good, 
even in her most impetuous moods. " He has 
made you by birth a lady, by nature singularly 
beautiful, and strong as to health, and He has 
given you some talent, too. Can't you trust Him 
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fiomewliat for the fntnre who has already be- 
stowed on yon what he has denied to so many 
others V' 

Anne made no answer. It was a new view of 
things which was thus presented for her considera- 
tion^ by some one for whom she had no reason to think 
was a pretender to be better than he should be ; 
and moreover the tone in which he spoke was a 
suggestive rather than a monitorial one. To 
thank Grod for having made her beautiful ! Yes, 
she felt she could do that^ with all her heart ; but 
would it not be wicked ? for she had been brought 
up to think vanity a cardinal sin. She was per- 
plexed^ and her face showed as much. 

^' You must forgive my venturing to remiad you 
of what I am sure you know much better than I/' 
Julian went on, finding she did not answer ; and 
his voice trembled a little for a moment, '^ but it 
is not so very long since I lost a mother who 
was very dear to me : and she taught me to love 
and respect God, although I have been brought 
up to worship Him under another form of religion. 
But I don^t think there is as much difference as 
some people fancy between the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant religions; the same spirit is in 
both ; the good of both creeds can join hands/^ 

" But you are really a Protestant, are you not ?'' 
asked Anne, telling herself at the same time it 
mattered little to her. 

'^ Yes. My reason acknowledges there to be 
less of error in the Reformed Church, and more of 
truth, even though it is truth that is very hard. 
But the religion of my mother will be always dear 
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to me and respected for her sake. How can 
I think ill of what she loved V 

^^You were very fond of her/' said Anne^ 
softly. 

'^ Fond ? It was an adoration ! Yon know I am 
half French/' he said, checking the impetuosity 
with which he began, ^^ and I don't think English- 
men ever care for their mothers in the same way, 
and to the same degree that the French do. "We 
were all in all to each other — she and I. When 
she went I was very lonely/' he added, after 
an instant's silence. ^^ I was by myself, and cared 
for nobody, except one or two friends, or rather 
acquaintances ; good fellows enough in their way, 

but Since I have known you — and your 

family," correcting himself, very needlessly Anne 
thought; but Julian with Gallic punctiliousness 
avoided speaking of his friendship for a young lady 
without including her family, as they were not 
betrothed — '^ I am less solitary, I am more 

happy — more " Again Julian stopped short ; 

and at this moment Ida joined them, after which 
the conversation became general, and on indiflFerent 
topics. 

It has not yet been said in what light Anne 
regarded Mr. Home, leaving it rather to be 
inferred that at any rate she was not averse 
to him ', indeed, it would take a more skilful 
pen than mine to describe her satisfaction and glory 
in her lover from every possible point of view. 
True, he had not declared himself, but she had 
very little doubt that he meant to do so at an early 
date. It was equally true that he was at present 
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poor, and she was lesolyed upon steeling her heart 
against any marriage proposed that was not a 
pretty good one; but of course he would obtain 
some settled employment before they thought of 
marrying — ^perhaps even some day he would 
be rich ! and in the meantime he was her lover — 
her captive^ yanquished by her own weapons^ by 
her unaided efforts; and he was handsome— oh 
how handsome ! only to sit and look at his beauty 
was an exquisite pleasure. He was kind and 
gentle^ too^ besides being very amusing^ and 
evidently admired and liked her ! Then Julia was 
older than she was^ and she had never had a sweet- 
heart yet ! It was a great glory for Anne ; and in 
these early days^ she felt her triumph very keenly. 
She was far more flattered than loving. 
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CHAPTER V. 

*' LE BONIIEUR VIENT QUELQX7EFOIS EN DORMANT/^ 

N leaving Nanny Ormskirk^ Joan hastened 
home ; and having attended to her 
feathered charges (most of whom, de- 
spairing of any supper, had retired either 
to their perches or beneath their mother's wings, 
with, no doubt, very bitter feelings against their 
owner for her cruel neglect), saw that all was 
well urriinf^ed for the night, and then entered the 
li()U«(s f(»eling rather depressed and hungry. There 
w<M"t^ ilircM^ modes of entrance to Bellevue Cottage, 
two of wliich were by the large, low-ceiled, old- 
lanliiotuHl kitchen, whose blackened walls and 
mu>vcM\ly l)rieked floor showed great need of repair, 
\\n lUDNt otiior parts of the house did. There were 
two doors, phiccd opposite each other; and it was 
\\y ono of these, leading from the stable-yard, that 
JiMUi now entered. 

I hnve Nuid she was hungry, and that she entered 
hy (In^ IviteluMi. IVspisenot the apparent puerility 
ol' uneh ilotuils. nnulor; there is a reason for their 
hein^' );ivon, 

A( tl\is tiiwo the Thornhersts had no "help,'' as 
(he An\eviv^«ns say» Nvhatever; consequently they 
\\\\k\ {k\ iU> the work of the house between them, 
\\\{\\ the \\\A of an old oouutrywoman who lived 
\\y'\\\\ \\\\k\ who ejuuo for a few hours in the middle 
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of each day. Some two months before they had 
engaged a servant from Bradmouth^ but she only 
stopped a little time^ saying that it was too lonely 
for her ; and since then^ though they had made 
inquiries for one, they had discovered none who 
would be content with the small amount of wages 
offered. They could not afford to give more, how- 
ever, and had been obliged to manage as they could. 

Now Joan passed into the house by the kitchen 
entrance expressly to see if the fire was still alive, 
it being her business to prepare the tea every 
evening. If it should be dead she would have the 
pleasure of lighting it again, and, moreover, would 
have to wait till the kettle boiled before she had 
her tea. So she went in to resolve the horrid 
doubt, and found it was a case of non est with that 
portion of the destroying element which is so useful 
when confined to grates and so excessively dis- 
agreeable when declining to be so limited. In 
other words, fire there was none, and her hunger 
must stay awhile. 

Joan looked reproachfully at the gloomy fire- 
place, and finding that she must go out to a shed 
in the yard to fetch some wood to light it with, 
there being none left from the morning, rebelled 
against her destiny; and thinking of her friend 
Nanny, began to be envious of the favours fate seemed 
to have in store for her. She made up her mind 
that she wouldn't light the fire yet : she would go 
and tell Clara the news she had heard that after- 
noon, she being the one of her sisters Joan 
preferred, though, generally speaking, she was on 
pretty good terms with both. Still, what she had 
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been saying about them^ the eldest especially, that 
afternoon to Nanny, might have led any one to 
suppose there were perpetual quarrels and ill-will 
between them. But not at all : since Joan had grown 
claws so necessary for self-defence in this world, 
and had become older, finding she could not be 
attacked with the same impunity as when younger, 
they had both very materially altered their tone 
towards her, and with the exception of occasional 
bickerings (almost imavoidable when there was so 
much diversity of character), there w^ peace 
between them. This truce was probably also 
owing in great part to the absence of aU oLsion 
of strong emotion, and the comparatively easier 
circumstances in which the family had found them- 
selves for some little time past. However this may 
be, there had come a species of millennium among 
them, and the Lion Eleanor lay down in peace 
with the Lamb Joan — or vice versd, as you will. 
So Joan thought she would go into the drawing- 
room, and talk over the coming marriage with 
Clara. Everv one likes to be the first to tell news, 
and she was no exception to the rule. The father 
was dozing with a book on his knee in the dining- 
room, while Joan's great tabby cat slumbered 
besiilo him, balanced on the arm of the one luxury 
iviuuiuiug to him — an old leather arm-chair. 

Ho was the gentlest of men to animals, and by 
all cU* those that came in cx>ntact with him, beloved ; 
a man content to Ih> served the last, and with the 
loast ; cn\o whom misfortune had rather stupefied 
anil paralysi\l in these later years, whose only 
ooon pat ions >vert^ his daily newspaper, a few old 
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books^ a little woikiiig in the garden^ and an occa- 
sional walk. Snch was what remained of the once 
gay^ extraYagsQt young man of fashion^ the well- 
pated hnsband of a woman of large fortune and 
hrilliant connexions^ and the widowed &ther, 
bravely struggling for a large helpless family. But 
to all there comes a time when straggling must cease, 
and it naturally comes sooner to one who has taken 
up labour with unaccustomed hands^ in late years^ 
than to those whose lot in life is to work, and who 
have been always used to it from their early child- 
hood. It was a contrast, however, that existed 
beneath the same roof between members of the 
same family, and yet, after all, nothing more than 
the usual laws of a Nature who replaces as fast as 
she destroys ; the old life quietly given up, a pro- 
blem too hard to be solved — ^the young life, eagerly 
striving to pierce through the mists of coming 
years: the battle of living finished for the one, 
beginning for the other. Lifers struggles, the 
world's buffets, had been encountered by the father, 
they were yet to come, nay, even sought, by the 
daughter. In the grave, sad eyes of the elder sat 
knowledge, and the price that experience pays for 
it : but the bright looks of the younger, though not 
all unknowing, spoke the ignorance which is given 
to youth in mercy. 

Eleanor was in her own room, probably asleep ; 
for she was fond of an occasional siesta when she 
felt so inclined, which was not unseldom. 

Joan went through the gathering twilight to find 
Clara in the drawing-room. There she was, com- 
fortably established on a sofa with a novel. She, 
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too, though differing in many ways from Eleanor^ 
liked " lolling about/' as Joan, who affected straight- 
backed chairs, and never laid down on couches^ 
stigmatized it, in a certain disgust at such laziness. 
And thus came the announcement, falling on the 
quiet air in the half-darkened room, just as Clara 
in despair at the want of light, half closed her book. 

" I say, Clara ! Nanny Ormskirk is going to 
be married.'' 

" You don't say !" in rather a drawling tone, 
expressing no emotion whatever. N.B. — Clara 
made it a point of conscience never to express 
surprise, even if she felt it, on any occasion what- 
ever. " When did you find that out ?' 

" She told me this afternoon. We went for a 
walk, and then we talked about it." 

" Oh, that is what kept you out so long. 
Eleanor was wondering where you had got to, and 
your fowls were cackling most hideously for their 
* ten,' as vou call it." 

"You might have given it them, you hard- 
hearted thing !" 

" Well, I did think of it," returned Clara, 
plaeidly, " and then it went out of my head." 

** Yes, she is going to be married, and I shall 
lose my friend," repeated Joan, a little discon- 
solutelv. "Well, I must say I am sorry — for 
\uyselt\ 1 mean. I am really fond of that girl ; she 
i» so different to all others I ever saw. She isn't 
stupid, nor *' serious," nor fast — the three varieties 
of u\i.^t English young women in these times." 

** Is the marriage reallv decided on ? When is 
it to he?*' 
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" 0\ it is quite decided^ and it will be in January 
or February, I expect/' 

'^They're cold months. I hope the ceremony 
will be in a small church, well warmed, or the 
bride will look blue in place of the orthodox pink." 

"Oh, they'll see to that,'' said Joan, listlessly. 
And standing by the window she pressed her face 
against the cold panes, and stared out into the 
darkening air. 

The hedge opposite to the house was a high one 
(the road lying in a deep cutting made in the hill), 
and its dark purple shadow stood strongly out in 
relief against the clear, pale blue sky. The view 
from that side of the house was towards the sun- 
setting, and the golden tint still lingering in the 
west graduated as it rose in the heavens into the 
calmest, purest tint of azure that ever formed the 
background to the evening star, which, small and 
pale, now looked down into Joan's uplifted eyes. 
A few seconds passed in silence. Clara began to 
feel sleepy in the twilight, and her sister's thoughts 
had gone off far away from the news she had 
been so eager to tell, and which had, after all, 
fallen so flatly. When you like a person or thing 
very much you are apt to forget that other people 
look upon them with very different eyes from what 
you do. 

" By hook or by crook I must manage to see 
the Times two or three times a week," says Joan, 
at last. 

" I really believe that is the only paper where 
I shall ever see any advertisements about people 
going abroad. You know, if I could find some one 
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who would take me out with them and pay my 
passage-money, I should not care how little I got 
for wages for the first few months/^ 

" I really don^t see how you are to get out in 
Any other way/^ yawns Clara, carelessly. 

^^ 1^11 go, even by Government emigration, if I 
can by no other means,^' says Joan, decidedly; 
^^ and then you pay ten shillings for registration 
fees, or something, and go out free of ex- 
pense j and I have ten pounds now, and the 
chickens will clear at least thirty shillings next 
month.^' 

" What a pity it is that we haven't some rich 
relations who would be good enough to die and 
leave us all their money V^ sighs Clara. 

^^ But we havenH any from whom we can expect 
anything of the sort ! there's the sting of it,'' rejoins 
Joan, moodily, and tapping away at the window- 
pane Avith impatient fingers, in the absent way 
habitual to her if irritated at all. 

" Haven't any ! VThy, there's Aunt Ellen." 

'^Oh, she? She'll outlive us all, see if she 
doesn't.*' 

** But how could I see if I am dead ?' queries 
Clara* in a tone of lazv mischief. 

>^ow if there was one thing more than another 
that markcxl the contrast between the sisters, it 
>vas the dirtVnnioo of Clara's lisrht and careless 
way of tivatin^ almost everinhing spoken of, and 
tho oarnostuoss and direct uos$ that Joan brought 
iv> boar upon tho sanu\ Anything referring even 
iu a nnnoto >va\ tv^ nivvaov or business was taken 
by tho latter iu a manner almost too serious; 
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while it was diflBcult to persuade the former to give 
(apparently, at any rate) attention to matters often 
of great importance in their small way. Joan felt 
snappish when she heard Clara trifle so, and there- 
fore made no answer. 

" What a thing it is to be envious V' she re- 
marked, however, after a second's silence, " and I 
am, and can't help it ! How long I have been 
wishing and trying, longing and waiting, and never 
a chance or helping hand has come to me ; and 
here's Nanny, she has got everything — ^far more 
than I ever even thought of or wanted : lover, 
friends, money, position ; and going to turn her 
back on this weary old country to begin life anew 
in another, where everything, if not fresh to many 
other people, will at least be fresh to her. Ifs 
ridiculous — I know well enough it's ridiculous — ^to 
grumble and groan ; all the growling in the world 
never set anything right yet. But it is so hard that 
I have to do it at all ; and harder still to lack the 
, means of doing it." 

" Well, as you say, there's no use talking about 
it," said Clara, rather monitorially. She was tired 
of hearing the same thing over and over again, no 
doubt ; for Joan's heart was always occupied with 
her scheme, and being by no means a reserved 
young woman, she naturally spoke not unseldom of 
it. Clara would listen to her more indulgently 
than any one else ; but even she became tired some- 
times of poor Joan's turnings and twistings to find 
a path out of the labyrinth of ways and means in 
which she was entangled, especially too as every one 
excepting she herself regarded her emigration idea 
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with supreme contempt and incredulity. They knew 
Joan was plucky, but they felt sure she was not 
plucky enough for that : they looked on home affairs 
as very bad, but they did not see that was any way 
to better them. Confident in her entire lack of 
means and friends of any kind to assist her, the others 
lived calmly on, in the Micawber state '^ of waiting 
for something to turn up,^' and felt no apprehensions 
whatever as to the possibility of that young person 
making a bold dash at some part of the equally high 
arena that hemmed her round on every side, like a 
worried bull at a buU-fight sometimes does. There 
is no one part of the wall lower than another, there 
is no reason to tempt his selecting the place for 
his leap more to the right or more to the left. 
He wants to get away from his foes ; the difficulties 
are equal everywhere : why not then take that part 
of the partition lying nearest him ? 

^^ I dare say it will all come right some day,'* 
added Clara. 

" I don^t see how it is to. My world is too 
thoroughly out of joint, for me to entertain a hope 
that the violent wrench it woiQd take to put it to 
rights again will ever come by itself. The only 
quarter where I see any chance appears to me to 
be in this idea of emigrating. I may fail entirely. 
I may die, or be wrecked going ; I may end my 
days in an hospital there ; but, at least, I shall feel 
I have done what I could. The cleverest person 
in all the world can do no more. It is against 
my nature to live as Eleanor and you here — 
doing nothing and wanting a great deal. However 
troubled the waters of my existence may be, I\e 
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made up my mind to prefer it to the stagnant 
calm of the life Fve been leading this last year or 
two/' 

'^ Well, you know, if you only had a governess's 
place to go to on arriving/or went with some people, 
nobody would have a word to say against your going/' 

^^ As I am over age, all the words spoken by 
every one on earth could have no influence on me. 
No one has any power whatever over my actions. 
Of course, every one here will say I am going out 
to look out for a husband ; I've made up my mind 
to that. And people over there will think — even if 
they do not say it — that I am a very suspicious 
kind of person to start off all by myself to a country 
where I have not a single friend — ^not even an 
acquaintance. But I don't care ! ' Let those 
laugh that win ;' and if God spares me my health, 
a few years or so of hard work will see me on the 
road to a moderate independence." 

'' If you were not so averse to the idea of marry- 
ing," observed Clara, '^I think it is more than 
probable that you might have a chance of making a 
very good match out there." 

*' Shouldn't wonder," returned Joan, indifferently, 
" but I am, you see ; and until I change my mind 
entirely, that road to preferment is therefore closed 
to me. No ; the days are gone by when I would 
have married for money. The best offers in England 
I would almost back myself to refuse — ^now." 

" You'd be a greater stupid than I think you are, 
then," said Clara, unbelievingly. 

" Why, what on earth is the use of marrying to 
be unhappy ? that I might have a roof over my head 
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and food to eat and clothes to wear, without work- 
ing for them ? But if I don't mind working 
and paying for them, where would be the advan- 
tage ? I'm sure I should be miserable if I married : 
young as I am, I should look on my life as finished. 
And, as I'm brisk and clever/' added Miss Joan, 
conceitedly, ^^ and people always marry their con- 
trasts, they say, I should be sure to be yoked to 
some fool of a man, with whom I should lose what 
little patience I have, and at whose thick head I 
should be throwing every hard thing I could find. 
Oh, there'd be dreadful proceedings ! I should be 
in the Divorce Courts in a week, on account of in- 
compatibility of temper." 

^^ But why are you so sure you'd marry a fool ? 
I can't see you're so very wise yourself." 

^^ Why, who on earth but a fool would ever think 
of proposing to me ? I am neither rich, nor 
talented, nor ^beautiful exceedingly,' like the Lady 
of the Lea. There is no inducement of any kind 
to tempt a wise man to propose to me ; therefore, 
it stands to reason that if I ever marry it must 
be a fool. And as I can't say I take to the notion 
at all, I've made up my mind to remain single. 
See what a bad thing it is to be clever ! How 
it ruins a girl's prospects !" 

^^ I wish you'd show your cleverness by getting 
the tea," said Clara, a little impatiently. 

^^ I'm going to," returned Joan, " but it can't be 
ready under half an hour, so you'd better go to 
sleep till I call you." And she left the window near 
which she had been standing and made her way out 
into the hall. 
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Here all was dark and silent. In years to come^ 
Joan^ on looking back to this evening — ^the last she 
was destined to spend in the old, desultory manner, 
could recall, with perfect distinctness, how the 
brooding quiet that lay upon the inhabitants of the 
house (showing that they were at once too poor 
for amusement — ^too well off to work) seemed as 
though too heavy to be broken — ^the lethargy in the 
air, too fascinating to be shaken off. Indoors, every 
one, save herself, rather fairly asleep or dozing; 
without, all hushed and dark and motionless, ex- 
cept the light flutter of leaves on the top branches 
of the tallest shrubs, caused by a night breeze that 
rose as day waned. Through the fanlight over the 
door she could see the distant calm sky, with faint 
golden stars twinkling at each other, as if in gay 
mockery of the sober old earth that lay in such 
deep violet shadows beneath them. She had seen 
the same things at much the same hour hundreds of 
times before ; but somehow the complete stagnation 
into which their existence had fallen, had never yet 
struck her so plainly. Not even the chirp of a 
cricket or grasshopper came to break the utter 
silence. Joan felt impressed by it for one moment, 
and then began to laugh ; it seemed so very droll. 

'^ It is as though we were all in the castle of the 
Sleeping Beauty,^' she said to herself, aloud, as she 
felt by the dark walls her way into the kitchen ; 
"and I shall be the fairy who wakes them all up, 
when the tea is. ready. That horrid fire to take it 
into its head to go out ! Now this is really a case 
in which a husband would be of use. I should say 
to him, ' Gk) out and bring in the wood, and light 
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the fire, there's a good fellow, and Fll set the tea- 
things and fill the kettle/ That would he a very 
fair division of labour. As it is, all the work falls 
upon my shoulders. Verily, there are times when 
it is not good for woman, any more than man, to be 
alone.'' 

1 have said it was fated to be the last evening at 
Bellevue Cottage in which everythiug was to go 
on undisturbed in the old way. The change came 
about as follows : — 

The next morning that unconscious minister of 
fate, the postman, having left a black-edged letter 
at the door, within ten minutes afterwards the house- 
hold knew that the very old aunt (of whom the sisters 
had spoken the evening before as being their only rich 
relative from whom they could expect anything) had 
been suddenly stricken down by a mortal illness, 
and in a few hours had breathed her last. The 
lawyer who had made the will, and who wrote the 
letter announcing the above fact, added, that in in- 
viting Mr. Thornherst to attend the funeral, it was 
bv the wish of the deceased he should be informed 
that she had left five thousand pounds, to be sunk 
in an annuity for him. She would have left him 
more, it was further stated, but she knew there 
would be no use in so doing, as it would only be a 
temptation to future extravagance. 

This was very good news — very. While their 
father lived, then, the girls would be secured from 
want. Great was the jubilation, and as to mourn- 
ing, it was absolutely wi7. None of the Miss Thom- 
hersts had ever even seen this old aunt, and conse- 
quently could not be supposed to entertain any 
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great affection towards a person of whom they knew 
nothings excepting that she was in a position to 
help them^ and did not do so^ though their need of 
such help had at one time been very great. Still, 
the fact of her sndden death, so totally unexpected 
as it was by them, gave a certain amount of shock ; 
and for a few days there was much excitement and 
unsettledness in Bellevue Cottage. ^^ Le bonheur 
vient quelqmfois en dormanty^ as the French pro- 
verb says; and something Aadf actually turned up 
at last, to the glorification of all the Thomhersts, 
excepting Joan, who, though not unthankful or 
selfish enough to be ungrateful, yet felt rather 
snubbed at being perforce the witness to the re- 
markably good results reaped by those who had 
sown nothing ; and was slightly staggered in her 
own mind about her fixed opinion of it being better 
to rise up and go in search of good luck, rather than 
waiting till it came to her. Now at last appeared 
a prospect of her realizing her emigration scheme ; 
for Mr. Thomherst, elated by his sudden accession, 
to competence at least, promised the girls each a 
present of ten pounds. It would not be much in 
the estimation of any one accustomed to the posses- 
sion of riches ; but only some one who has wanted it 
for a long time, and not been able to get it, can 
realize the pleasure with which Joan looked forward 
to such an increase to her hoard. 

^^ But after all, then, it seems that papa will not 
have any of the money before six months' time?'' 
said she, in a disappointed tone, a week or two after 
the arrival of the good news. 

^^ Well, not till the will is proved," replied her 
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sister Clara^ to whom she spoke^ '' which must be 
done within six months. But that is the outside 
of the time when we may expect it/' 

^^What a nuisance! It seems to me as if we 
ought to have it at once^ or half the satisfaction in 
it will be gone/' 

" Papa is going to borrow some money, enough 
for us to move from here, and go on with for a 
time. Mr. Goodman, Aunt Ellen's lawyer, will 
find some one to lend it." 

Upon the security of the legacy ?" 
Yes. I don't exactly understand how it is to be 
done, but it vnll be done, and we shall go from here 
just before Christmas. It is a pity we cannot go 
sooner, but we shall have this house on our hands 
till then." 

^^ The Ormskirks are going next week. Nanny 
told me to-day. They are going to Brighton. Her 
father has been down and engaged apartments for 
them for six months, and she wiU be married from. 
there." 

^^ And are you to be invited for the wedding ?" 

^^ Yes ; I'm to be bridesmaid." 

" Is she only going to have one then ?" 

" Yes ; she says she hates the English fashion of 
the present day of having what the newspapers call 
^ a bevy of young ladies.' She is of the opinion, 
(and I am so too, I must say), that it shows the 
very great amount of goods for which there are no 
bidders in the market ; for, of course, unless in un- 
usual cases, not more than one-third of the pretty 
dears will ever form the pivot on which a similar 
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ceremony turns. It is a fact of statistics. You 
needn't laugh ; it is quite true.'* 

^' Only one bridesmaid ? Well, it is very queer. 
I wonder her mother and sister let her choose for 
herself in that way! Those kind of things are 
generally a family arrangement.^' 

^' Well, I really think that she has a right to 
please herself.'^ 

^' ^ Every dog has his day/ you know; and Nanny 
has waited long enough for hers.'* 

" Ah, you say so because you want to be asked 
there. Very natural : I don't blame you. But I 
don't believe you'll go after all." 

*^ Who lives wiU see," returned Joan. '^ And, 
by-the-bye, have you any idea of where we are 
going when we leave here ? One would think our 
simple home politics might be openly spoken of; 
but I never hear any news except by accident, or 
unless I ask you. I'm such a child, I suppose 
(though I shall be twenty-four next month), that I 
am not to be trusted." 

" What a stupid you are ! Unless you ask, how 
can any one tell you what you want to know ?" 

^' What — ^I ask ? so as to give Eleanor the chance 
of having it in her power to refuse me ? I may be 
stupid, as you very complimentarily observe, but I'm 
not quite so bite as that !" 

^^ We're going to Torquay, or Sidmouth, unless 
' the powers that be ' change their minds between 
this and Christmas." 

^' I shall be very thankful if it is somewhere 
warm," says Joan, with a little shiver, for the day 

8—^ 
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was a cold one, all the bright summer weather of a 
few weeks back having gone. "Thank Heaven! 
Australia may have many faults, but it will at least 
be hot/' 

"What, do you still think of going there?'* 
asked Clara, with a rallying glance. 

" Certainly. This good luck that has come has 
come to papa, not to me. He may die in a few 
years' time, and then I should be in precisely the 
same position I am in at present. Only, as I 
should gain in years, I should lose in pluck, and 
have become used to comforts and ease that I can 
do without now." 

" You think that when you are older you will 
not have courage enough to go through with your 
plans V 

" Yes ; it is only some one who has the mingled 
ignorance and hopefulness of youth, or the energy 
tliat springs from despair, that would ever resolve 
on doing what I mean to do, if I live.'' 

Soon after this the Ormskirks departed, not 
without many embraces and promises to write ex- 
changed between the girls. There had been some- 
thing like an effort of civility on the part of the 
widowed sister and mother of Nanny towards the 
family of which the bride-elect's most intimate 
friend was a member ; and a visit had been paid 
and returned, during which Mrs. Ormskirk had 
said something about the pleasure it would give 
them all to see Joan at the coming wedding. A 
word was also spoken about her being one of the 
bridesmaids (on which Nanny glanced at Joan, as 
if to say, " Never mind, though ; I shall have my 
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own way all the same in the end^'), and then they 
took leave of the others, nothing definite having 
been arranged. Eleanor and Clara were of opinion 
that Joan would not be really invited, after all, 
while the latter was firm in declaring that her 
friend would be true to her promise. 

Weeks and months went on, and December had 
come. The Thomhersts were to leave Weston on 
the 15th inst., and when NannVs long-expected 
letter of formal invitation arrived, the uncomfortable 
process of packing up had already commenced. The 
missive contained a vehement appeal to Joan to 
come and stay with her on a long visit, directly 
after Christmas had passed, and her father and 
sisters were comfortably settled in their new house ; 
and not to go away untU after her marriage. 

Joan was very thankftd for Aunt Ellen^s bequest, 
then. Without the ease that the legacy had im- 
parted to the family finances, she knew well she 
would not have been able to go for want of 
funds. And also, much as she desired the plea- 
sure of this visit, she was withal resolved not to 
use her own savings for the purpose; she would 
try to avoid even touching the present she had re- 
ceived, and endeavour to coax money out of her 
father's purse for the purpose. But here she met 
vrith little success. The most indulgent of parents 
cannot give what they have not got ; and with the 
exception of a few shillings, Joan had to understand 
that if she went she must go with the ten pounds 
her father had given her in accordance with his 
promise. 

There was a short struggle in Joan's mind about 
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going at all^ when she was so unexpectedly dis- 
appointed ; for she had quite built upon his being 
able to afiTord her the few pounds necessary for the 
purpose. But inclination carried the day^ while 
poor prudence retired with an unmistakable snub 
for talking too loudly. She told herself she had 
never before had any great pleasure like this was 
going to be, and that she would probably never 
again have another similar chance ; the money to 
be spent on it^ too, was an unlooked-for present^ and 
not her own hardly-earned and valued savings. So 
she half reluctantly, half willingly, decided upon 
enjoying the opportunity for amusing herself thus 
offered to her; and when she had once made up 
her mind, felt an unusual elation of spirits, together 
with a kind of indefinite hope that perhaps after all 
something more even than mere pleasure might 
come out of the visit. 

" And if nothing does,^' she finished to herself, 
'^ I shall, at the worst, have only been foolish in 
spending the money, and very few people wax old 
without having had some such folies de la jeunesse 
to mourn over. And as Fm not better than others, 
why should I hope to escape from a similar re- 
morse V 




CHAPTER VI. 

JOAN GOES TO THE WEDDING. 

ND your dress will be of white muslin^ with 
a long train (I know you'll like that, in 
spite of your saying how fond you are of 
short dresses) ; and as to what colour you 
would like it trimmed with, or if you would prefer 
it French fashion — all white — ^must be decided when 
you come. Be sure not to disappoint me; and 
don't put off the day we have fixed on, for I want 
to consult you so much, and I am very busy, with 
such a quantity of things to do and think of that I 
get quite worried sometimes. And I know you^l 
help me, wont you ? I can trust to your taste as 
to my own. Fred is very anxious to see you. I 
have shown him your little water-colour portrait, 
and he admires it so much that I am quite jealous.^' 
So much of Nanny's letter Joan read out to her 
sisters. It was two or three days before the hegira 
of the Thomhersts from Weston, and the daughters 
of the family were together in the drawing-room, 
resting themselves after a morning of moving about 
and packing up. It was a bitterly cold day in 
December, and the fire in the grate was low and 
ash-covered. A depressing kind of grey fog, or 
mist rather, was outside the house, and all the 
furniture was looking older and shabbier even than 
usual ; the wall-papers showing more of their patches 
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and partial attempts at repairs no^ that most of 
the pictures had been taken down preparatory to 
their being packed. A general air of something 
amiss hung over the place^ and the two elder Thorn- 
hersts were not in pleasant humours. Joan did not 
know this, and unsuspiciously began to talk about 
her coming ^dsit to the Ormskirks. 

^^ There, just as I said : they have only asked 
you to make yourself useful. You don^t suppose 
such strangers as they are (Eleanor Thornherst 
always laid great stress upon the fact that the 
Ormskirks were entire strangers, although the two 
girls had walked and talked with each other nearly 
every day for more than six months ; still, as the 
families did not visit, she always persisted in speak- 
ing of them as if they had only seen each other once 
or twice) would board and lodge you for a month 
for nothing, do you?" said Eleanor, from a low 
American chair, where she was sitting beside the 
fire with her feet on the fender. *^ You^ll be nicely 
patronized." 

" If I see any of that kind of nonsense, I shall 
go away," returned Joan, beginning to feel rather 
uncomfortable, although hitherto her friend^s letter 
had been nothing but brightness to her. 

^' Nanny wont let you do that. That quiet 
kind of girl has always an immense amount of 
management in her; and you^re nothing but an 
infant of days in your knowledge of the world, and 
how to treat people. She^U twist you round her 
little finger as easily as possible. Any one could." 

'^ Pleasant !" said Joan, ruffled, but trying to 
keep her temper. She began to think Eleanor was 
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very disagreeable to say sueli things ; and to 
determine she should not take the good out of her 
coining pleasure if she were able to prevent it. 

" Depend upon it, my dear, they have some 
object in asking you to their house. People don^t 
do such kind things in this world without expecting 
to be paid for it, in one way or another.^' 

^' I know exactly why I am invited. Because 
Nanny wants me, and has made a point of my 
being asked. Of course, the others don't care if I 
come or not.'' And Joan is conscious of warming 
somewhat. 

^^I wouldn't go at all. I'm sure they don't 
want you, and you'll only be uncomfortable," said 
Eleanor. 

" I am quite determined upon going. Nanny 
likes me, I know, and I'm fond of her ; and she'd 
rather have me than any one else, and it will be a 
great amusement to me. As to her sister — ^well ! 
I'm used to you.'' 

'* I'd never be so mean as to thrust myself where 
I wasn't wanted, or looked upon as inferior," per- 
sisted Eleanor, disregarding the inuendo contained 
in Joan's last remark. 

*' I don't consider myself inferior to them because 
I have not as much money as they have ; and as to 
birth, why, our family is both older and better 
connected than that of the Ormskirks," rejoined 
her sister. ''And — altogether, I think I can 
manage my owa affairs by myself, thank you all 
the same." 

" Oh, indeed ! I should think if I am kind enough 
to take an interest in what concerns you, you 
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might at least have the grace to be thankful/' re- 
torted Eleanor. 

^^ Why, you see, Fve done growing, and if I can't 
make my way in the world now, I never shall at 
all. If I find myself in any scrape, I must only get 
out of it ; and I hope I've savoir faire enough for 
that.'' 

^^ If you have, it must be a corps de riserve/' 
said Eleanor, smiling satirically, " for I can't say 
I've ever seen any of it up to this time." 

Joan pocketed her letter, and getting up from 
her chair, walked over to the nearest window and 
looked out. It was a side window, looking down the 
road, and from it could be seen one of the chimneys 
of the house where the Ormskirks had stayed. She 
felt comforted only by the sight of it. It was so 
unjust to suspect Nanny of anything that was not 
as simply kind and nice as she had always shown 
herself towards her (Joan) at least. She stood 
gazing out with a swelling heart, hating herself for 
having suspicions of Nanny's affection roused, and 
feeling incensed with Eleanor for having aroused 
them. A minute or two passed. Joan began to tap 
at the glass in an impatient manner. It was no 
signal to any one, for there was nothing to be 
seen but leafless shrubs and withered flowers 
in the garden, which was looking especially forlorn 
and neglected ; for, as they were going away, 
they had not thought it worth while to have it 
attended to. 

Joan's sisters knew from the tapping sound that 
she was angry ; and an amused glance was exchanged 
behind her back, between Clara on the couch, as 
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usual^ with a book, and Eleanor on her chair b^ 
the fire. 

'^ "What's the matter now, Joan ?'' asked Clara. 

" Nothing, thank you ! What should be the 
matter with me?'' responded her sister, rather 
shortly. 

'^ Joan suffers greatly from the entire want of 
appreciation with which the family regards her/' 
said Eleanor, sweetly. '^ Ah, Joan ! I'm afraid 
we shall never be as sufl&ciently thankful for the 
privilege of being your relations, and of living 
under the same roof as you, as you think we ought 
to be." 

'^ I'll tell you what," said Joan, whisking herself 
round briskly, to face the enemy who had poured 
in such a raking broadside as the last speech, '^ I 
often wonder what the — (I'd say deuce, if I were a 
man ; as I'm not I'll change the sentence) — ^what 
you will do for a butt to exercise your playful 
witticisms on when I'm gone for good. I shall be 
a loss to you in that way I fancy, if in no other. 
I expect Clara will have an awful time of it ; not 
but what she can scratch and claw very well,, 
too." 

^' Clara will be quite able to take care of her- 
self, I dare say," remarked that young lady, rather 
quickly. 

" I've not a doubt of it. I should like to see 
your first regular pitched battle though. My 
goodness ! there'll be a double tooth and the larger 
bones left of one, and perhaps only the boots of the 
other, to mark the place where ^ they fit, and fit> 
and fit.' " 
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" How ridiculous voa make yoonelf hy taUdng 
as Ton do !'' obseired Eleanor, scoffingly. 
" Do I ? 
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went on Joan, with a malicious chnckle. 

We never quarrel/' said Clara, peaceably. 
Oh !'* responded Joan, emphaticaUy, with spheri- 
cal eyes, and as much of utter incredulity in her 
face as could be well accommodated there. '' Bien ! 
what a singular mistake Fve been under all my life I 
I've always looked on tou two as ' sin and sorrow : 
the undivided though at strife,' as I saw in some 
book or other." 

" How clever you think yourself," said sweet 
Eleanor^ with something very like a sneer in look 
and voice. 

'^ Ah ! don't I ? I must catch it from you. I 
can't surely be original ; unless, as you say, I have 
a corps de reserve. You shouldn't be such a load- 
stone, if you don't want people to follow where you 
lead." 

" Joan I you'd better go and look about your 
packing/' interrupted Clara; ^'or you will find 
yourself all behindhand to-morrow." 

" Thank you for reminding me ; but I'd rather 
not go just this minute. I think Eleanor wants to 
say something to me; she looks as if she were 
' searching for words/ as the Quakers say ; though, 
to do her justice, she doesn't often find herself at a 
loss for them." And Joan's grey eyes twinkled 
wickedly, though she spoke in her softest tone. 

Miss Thornhcrst was somewhat taken aback ; it 
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was not often that Joan attacked, which was^ per- 
haps^ one of the reasons she so often found herself 
'^ nowhere '' in a battle with her elder and more 
quickwitted sister. But now, although as usual 
attacked the first, the assault was resisted, and the 
pursuit conducted with so much vigour and firmness, 
even to the disregarding of a decent pretext for retreat 
afforded by Clara^s interruption to save her from 
being annihilated by the just wrath of the elder, 
even absolutely seeming to court a reply, too, that 
Miss Thomherst hesitated for a second what to say, 
and finally decided upon dignified silence. 

So Joan, seeing that nothing was to be done for 
the present, turned round to the window again, and 
began breathing on the glass, and writing variations 
of her monogram on the obscured panes. Then 
Eleanor's voice broke the silence (which was in- 
tended to be an awful one, and wasn^t), in a tone 
of suppressed excitement, speaking slowly, so as to 
add to the effect — 

'^It is well that you are to be absent for a 
time, Joan, or something would have to be done. 
This most unnatural state of things could not be 
allowed to go on much longer,^' she said. 

'^ If I were you, Fd set about the ' something' 
at once,^^ retorted Joan, hardily. ''It may take 
longer to do than you anticipate ; and what a pity 
it would be for me to come back before it was 
ready ! Only that curiosity is rudeness, I should 
venture to ask, what on earth the mysterious some- 
thing consists of/^ 

''Of course that must depend upon circum- 
stances,^* said Clara, coming to the rescue, though 
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Eleanor looked as if sbe did not at sD fhank her 
for «-o doin^. *'* Yon ought to he aahamed of such 
ingratitude — you. are extremdv wroiig !** And pretty 
little Clara looked up fiom her lair among the 
cushions, with glowing dark eyes, and reproof in 
CTerr cnrre of her lips and cheeks. It was not 
often she exerted herself to speak with sach warmth 
about anrthin?. 

" Well, Sweetums !" said Joan, contemptuously, 
as she turned a slightly surprised glance on her 
seldom roused sister, "what's the matter with 
you? I thought you never interfered in other 
people's afiairs ! K you take my advice youTl keep 
vour hands to vourself, for they're likelv to get 
a good rap over the knuckles if they come my way. 
"What in the name of common sense have I to he 
grateful to Eleanor for — except bullying ? and if I 
were her, I wouldn't throw away anv more of 
so valuable a commodity on one who really does not 
appreciate it/' 

" If your conscience doesn't reproach you " — 
commenced Clara, reprovingly. 

^^ It doesn't — not a bit." And Joan actually had 
the hard-hearted flippancy to laugh. 

" It is useless to waste your words on her, 
Clara," said Eleanor, rising majestically. '^ There 
arc cases in which people are better left to them- 
Hclvcs. The house will soon be freed from her pre- 
H(;n(;(j." And the eldest Miss Thomherst swept from 
tlu; room with a liiblc in her hand. 

" Thitn) n(5vcr were two such people for reading 
Ukj JJil)l(;," observed Joan, whose quick eye had 
marked wliat indeed was not intended to be con- 
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cealed — ^to speak mildly. '^ YoU and she are at it 
always, it seems to me. Do you know, I don't 
think taking so much of it agrees with you ; it is 
too rich : it makes you spiritually bilious, and then 
you pitch into whoever is nearest. A little from 
time to time, properly digested, would do you far 
more good.'' 

"1 know it is of no use to tell you you are 
very wrong to talk in such a way," said Clara, in a 
more subdued voice ; " but I should have thought, 
after all the sad events that have occurred to us 
not so long ago, that ^" 

'^ Well — ^what is coming now, I wonder ?" 

'^ You would have valued it more yourself, or at 
least respected those that do," finished her sister. 

Joan looked steadily at her for a minute, and 
then gave way to a scornful laugh. '^ I respect 
you and Eleanor !" she said ; " and for what, I 
should like to know ? For reading the Bible ? In 
my opinion, those who read it are no better than 
those who read cookery-books, if they don't go by 
what it says." 

'^ How do you know we don't ?" in a nettled 
tone. 

'^ 111 give you one proof — ^the first that occurs 
to me. You put very little control over your 
tongues. Do you suppose for one instant that 
any one who really wishes to do right ever sauces to 
such a degree as Eleanor always does, and you 
have begun to do of. late ? Certainly, you used to 
be very nice once ; but these last few weeks you 
are becoming nearly as agreeable as she is." 

" I shall not speak to you any more," says 
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Clara, dropping her dark eyelashes on her bright 
cheeks, and taking up her book. 

" I daresay I shall survive it/^ says her sister, 
dryly ; *^ but really, as to this perpetual reading of 
the Bible, it ceases to be devotion, and has become 
only a personal peculiarity with you both.^^ 

It must not be supposed from the foregoing 
conversation that the sisters continued in wrath 
with each other. Not at all. Clara was really 
conscientious, and in a general way rarely repeated 
what she thought would cause further quarrels; 
and so Eleanor was left in blissful ignorance of 
Joan^s finishing enormities. This was perhaps 
fortunate for the latter, as the former might have 
been thereupon tempted to begin that mystic 
something (all the more awful for its vagueness) 
at once, which was, in her own language, to put an 
end " to such unnatural proceedings ^^ as that of 
her youngest sister at last utterly declining to 
submit to any more browbeating and bullying. 
It is very probable that Eleanor really was not 
conscious to what lengths she occasionally went in 
her endeavours after arbitrary power, and her 
extreme fondness for arranging other people^s affairs 
exactly as she would have them arranged, to the 
utter disregarding of their owners' wishes. She 
possibly was of opinion that, as she knew better 
than any one how everything should be settled, it 
was mere folly and contumacy on their parts to 
make any objections to an interference on her 
part, as clever as it was kind ; and for which she 
never got any thanks, though indeed, as she used 
to say, *^ she never expected any -" to which Joan 
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had the bad feeling and hardihood to rejoin on 
one occasion^ '^ that it was lucky she didn^t, for 
she would never get any from her. When she 
wanted advice she^d ask for it ; until then she^d 
rather be let alone — ^much obliged all the same/^ 
Despite this unmistakable ingratitude, Eleanor 
persevered manfully in trying to have a finger in 
most of, if not all, the pies, big and little, that 
were being made about her. ^' It was her place as 
head of the house/^ she would sometimes assert, 
'^ to know everything that was going on around her, 
so that she might give or withhold her sanction 
as she thought fit, and tender counsel where she 
saw there was need of it/* 

In a few days after the above conversation the 
Thomhersts had quitted Weston, and after a long 
wearisome journey came to Torquay. The greater 
part of the furniture had been sent to the sales- 
rooms at Bradmouth-on-the-Sea, for it was so very 
old as not to be worth the expense of moving it ; 
and as the house which had been taken for them in 
that most charming of watering-places was only 
partly furnished, what remained of it went to fill 
up gaps very well. Their new dwelling was a 
comfortable and very pleasantly situated one, and 
the family were of opinion that they could endure 
life there very tolerably for a few months, intending 
as soon as fine weather came to set out for the 
Continent, where they meant to travel about for 
several years. However, as this narration has 
nothing whatever to do with Joan^s temporary 
sojourn in Devonshire, nothing more need be said 
about it j and the next time we meet with her is 
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whcu she is in a train that has just entei^ the 
Brighton railway station^ on her way to pay her 
promised visit to Miss Ormskirk. 

She was being waited for by a lady and gen- 
tleman^ one of whom had b^un to feel rather 
fidgety at the train not having ''put in an 
appearanee " at a qnarter of an honr overtime. 
But impatience and half-formed misgivings as to 
railway accidents were both pnt to instantaneous 
rout by the appearance of the first white pnflF of 
smoke in the distance ; and the face of her ficiend 
protruding anxiously from one of the carriage 
windows, and looking very rosy and pleasantly 
excited, finally dissipated all uncomfortable sen- 
sations. 

" Look, Fred ! there she is ! that pretty girl with 
the black straw hat. Isn^t she a darling r^' And 
without waiting for any reply, Nanny hastened 
towards the carriage, followed by Mr. Armstrong, 
who really didn^t feel himself justified in answering 
the enthusiastic question of his lady-love in the 
affirmative, not being able to judge of the young 
lady^s claims as to her being a '^ darling ^' or not, 
from a momentary glimpse. However, he saw a 
very good-looking girl, in his opinion, when he 
opened the door of the compartment, to release her 
from her thraldom ; one with bright rose-coloured 
checks, frank, laughing eyes, and a general expres- 
sion of hearty bonhomie, without a touch of vul- 
garity, that made a 'very favourable impression on 
him. But then you know he was a young man 
fresh from India ; and those returned exiles are very 
apt, on first coming back to England, to think they 
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•see a great many pretty girls ; just as a Prencli- 
man who has passed some time among the flat- 
xjhested demoiselles Anglaises is of opinion, when he 
finds himself once more in Paris, that all the women 
there have very good figures. 

Joan had a very joyful welcome from Nanny 
Ormskirk, and was introduced to the future husband 
of her friend with an emphasis that showed she was 
looked upon in a very diflTerent light to that of an 
ordinary acquaintance. And when she arrived at 
the house the Ormskirks had engaged for the winter, 
the reception she met with showed, that although 
there might have been opposition to the fact of her 
having been invited at all, there was nothing to 
be anticipated during her visit which was not of a 
sufficiently cordial kind. For Nanny, from being 
the person of least consequence in the family, was 
now suddenly raised to the position of the first ; 
and she found her wishes were consulted and de- 
ferred to in a manner that was almost embarrassing 
to one so unassuming as she was. The interest 
and affection of both parents being naturally roused 
now that they were on the point of losing their 
youngest daughter (whose claims to consideration 
hitherto, whenever they had been put forth, were 
quietly ignored in favour of those of the strong- 
minded widow), they sided with her when she 
expressed a wish to ask Joan to be her bridesmaid 
in almost unprecedented opposition to Mrs. Donne. 
This desire of Nanny^s had been rather strongly 
protested against by her sister, who counselled the 
invitation of a distant cousin to fill the important 
office ; plainly declaring that the Thornherst con- 
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nexion was not one which would be nice to- 
keep up. The bride-elect carried her point, how- 
ever. 

It was a pleasant change for both the girls &om 
the quiet of Weston to the comparative gaiety and 
liveliness of Brighton, although out of season. 
The shopping and consultations, a run up to Lon- 
don, the dressmaking, the daily walks and drives, 
two or three visits to the theatre, a concert or so, 
and various pleasant excursions in the neighbour- 
hood helped to pass the days away very enjoyably : 
and every now and then Joan would find with a 
start, that she had almost forgotten, in the amuse- 
ment of the present, the uncertainties and hardships 
of her future. But she excused herself by averring 
that a momentary oblivion did%er good ; the gaiety^ 
for it was so to her, of her visit, should not make 
her either discontented or fastidious. And in the 
meantime she turned everything and everybody, as 
far as she was able, to account. No one took sueh 
interest in acting, or paid more attention to the 
music and songs, than Joan did when they went 
to the theatre and concert rooms. She got Mr. 
Armstrong to teach her to distinguish between the 
various kiuds of vessels, with the names of their 
component parts ; and asked him so many questions 
about Brisbane (having found out that an intimate 
friend of his had been living there for several years^ 
and constantly sent him newspapers), that his 
curiosity was aroused, and he insisted upon knowing^ 
the why and wherefore of such a thirst for infor- 
mation. Whereupon, having enjoined him to pre- 
fect secresy, Nanny and Joan jointly imparted to 
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him the plan of the latter to emigrate to seek her 
fortune. This was done with secret misgivings on 
Joan^s part^ and an unexpressed hope on the side of 
her friend, that by his remonstrances the former 
would be deterred from taking so desperate a step. 
His amazement was pretty strong when he found 
that she meant to go alone, if unable to get engaged 
as a governess by a fatnily going out; and his 
arguments against such an imprudent proceeding 
certainly somewhat shook Joan^s purpose. But 
these were only new perplexities to be van- 
quished, or at all events confronted; for after a 
short discouragement, her courage or obstinacy (as 
her friend called it, feeling almost really angry with 
her) rose just as steadily as ever, though she con- 
fessed herself a convert to the fact that she mmt 
travel with some family ; that on no account must 
she set oflF by herself. When she confessed this, 
Nanny felt that a great point was gained ; and it is 
characteristic of her unusually amiable nature that 
she took such keen interest in Joan^s affairs at a 
time when almost any other girl would have had 
neither thought nor word for anything not closely 
connected with herself. But apart from the sincere 
affection she had inspired her with, the happy bride- 
elect could not think without natural repugnance 
on the hazardous and toilsome road allotted to one 
as young, fair, and gentle bom as herself. And 
when she thought of the difference between her own 
sheltered and cared-for lot, and the forlorn and ex- 
posed one of her friend, her heart felt a pained pity 
so great that she could not forget her. Many 
were the consultations she held with her Frederick 
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as to what could be done to assist her. " Oh, if some- 
old lady would only want a companion^ or an object 
to bestow her affections on and leave her money 
to ! And if Nanny could but hear of such a want 
on the part of the old lady ! K some one would 
only fall in love with her and marry her ! H any^ 
thing would happen to prevent her going to* 
Australia V^ thought Miss Ormskirk, despairingly. 
And the worst of it was, that Joan, who was so- 
cheerfiil and brave and confident, would become- 
quite vexed and unhappy when she was talked tO' 
against her favourite scheme. So" Nanny, her lips- 
being sealed to every one else, found considerable 
consolation in unburdening her heart to Mr. Arm- 
strong, who heard her very patiently and with 
interest, as, from what he had seen of Miss Thom- 
herst, she had favourably impressed him ; and if it 
had laid in his power, he would have been very con- 
tent to be of service to her. 

Joan had been with the Ormskirks about a 
month^s time, and the marriage was to take place 
in a fortnight. Nanny^s anxieties on her friend^s- 
score were beginning to fade before her own more 
pressing necessities ; and Mr. Armstrong very natu- 
rally forgot all about her plans, not being so 
constantly reminded of them as before by his 
fiancee, when something occurred that seemed to 
solve all present difficulties on her score, in a^ 
manner as delightful as it was unexpected. 




CHAPTER VII. 

MR. AND MRS. ESSINGTON. 

ELL, Fred, what are we going to do 
to-day ? Can^t you suggest anything 
or any place to go and see ? for I am 
quite tired of work, and so is Joan, 
too, Fm sure, though she wont own it. Look at 
her ! working away like a galley-slave. Do put 
that rucheing away, dear ; and come and talk, and 
be idle for a few minutes.^' 

Thus Nanny Ormskirk, addressing alternately 
her cousin and Miss Thomherst, one fine sunny 
morning at the beginning of February. The hard 
frost of the day before had given way to the soft- 
ening influence of rain during the night, and the 
wind having changed again, the blue sky was 
showing overhead, while the air was mild and even 
warjQ in sheltered places. The two girls were 
alone, working, in the drawing-room when Mr. 
Armstrong was announced; Mrs. Ormskirk always 
breakfasting in bed, and never rising until it was 
time for luncheon, and Mrs. Donne being occupied 
in reading the morning paper to her mother. 
Mr. Ormskirk was in London, where, as I have 
before mentioned, he resided principally; finding 
attractions in his neat little suite of bachelor apart- 
ments and club (both of which, moderate as was 
his income, he always managed to keep up) that 
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were not to be found with his family in a water- 
ing-place out of season. 

" It^s all very fine, Nanny, to talk about being 
idle/^ said Joan, finding that Mr. Armstrong did 
not immediately reply to the exhortation of his 
fiancee, but had taken his place in a comfortable 
arm-chair by her side, and was pleasingly engaged 
in pulling at the ends of his long whiskers, while 
looking lazily and contentedly at the pretty girl 
seated near him, who was to be his wife in less 
than three weeks^ time ; '^ but what would you say 
if the dressmaker were not able to finish your grey 
dress by to-morrow ? It has been so long finishing, 
that it will be quite fanie by the time you receive 
it ; and if this trimming is not ready when she 
comes this evening, it is certain to hang on still 
Jonger. Besides, look^^ — holding the article up for 
Inspection — ^^ I have only about a yard more of it to 

'^ You can do that when we come in,^^ returned 
Nanny. ^^ It is such a lovely morning that I have 
set my heart upon going out. Come, Fred, you 
haven^t answered my question yet. Is there no 
news of any kind you can tell us, if you are * not 
equal to the emergency of suggesting something 
nice for us to do T^ 

" News ? Well, that just reminds me of something 
I saw in the paper this morning. Among the 
' arrivals ^ I noticed the names of some old friends 
of mine, a Mr. and Mr». Essington. They are 
staying at the Imperial. I thought I would look 
them up some time this week. They^re very 
Tileasant people, or used to be ; and I don^t suppose 
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they are materially altered from what they were 
before I went to India.^' 

*^ What kind of persons are they, young, old, or 
middle-aged 't" asked Nanny. 

*^Well, middle-aged; I should say Essington 
would be about fifty-three or four, and his wife 
forty-one or two, by this time. Very good-natured 
both of them are.^^ 

'r But are you sure they're the same people ?'' 

" Well, no, I haven't seen them, and there are 
others of the same name in the world no doubt. 
Perhaps we shall meet them walking about some- 
where. That is everything I have in the shape of 
news, Nanny/' . 

" Well, at any rafce, we'll put our hats on and 
go out to walk at once," said Miss Ormskirk. 
'^ It wouldn't be too windy for the pier, would it, 
Joan ?" 

"How can she tell?" asked Mr. Armstrong; 
*^ she hasn't been out." 

" Oh, it is no use to ask you, sir ; you would say 
at once that there was only a ^ slight breeze,' as you 
did the other day when you lured us there, and we 
were nearly blown away. Men are no judges of 
wind — judging from you, you silly fellow 1" 

" Well," said Fred, stoutly, in self-defence, " I 
don't see the harm of ladies showing their ankles, 
when they have pretty ones ; if they haven't nicely 
shaped ^" 

" Hush, sir ! what lawless ideas ! Joan will be 
shocked ! Look^ she is blushing ! she is so awfully 
proper." And wicked Nanny laughed with glee, as 
she pointed to Miss Thomherst^ who was not blush- 
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ing at all, but had very nearly laughed outright. 
She quelled her impulse, however, and only bent 
her head more down over her work so as to hide 
her face. 

"Absurd, Nanny, I wasn^t thinking of blush- 
ing,^^ she said. 

" Then you ought to have been, miss ! Come, 
let us roll up the ribbon and go to dress.'' And 
the two girls went off to prepare for their 
walk. 

They turned out of the square where they were 
living, emerging upon the esplanade, and as the day 
was so fine they met a good many people coming 
and going. There was less of the solitariness that 
is so depressing to see in an habitually gay place, 
than there had been since Joan arrived on her visit ; 
and Nanny, who was very impressible, found her 
spirits rise more and more. 

Up and down the three walked, good-looking, 
sunburnt Fred (with the big moustache and long 
silken whiskers his fair fiancee was so proud of, that 
she would not let him have them reduced to the 
fashionable modicum, which he himself was inclined 
to have done) walking between two of the prettiest 
girls to be seen in Brighton, whose bright eyes and 
clear skins showed well beneath their piquant little 
hats, and doing his best to make them laugh at 
some queer anecdote or other, for he was no mean 
narrator, and could put a considerable amount of 
humour into his looks and tones when he wished. 

" Joan, don^t we want a new book T^ Miss Orms- 
kirk said, during one of their turnings. 

"I donH think we ought to have one, when 
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there is so much to be done," was the prudent 
demurrer. 

^^ But well get this lazy fellow to read to us- 
while we sew" rejoined Nanny, looking fondly up 
at her tall sweetheart. " You know you like to 
hear him read, Joan — especially the pathetic parts ;, 
he does so hurry over them, and says the words in 
such a hard, loud toDe, so as to show us he isuH a 
bit affected. Oh, you dear, old, silly Fred ! you 
are so hard-hearted, are you not ? you never cry 
over novels, never !" 

" Well — ^really, you are so very hard on a fellow,, 
you're always on the look-out for chaff. I know 
Miss Thomherst is, especially,^' muttered Fred, 
looking rather sheepish. 

^' I like to hear Mr. Armstrong read the love- 
making best,'' remarked Joan, demurely. "He 
does it with such imction. Of course it is a 
twice told tale to you, Nanny; but I declare, 
that to me, an outsider, it is very edifying. It 
is beautiftd ! I do so enjoy it !" 

" She is a heartless, soulless thing !" cried Miss 
Ormskirk, who did not half relish the other's 
joking, seeing that her Fred was looking some- 
what uncomfortable. " Just imagine how she will 
look and talk when she meets with ^une dme 
amie /' No half measures with Joan ! Oh, my 
goodness ! how you will love if you ever find any 
one you really Uke ! It will be aU or nothing in her 
case, wont it, Fred ? She iM so terribly in earnest." 

" I'd rather be in her good books than her bad 
ones, I must mj/*' said Hr. Annstrong, rather 
malidousfy. 
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" I daresay you would. Fm sure I should scold 
vigorously V rejoined Joan^ smiling and blushing 
under this double fire. " But if you really want to 
go to the library, Nanny, here we are quite close 
to it ; let us go in now, and then we needn^t come 
past this way again.^' 

So they entered the shop, and while the others 
were examining some of the many pretty trifles that 
are usually to be seen in places of that description, 
Joan took the catalogue and went to the other end of 
the long counter, for Nanny always got her to choose 
what books they should have. One or two she 
selected, and taking up another found it so very 
interesting, that she was soon lost in it, in her usual 
fashion when her attention became strongly at- 
tracted. It was really only for a minute or two, 
although it seemed to her much longer; but so 
entire had been her momentary abstraction, so rapt 
her absorption, that she fairly started with a sense 
of guilt that she should have suflered herself to be 
so led away, on hearing familiar voices speaking 
with other ones rather loudly and in pleased accents 
from the other end of the shop. 

Turning her head over her shoulder and looking 
towards her companions, she beheld them shaking 
hands very cordially with a little stout lady and a 
middle-height stout gentleman, while Mr. Armstrong 
was in the act of saying, " I saw your names in the 
paper this morning,^^ which led her to conclude 
these were none other than the friends he had been 
speaking of to Nanny before they came out. Joan 
was naturally by no means either a forward or self- 
confident girl ; so, although she had chosen the 
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books^ she did not join her party for a minute or two, 
seeing they were aU chatting veiy amicably together. 
However, when the stranger lady stepped up to the 
counter and bought some writing-paper, while the 
gentleman remarked — ^^'Then, as our roads lie in 
the same direction, we^U walk up together ;^^ — she 
thought she had better put in an appearance. 

'' Ah, Joan, here you are ! I must introduce to 
you my dearest friend,^' said Nanny ; then, as she 
came up to them, and the bride-elect turned to the 
strangers and smiled in her own timid, blushing 
way, " Miss Joan Thomherst, who has come to be 
my bridesmaid/^ 

'^ Thomherst \" exclaimed Mrs. Essington, look- 
ing at Joan, rather sharply, as she scrutinized her 
face with a pair of quick, pleasant dark eyes, the 
open cheerful expression of which served to counter- 
act the somewhat stem effect produced by the pair of 
thick straight eyebrows accompanying them. ^' I had 
a cousin who married a Mr. Thomherst ; I wonder 
if we shall turn out to be related in some way ? 
The name is not a common one.'^ And she smiled 
very genially as she spoke. Joan was startled, 
eager, and puzzled, all in one ; and Nanny^s face 
showed that she was nearly as much in- 
terested. 

'^ I don^t know much about my relations,'' then 
said the former, after a sUght pause of embarrass- 
ment, and hesitating as to what she should say — it 
seemed such a strange admission to make — " but I 
never remember hearing the name of 
among them.'' 

" What was your mother's unmazried 
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'^ Janet Bailtie. She bdanged to m Scotch £unily 

in ATTshire/' 

" That's it ! Poor Janet iras my first oonsin on 
the mother's side.^ 

Here was a surprise ! Qnesdons and answers 
followed each other rapidhr ; and haring taken up her 
purchase of paper, Mrs. Essington led the way out 
of the shop, observing that ther could talk with more 
freedom on the Parade. Joan felt quite bewildered 
with the sudden discovery, and very pleased by the 
cordial and hearty manner in which both the 
strangers welcomed her as a relation ; they, on their 
part, appearing no less content with their newly 
found cousin. The walk was a prolonged one that 
morning, and before they separated it was agreed 
that the Essingtons would come and call on Mrs. 
Ormskirk the same afternoon, to be introduced to 
Nanny's mother and sister. Something was said 
too of Joan coming to dine and spend the evening 
with them at the Hotel where they were staying ; 
and then, with many pleasant speeches on either 
side, each party returned home. All the three 
young folks were pleased at this unexpected ren- 
contre. Mr. Armstrong was gratified by the com- 
pliments expressed and implied that he had received 
on behalf of his intended wife; Nanny was de- 
lighted at some of her firiend^s relations having 
turned up, and their very pleasant acknowledgment 
of her as a near connexion ; while Joan indulged a 
faint, vague hope that, as they both looked kind, 
good-natured people, they might help her some- 
what cither by advice or introductions — not other- 
wise ; for Mr. Armstrong had said they were not at 
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all rich, only moderately well olBF. Many were the 
remarks made on their new acquaintances when the 
girls got home ; and Nanny openly expressed her 
hopes that a new way would hereby be opened for 
Joan^ and that after all^ there would be no necessity 
for her to emigrate. In fact. Miss Ormskirk was 
of opinion that the something which she had longed 
to happen was on the point of showing itself. 

Mrs. Ormskirk, too, and her eldest daughter, 
were slightly excited about the discovery of the 
morning ; and the one was in her best cap, and the 
other in her best humour when the visitors arrived. 
Nanny was in almost as great a flutter as if it had 
been herself instead of Joan who was in question ; 
and insisted on doing her fnend^s hair, in lending 
her some cuffs which were of newer fashion than 
her own, in making her put on her nicest dress, 
and finally, on walking round and round her to see 
if she was quite irreproachable on all sides. Dear, 
amiable Nanny Ormskirk ! Fred may consider him- 
self as a very fortunate young man, when, having 
made up his mind to put his hand into the bag 
matrimonial, he is so hxckj as to have drawn forth 
««ch a genuinely nnselfish; loving mate. Her very 
faults, or rather weaknesses, were only virtues car- 
ried to an injudicious extent ; and the slight ap- 
pearance of helplessness and anxious melancholy in 
her face, that made her look many years younger 
than she really was, and perhaps conveyed an idea 
of indecision and moral instability to those who 
knew little of her, had aknost disappeared under the 
new regimeii of home kindness and consideration, 
together witk. the ||^;;fi|^:of Fred being at 
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hand to stand up for her^ and that ^[le was shortly 
to begin a new life with him, away from infinences 
under which her nature could not flourii^ and 
beneath which, if she had never known any other, 
her real character would never have had a fiiir 
chance of developing into anytibing more than a 
timid reilex of the opinions of others. 

So the E;9singtons came to pay their yisat, and 
when they departed took Joan with them, promiang 
to bring or send her back again in a cab; and 
Nanny during the evening — ^which, as usual, Mr. 
Armstrong spent with the family of his fiancee — 
imparted to him her belief that, if everything went 
on smoothly as she expected it would (seeing no 
reason at present to the contrary), certain seeds she 
had cunningly sown that afternoon in Mrs. Essing* 
ton^s mind anent Joan, would spring up and bear 
good fruit, even to the inviting of her on a visit 
after the wedding was over, and the bride and 
bridegroom set off on their long journey towards 
the East. To which Fred said, *' Perhaps so, 
and he hoped they might ; but Nanny mustn't 
make too sure. Mrs. Essington was known to have 
married without having a farthing of her own, and, 
the relationship being hers, her husband might not 
feel as inclined to take up Miss Thomherst as 
she was ; therefore, as the money was on his side, 
difficulties might be raised in the way of what would 
be the very best thing that could possibly occur, as 
far as they could see, for her.'' And then he told 
Nanny that she was putting her king in great 
danger, and had better look after his giddy majesty. 
For the lovers were playing at chess^ and in her 
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interest in the affairs of her friend, Miss Ormskirk 
had been paying very little attention to the game. 
She laughed at seeing the desperate condition her 
men were in ; and, putting her long, slender white 
hands over the battle-field, insisted upon knocking 
all the pieces over, and commencing a new game. 
"Whereupon Mr. Armstrong, though declaring it was 
not fair, and that she was an awful little cheat, was 
fain to give way ; but in revenge, selected the pretty 
delicate finger, pink-topped and blue-veined, that 
'Carried his engaged ring of pale blue turquoises and 
pearls, and kissed it until Nanny, with many affected 
frowns and signs of caution, was obliged to take it 
away from him for fear this byplay should be ob- 
served by the stem and strong-minded Mrs. Donne, 
who was sitting at a little distance with her back to 
them, reading, while beside her Mrs. Ormskirk dozed 
placidly on the sofa. Fred had considered him- 
self rather badly used at first when Joan came, as 
between the ever- watchful eyes of the two '^dragons'' 
(as he most injuriously designated her and his ftiture 
sister-in-law) he found very few opportunities for 
any of those little familiarities and caresses that 
are permitted to almost all men in a similarly 
advanced stage of their engagement. Nanny, in 
fact, forbade him all such indulgences in the pre- 
43ence of her sister, fearing that it might awaken 
memories in her mind that were better let alone 
(for although Mrs. Donne^s husband had been con- 
siderably older than herself, there was known to 
have existed a very strong affection between them), 
and under the all-seeing eyes of wide-awake Joan — 
-who never having had any such affairs herself, was 
VOL, !• 10 
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rather prone to contemplate those of her friend 
with intense delight, as affording rare subjects for 
fun and teasing — ^he literally felt too shy and 
awkward, almost not liking to kiss his Nanny when 
he came to see her every morning if the bright 
glances of the mischief-loving girl chanced to be 
turned in his direction. But Nanny, having borne 
numberless chaffings very meekly, plucked up courage 
after a time, and united with her Fred in rallying 
the enemy upon her loneliness, and predicting that 
she would go through such tragic scenes when she 
became engaged, if she made such a fuss about 
^^ nothing,^^ that Miss Thornherst had fairly re- 
treated, and laughingly told her adversaries that 
for the future — knowing nothing about all such 
mysteries — she'd leave them to themselves, with her 
blessing. 

Nanny and Mr. Fred Armstrong had a very plea- 
sant evening, while the younger dragon was gone 
to see her new friends; and from the account 
the latter gave of herself when she returned 
and the two girls were gone up to the room they 
shared between them, it did not appear that she 
had been unhappy either. Nanny was very eager 
to hear all Joan could tell her about her relatives, 
and Joan was equally eager on her part to tell all 
she knew, and talk over the incidents of the day. 
She had already thought of writing a long letter to 
her father, telling him all about the Essingtons, 
and speculated as to whether, in case she were 
invited to stay awhile with them, he would be able 
to send her some money to buy a few trifles, which 
would then be indispensable, for her deficiencies 
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had hitherto been only made up by Nanny^s kind^ 
ness in lending her all she wanted. So you see 
Joan, though she was enjoying herself very much 
at Brighton, had not been without her petty mor- 
tifications, for she felt more than ever inclined to 
keep her small savings untouched, as far as she was 
able to do so. 

" They were very kind to me indeed, Nanny,^^ 
she said, speaking as she stood by the white- 
covered toilet-table letting down her hair, while 
Miss Ormskirk was engaged in the important occu- 
pation of wetting her blonde locks, and putting 
them up in pins to produce on the morrow that 
pretty shiny ripple which became her so well, and 
that Mr. Armstrong naturally much preferred to 
the move prononci manner in which Miss Thornherst 
was coiffee. *' Nothing could have been more kind. 
We spent the time in gossiping over old family 
stories ; and I have learnt a great deal more about 
my relations from their remarks and accounts than 
I ever did from papa or my sisters. I may truly 
say it was by the ^back-staircase^ that I have 
ever known anything at all about who or what we 
are. Poor nurse used to tell me things from time 
to time, and make remarks such as these — 'Ah, 
child ! times are changed since your grandmamma, 
drove her four horses into Helston (that is the towm 
near which papa^s property was, Nanny) ; and if 
she wanted a yard of linen, thought it would be 
below her dignity if she did not order a piece !' 
and ' It IS enough to make her turn in her grave, 
if she only knew how things were now with her own 
grandchildren V But I never before had so. 
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an idea of the consequence in which we were really 
held — about fifty years ago V' sneered Joan, bitterly. 
" When one sees a ragged old purse in a gutter 
it is difficult to fancy how much money has passed 
through it during its existence simply by looking 
at it/' 

" Well, but though the money is spent, it is nice 
to know that it has been there once/' suggested 
Nanny. 

'^ Yes. It reminds me of a time when I used to 
feel quite comforted in walking past some very large 
handsome houses, not far from where we lived in 
London, and saying to myself, ^ There are rich 
people as well as poor ones in the world (a fact 
which I was at times in danger of forgetting— 
everything surrounding us being so dispiritingly 
meagre and homely) ! there are great riches in the 
world which are always changing hands. Courage ! 
one day you may manage to get some of them.' 
It is much better than if every one was only just 
comfortably olBF. I declare to you, Nanny, I have 
been quite consoled only by looking at the evidence 
of great riches ! Like many people who are trying 
to get to Heaven, when great difficulties lie in the 
way of getting rich, one becomes discouraged, 
and almost disposed to question if ^ le Jeu vaut la 
chandelle.' But if, frdm time to time, they were 
able to see what it really was for which they were 
striving, they would account the trouble they have 
to encounter beforehand as very little. It is not 
so easy to realize what one has never seen; and 
Heaven, in most minds, appears made up of nega- 
tives rather than positives.'' 
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" Well, I think the negatives are equal to any 
positives/' contested Nanny. ''Fancy — no more 
sorrow, no more illness ^' 

" But no more Fredy^ interrupted Joan, slyly, 
changing her tone. " No marriages in Heaven, 
Miss Nanny ! and that is a positive I imagine you'd 
rather have continued — that is, if you remain in 
your present state of mind, eh V 

'' Oh, Joan 1 how can you be so naughty T^ And 
very proper and orthodox Miss Ormskirk looked 
genuinely horrified at such flippancy. 

'' Well, can you dispute the truth of my asser- 
tion ? I'll cry peccavi in a minute if you can. I 
don't mind a bit saying I am wrong if it can be so 
proved. I'm not proud about that. But, dites- 
done, Nanny ; just fancy people who don't marry 
here wont have a ghost of a chance there. Doesn't 
it seem a shame? All the old maids and old 
bachelors will go flapping about in the air with no 
kindred soul to give 'em a friendly brush on the 
wings if the feathers get ruflSed !" 

" Joan, Joan !" 

'' And some will have two or three — depends upon 
how many times they have married ! It is all very 
fine to say ' Joan, Joan !' but it strikes me that I shall 
be better off in the other place ; because the more 
crumpled and rough my feathers look there, the 
more wicked and stylish I shall appear ! I must 
say I should like to be the best of my kind, where 
ever I was-: " 

'^ How you can go to bed and go to sleep after 
saying tudbi awful things, Joan, is a marvel to me !" 
said ISwaxkj, tiyiiigt0^keep grave and look rebuking ; 
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but her laudable attempt collapsed suddenly^ on 
seeing her companion turn her face round, with a 
bright and mischievously triumphant smile, in order 
to display a splendid pair of black moustaches and 
a great imperial that she had rapidly produced un- 
obser\'ed while talking, by the aid of the cork of a 
medicine bottle, subtly burnt at the flame of the 
candle. 

" Was there ever such a petite diabksse ?^' asked 
Miss Ormskirk, who was partial to using French 
phrases — a habit which Joan was beginning to catch 
from her. " I believe you're possessed to-night ! 
You'll never get your face clean again I They're 
very becoming, though." 

" Aren't they ?" exulted Joan. '* With a big 
flap hat I should have quite the air of a bandit 
bravo !" And her eyes sparkled so audaciously 
beneath the awe-inspiring pair of jetty eyebrows, 
she had judiciously added to the rest of her borrowed 
plumes, that Nanny really began to think the 
apparition of so handsome a cavalier in her room 
between twelve and ope o'clock at night was a fact 
80 glaringly scandalous, that Fred would be per- 
fectly justified in feeling jealous should it come to 
his knowledge. With some little diflBculty, for the 
bravo was in high spirits and not a bit sleepy, 
Nanny succeeded in persuading her to wash off the 
becoming unfcminine appendages and go to bed ; but 
before this was done there ensued a wild but en- 
forcedly silent chase with sHpperless feet round the 
room (as Mrs, Ormskirk slept underneatli) of Joan 
after Nanny ; the one insisting on a kiss with the 
moustaches, the other as vehemently refusing it 
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-until they were nibbed away. The contest ended 
by Joan being compelled to stop in order to arrest 
a loud fit of laughing at the letter's indignation, and 
averring that she really believed she considered it 
.quite improper to let any one with moustaches loss 
her except Mr. Armstrong. Peace and quiet suc- 
ceeded at length. And when the heads of the two 
girls were fairly on their pillows. Miss Thomherst 
became " goodj" as her friend called it, and went 
into every particular about her visit that she knew 
would interest her. Of how her cousin, Jlrs. 
!Essington, appeared a very nice woman, in the 
main ; though she could tell by the way she Icnit 
her eyebrows and looked at the servant, vho waited 
on them at dinner, for some trifling fault, that she 
had a quick temper. How that she appeared to be 
rather grave by nature, but very fond of anything 
lively, and of being made to laugh. Tbst her 
husband had once been much richer than be was 
present, having lost a considerable snm of monev h 
a lawsuit ; and that they had judged it prudent to Irt 
their pretty country house and hire a much small 
«ne, with no ground besides a garden attached ^ 
it, in a village not far from where they had tt^a 
before. That they had an only danghter wh 'J 
married a clergyman soon after their loaa of j^ 
And as he was not rich either, and she ''°^^' 
over, was in delicate health that rea''""'^ 
warmer climate, they had gone to ItalTT^ * 
time, and did not intenfl to return for T ^^^ 
by the death of the father of Mr. Def ^ , "^^^ 
Essington'a husband), a considerahli. n>^,}y ^^'^ 
he made to their inoome. AI-. ^ "*" *ouId 
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toi; smnt\; \T?j- kuui anc nice too. very witty and 
C(xv^. tnixnouTt^i . "' Aiui she bmd bad a yery pleasant 
rvcuuiu: ; anc uktv werr crram tarts for deasert^ and 

&lir ha»I cAtri; thiTtc. ana — and — and " Tlien 

Mi«s ThoTuhcTSit's Ti^rr became incoherent and 
drcamiix indj^un***; ; and verr shortlT there was an 
litter Micn(M^ m the Tooni. except the soft, n^olar 
brc^atliiiu: o: the soecninir ^rirls. interrupted now and 
thcr. bA ,n deer breath from Joan, who had the 
liabit ci( f^isrhiii^ iv. he:r ^eep as if all the cares of 
the worlc were oi. her shoulders, and that she bore 
thr huTrtcJi sleeping as well as waking. 

'V\'hat haf; hroxight the Essinytons to Brighton at 
so unusual ^ titnr of year to go to a watering-place, 
-was thu; Mrs. Kssington bad been laid np for nearly 
TW( months xriUi ji severely sprained knee; and the 
uimsua. eoiitinenwiit telling upon her ordinary 
sounr: healti.. shr had taken a fancv to come here 
for Si change of air for a few we^ks. To this 
her husband had Teadilv eonsented, as there was 
iittif or nothing to be done in the garden (which 
wa*- his especial hobby at that season, and was 
moreover quite as disposed to enjoy a change as ius 
wifit; although less actually in need of it. 
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O it fell out that the Essingtons had taken 
a liking to Joan^ and were very kind to 
and pleasant with her. Their accidental 
meeting with their young cousin was. 
looked upon as an interposition of Providence by 
Mrs. Ormskirk and her eldest daughter, in both of 
whose eyes the importance of their guest became 
from that date considerably raised. 

Beetle-browed, grave-faced Mrs. Donne had got 
to like Joan much better since she had become more 
intimately acquainted with her ; but even then there 
existed little of true rapport between them — ^none 
of that unconscious freemasonry, called by the 
French sympaihiqtie, which rendered friendship 
with Nanny so delightful. Yet a certain amount 
of interest had arisen in reference to her; and as 
Joan^ albeit silent respecting her schemes for the 
future, yet did not scruple to declare how very 
uncongenial to her was the society of her sisters, 
the widow was benevolently content that a chance 
of other friends and perhaps of another home, for a 
time at least, was thus likely to be opened to her. 
And, as usual, Mrs. Ormskirk was the faithful echo 
of her eldest daughter. For Joan was to go on a 
long visit to her cousins when Nanny^s wedding 
should be over and the Essingtons returned home» 
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Tlib tad speedily been azracffed a^fter their acqnain- 
t2r.ce$iLLp W3S made. A sLcrt scar had been at first 
proposed, for Mr. Thicmitjersc and his daughters 
were goin^ to Parts as soon as the mild spring 
-weather shoald permit the fomicar to traxel without 
ininrv to hb heakh. whidi had been delicate for 
Tears past, and Joan was, of coarse, to hare gone 
with them. Bat this prospect had been a Terr 
dismal one to her ^ahhoagh since her ctHning to 
Brighton Xanny had taken pains to improve her 
in and famiKariie her with French}, and one she 
was anxions to avoid, fi»r two reasons : the first being 
that she felt sure she wonld be nnhappy in a strange 
countrr where she had no friends and was likely to 
hare but few amusements (it not being considered 
convenabJe for young ladies to walk out alone), and 
haying the prospect of liying in apartments with 
neither garden nor pets, besides being deprived of the ■ 
gift of speech in a great degree, knowing still but 
little of the language ; and the second, that by so 
doing, fresh barriers would be placed in the way of 
her emigrating, inasmuch as she would not be on 
the spot to accept any offer she might have of a 
governesses situation of the kind she wanted. 

She had hoped during the time which must 
elapse before her father and sisters departed on 
their travels, to obtain a post of some kind in a 
school, so that while she remained there her savings 
would rest imtouched, and she could make every 
possible effort to get herself engaged by some people 
about to proceed to Australia, or make arrange- 
ments with friends here of some family out there^ 

that on landing she might proceed without 
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delay to a situation. Thus, with something certain 
in view no one could say she was acting madly^ nor 
she herself feel imprudently, in endeavouring to push 
her fortunes in a new country. 

These had been Joan's calculations ; but for once 
in her life there was good luck in store for her — 
far better than any she had ever yet ventured to 
hope for. And the Deus ex machina was Nanny 
Ormskirk. A few days after their introduction, 
this designing young lady manoeuvred for a private 
interview with Mrs. Essington, and had opened her 
heart to her concerning her anxieties touching 
Joan^s future, having first sworn her to secresy 
until she herself should be gone. And then, her 
hearer's curiosity and interest being aroused, she 
proceeded to unfold to her that emigration scheme 
which, although she would not hurt her friend by 
any discouragement, had filled Nanny^s mind with 
a holy horror that grew to absolute despair every 
time she thought of, or Joan made any allusion 
to it. 

^' Dear, dear Mrs. Essington,^^ she urged, ear- 
nestly, with an earnestness that showed there were 
times when the soft, gentle girl could thoroughly 
arouse her dormant energies and apply them to 
the work she had on hand, ^^just think of it! 
Fancy how horrible it would be for her — all alone, 
in a strange country! If she should be ill or 
dying and not a single acquaintance even near 
her ! Oh, if things could only be managed in some 
way or other to prevent her going ! and I know 
she'll go if it is possible for her to compass 
it I'' 
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Mrs. Essington was a good-looking, middle- 
sized dark woman, about forty-five years of age, but 
with neither wrinkles on her brow nor grey threads 
in her plain bands of black hair. Straight, thick 
eyebrows, with just the soupqon of a pucker between 
them if at all put out, as she was very liable to be 
for a moment or two, even on very trifling occa- 
sions; a pair of well-set dark eyes that looked 
directly at you when you spoke to her ; a rather 
prominent nose, tolerable mouth, and good teeth. 
Her face was round, and her chin double; her 
figure stout and dumpling, and rather high 
shouldered. Attired sufficiently in the fashion not 
to look common or singular; given to decided 
colours and substantial materials, and carrying her- 
self with an air of good-natured importance, she 
endeavoured to counterbalance the too easy sway of 
her husband, who, though he rather piqued himself 
upon a temper of his own, so very rarely showed it 
that with most people his having one at all was 
looked upon as very doubtful indeed, if not entirely 
apocryphal. She was a really kind-hearted woman, 
and, moreover, both touched and amused by the 
earnestness with which the bride-elect recommended 
to her the cause of her friend. 

They were in the drawing-room at the hotel : 
Mrs. Essington, dressed in a dark blue silk, with 
guipure collar and sleeves, leaning back in her easy- 
chair, and listening with a half-smile to her visitor, 
Nanny, who had come to call with Mr. Armstrong, 
having previously given him a hint that he was to 
get Mr. Essington out of the way in some manner. 
So the gentlemen had strolled away for a game of 
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billiards^ leaving Nanny with Mrs. Essington ; and 
if any one ever made the best of their opportunity, 
surely that loyal-hearted pleader made the best of 
hers that day. 

After she had finished all she could think of to 
say, she fell to pulling the tassel of her parasol, 
to keep her in countenance during the rather 
awkward silence of the minute or two that elapsed 
before Mrs. Essington spoke. 

Then — " You are a very good girl. Miss Orms- 
kirk ; I am proud Joan has made such a friend 
for herself. There is not one young Tady in 
a hundred who, at such a time, would have 
given herself so much trouble about, and taken 
such sincere interest in any one as you have in 
her. It is very seldom that I make compliments — 
indeed, I very seldom see any occasion for them — 
but you must let me say, that though I know 
so little of you, I am sure if I knew more, my 
respect would go hand in hand with my liking. 
I shall ,tell Mr. Armstrong he may be very proud 
of having gained so good a wife ^' 

'^ Oh, Mrs. Essington ! don^t please V^ And Miss 
Ormskirk's fair face became suffused with pink. 
" But, indeed, you will like Joan more and more 
every time you see her. She is so clever, too, she 
only wants to be shown a thing and she can do it 
directly; or if it is very difficult, she is so per- 
severing, she always ends by mastering it. She is 
80 kind — 80 affectionate — so tender-hearted. And if 

you only knew all she has gone through ^^ But 

here Nanny came to an abrupt pause, seeing Mrs. 
,'s fiioe had slightly clouded over ; and 
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tacitly she understood that the past had better be 
let alone. 

" My poor darling V she said to herself in the 
depths of her heart, with a generous indignation. 
'^ To provide for her future, all her sufferings in the 
past are to be ignored.^' 

But nevertheless, like a wise youug woman as she 
was, Nanny took the hint, and so discoursed anent 
Joan that she could see she had made a considerable 
impression on her cousin. And more than once 
after that did the kind-hearted girl say her word, 
and give her hints, all to the end of getting Mrs. 
Essington to ask Joan to go on a visit to her which 
she hoped might be prolonged for an indefinite 
time, or until at least the Thornhersts returned 
from abroad. 

Meanwhile, Joan consciously and w?i-consciously 
was doing a good deed to herself by her conduct 
towards her new relations. At an early stage of 
their acquaintanceship they had jokingly proposed 
that she should call them uncle and auut, instead of 
the formal Mr. and Mrs. Essington, after which, in a 
few days, it became an established thing that Joan 
must put in an appearance at the Imperial Hotel once 
a day at least, even if they had met out walking 
besides. And presently Mrs. Essington gave the 
invitation so longed for by Nanny, and when a 
letter had been written to Mr. Thornherst, and an 
answer received from him, the matter was arranged 
by its being accepted. Upon which Nanny gave 
free vent to her joy, and somehow Joan found out 
whose finger had been in the pie ; and glad though 
she was at the prospect of her approaching visit, for 
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the first moment or so she felt almost angry with 
her friend for having so interceded for her. She 
was both a tittle impatient and ruEBed at NanQT's 
taking so much on herself. " Indeed, had it been 
any one elscj" she thoughtj " she should have been 
thoroughly angry at their meddling. The invitation 
ought to have emanated spontaneously £rom her 
relations." But, however, now that it had come, 
although procured by a side-process, she had 
no excuse to proffer against accepting it; 
imless, indeed, she made up her mind to go 
abroad with her father and sisters. She was 
glad of the invitation, yet rather annoyed at the 
way it had come, although she had not the heart 
to tell her zealous friend so. 

After she had accepted their kind offer, she con- 
sidered she ought to tell the Essingtons what her 
plans for the future were : that while with them 
she was going to endeavour to fit herself better for 
being a governess than she had been able to do- 
hitherto ; and that when she found a family living 
abroad, willing to engage her as such, to go out 
either with or to them, she intended to spend all the 
money she had upon her outfit and voyage, either to- 
Australia or New Zealand, or wherever else it might 
he. To all which Mrs. Essiagton listened in silence; 
while her husband, after a few hypocritical remarks 
(to save Nanny from suspicion) of surprise and 
incredulity, began quizzing her for going out to 
look for a hasband. To which Joan responded 
seriously and indignantly at first — "tfaa* she had 
nq idea of the kind — she wasn't a l^jtt||u^ person 
at all/' bat ended by being oblugj^^^H many 
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MunIipn, to Appear to fall in with his riew ct Ae 
riiNf% uimI lot liim wear bis joke thieadbaie widi as 
niiM«li ^((hhI humour as she could muster. 

Ilowiwrr, lit last Mrs. Essington put an cod to 
It, hy tiuicMly remarking that, as Joan was not gone 
ypt. prrlmpN nomething in that line might be done 
without K*^ii^K **<> very far to seek for it ; and finally 
took h'tivt^ ot* her with a most benignant smile^ 
\\\\M\ h)okin^ much, promised nothing distinctly, 
yv\ Moinrhow ^iivo Joan the idea that if she were 
Jiot iiunTitMl in England, it would not be for the 
WMht of h(M* aunt's good wishes and endeavours. 

A (hiy or t nvo after that, Miss Thornherst chancing 
<o tind Mtn, KNsington alone, during her daily visit, 
WHN tohl 11 good deal about her future place of 
rrniih^ntM* ; \]\v neighbours and neighbourhood were 
drhtM'ihtMl, and what amusements or advantages 
nht' winihl hiivtM'xpatiatcdon. Amongst the names 
nl' II liNt of nc(|uaintanccs, there frequently occurred 
thf* nuMition of a certain Baldwin Draycott, their 
HiMtn'Nt nri^hh(mr and friend ; much being said 
nhout. hint, in a way calculated to raise the curiosity 
nfri I'nr \vhh lively and active-minded young woman 
(hnn whn .loan. And soon, in some way or other, 
nUr junipiul at the conclusion that he was looked 
on hy MrH. Essington in the light of an eligible 
parfi, although there had been talk of his marrjing 
luN (M)nNin, a girl that had been engaged to an elder 
hrothiT of his mIio had died suddenly, the second 
won thus (»()ming in unexpectedly for the property. 

Hatdwin Draycott had been abroad at the time 
whcMi the telegram was sent to call him back to 
England, where his presence was absolutely necessary. 
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For his old father -was struck helpless and half- 
dazed by the severe stroke of paralysis that had 
fallen on him in the anguish of the moment in 
which he heard of the death of his eldest and 
favourite son ; and the heir was required to wield 
all the authority of actual possessorship over the 
'^eatly diminished paternal estate. He was in 
India when he received the summons, acting as 
manager of a tea-plantation in one of the northern 
provinces; and as soon as possible he was on his 
way back to rule as virtual master over an heritage 
he had never looked on as possibly one day belong- 
ing to himself. 

Joan's curiosity was considerably excited in 
Teference to this personage from her aunt's talk 
concerning him ; and in writing home to her sister 
Clara, she gave glowing repetitions of what she had 
heard — even going so far as to hint that she believed 
JMrs. Essington was inclined to regard him as a 
suitable parti for her I 

Great was the sensation and interest caused by 
ihe epistle containing this announcement on its 
receipt by the elder Thornherst girls. It was all 
the more piquant in coming from Joan, whose 
adamantine sensibilities on the subject of matrimony 
had often been the subject of a great deal of 
home-chaffing ; and, as it was better to have a sister 
married than a sister single, they both agreed that 
if anything of the sort should come to pass 
eventually, nothing could happen more fortunately. 
It would be the means of a good introduction for 
4hem, and ahake the young woman in question once 
4aid for ever out of her many eccentricities. So a 
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letter of congratulation was sent to her as answer, 
in whieh there was a great deal of fun and nonsense, 
mixed up with counsels of how much and how little 
of their aflfairs she was to tell Mrs, Essington, as 
well as of advice as to how she was to carry herself 
to secure that lady's favour. It is astonishing how 
you rise in the home-market when other people 
chance to take notice of you ! 




CHAPTER IX. 

JULIAN HOME AND ANNE ARMOUR. 

T seems rather reversing the usual order 
of things to go from a wedding to 
courtship : in a general way, in this 
country at least, the latter is supposed 
to precede the former. However, lest the reader 
commence to anticipate accompanying Mr. and 
Mrs. Armstrong on their travels, the fact may 
speedily be stated that it is with a pair of very 
diflferent doves that we have now to do. 

The excessive simplicity of the retirement in 
which Anne had passed her young life, corre- 
sponded in much to the ideas inculcated by Mr. 
Home's half-French education, as to the way 
in which les jeunes filles ought to be brought 
up ; while the freshness of thought and evident 
want of knowledge of the world which she showed 
in her unreserved speech with him after the shyness 
consequent upon their ipewness of friendship passed 
away, satisfied his own private ideas of what 
the girl he would choose for a wife should be. He 
had agreed with his mother as to the careful 
seclusion from and ignorance of the world in which 
a fair young life should grow up ; but to these he 
added the anglicized desire that the woman 
he loved should have brains, and plenty of them. 
And yet he cared not for a highly educated 

W— a 
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antomaton : lie preferred rieli ground but partially 
cultivated ; and mnch as he had been attracted by 
her rare beauty^ he had been almost equally 
deli^rhted br the extraordinarv amount of real his- 
trionie genius she often unconsciously displayed. 
In a humble walk of life, Anne's fondness for 
acting and display would in all probability have led 
her to the boards of a theatre; and the world 
Avould have been astounded by her talents, as well 
as intoxicated by her beauty, which, lai^e, imposing 
and effective, with a countenance singularly mobile, 
and capable of great expression, would have exactly 
suited theatrical requirements. Anne would un- 
doubtedly have made a superb actress had her fate 
put her in the way of becoming one ; and jealously 
fearful lest even the idea of such a thing should 
enter her beautiful head, Mr. Home habitually 
avoided all possible allusion to theatres or plays in 
the long, desultory, charming conversations that 
were carried on between them during the sittings. 
For, after the first picture was completed, as I have 
said, Mr. Home petitioned so earnestly to be 
allowed to go on taking several others of her in 
various attitudes, that no objection was made : 
although Mrs. Armour grumbled dreadfully at the 
burning of the coals for the fire in the studio 
during the winter time. 

As to the Opera, however, he looked upon him- 
self as safe when discoursing on it, as he often did, 
to Anne's intense delight. He knew that as she 
did not sing a note, and had no particularly strong 
taste for music, although she loved it passionately, 
no faintest dream of being a prima donna could 
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have ever occurred to her mind ; and therefore he 
indulged both himself and her hy giving graphic 
accounts of both music and singings besides the 
story of the different operas : being secretly much 
amused at her intense fondness for these recitals. 
For he sang well and was nearly as good a musician 
as he was a painter ; his love for both arts being 
so great^ and his talents so equally divided^ that he 
sometimes referred to them as drawbacks. If his 
taste had been strikingly developed in only one of 
these directions, there is little doubt he would 
have earned a good if not a great name by the one 
he chose ; but his talents being scattered rather 
than concentrated, he was good at several things, 
and really first-rate in none. 

His idle, pleasant life suited him admirably. 
He had his artist friends to visit and talk with; 
his pictures to paint; and one of the most beau- 
tiful girls in London as his prospective wife. He 
delayed some time speaking to her openly of his 
attachment ; and sometimes, when he was near 
to breaking his reserve, Anne would suddenly, 
seemingly on purpose, place some diflSculty in his 
way. Indeed, as time went on, she seemed to 
shrink sensitively from anything that seemed even 
to hint at an explanation ; and so the weeks passed 
by, and no decisive word was spoken. How it 
came to pass at last, or what immediately led up 
to it, Anne could never very clearly remember. 
But ever afterwards, when the thought of that 
moment of intense happiness came into her mind, 
it was always connected witli a remembrance of 
early spring sunbeams coming in through the 
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window, and falling warmly on her dazzled eyes, 
so that she only saw the bright outlines of Julian's 
head and figure as he bent before her, arranging 
some flowers he had brought to paint, in her 
hands ; the first perfume of the violets — ^the 
stronger odour of some hyacinths, which he had 
given to Ida, that stood on a table near, becoming 
to her so many links in a chain which, if followed, 
would invariably lead her back to that fair 
spring day, when Mr. Home's tongue saw fit to 
declare what his eyes had often said before. 

Although the triumph and pleasure were great 
and sweet, there was no real surprise mingled 
in the sensations experienced by Anne. I say real, 
advisedly, as of course she had long looked forward 
to what she hoped and expected the end of their 
acquaintanceship would be : sjtill there existed a 
certain startled wonder that it had really come 
to pass after all ; and more than that — a feeling 
that it was somewhat of a shock to her. 

She was silent and shy, after lifting upon him 
that first sudden keen glance, involuntary and ques- 
tioning, to his face, to read there if he were in very 
earnest. With her shapely head held down and half 
averted from him, in the full sunbeams sat Anne, 
dressed all in white, her hands full of flowers, and 
a lovely rose-blush slowly making its way over 
brow, ears, and throat, until her very eyelids were 
suffused with that most becoming carnation tint. 
Her eyes, timid and wavering in their deep, 
glowing brilliancy, looked down — away — anywhere 
but at Julian ; and her embarrassment became so 
strong, that she discovered it was a great effort 
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to speak at all. When she did at lengthy she hesi- 
tated^ stammered^ and finally breaking down alto- 
gether, softly tried to release the hands which were 
clasped in his, so as to form therewith a shelter for 
her tell-tale face. But no ; he retained the hands 
she had permitted him to take ; and gently raising 
her from her seat, put his arm arouud the beau- 
tiful form he had so often gazed at (far more with 
an intense enjoyment of its beauties than with the 
more business intent of taking its proportions), 
and drew her all trembling, shrinking, closer to his 
side; then bending over her with the brief, delicious 
thrill of first love, emboldened by her yielding 
silence, pressed half timorously, and wholly respect- 
fully, the sweet kiss of young, passionate love upon 
her soft lips. They were both very youthftd — these 
foolish creatures; and neither had ever dallied 
with the tender passion in any of the numerous 
disguisements that attract so many. Anne had 
never had the smallest opportunity tor playing at 
losing her heart ; and although Julianas admiration 
and pursuit of art had introduced him at times 
to company as attractive to some tastes as it was 
questionable to those of all, he had passed unscathed 
through dangers that many another had succumbed 
to, principally no doubt owing to the extreme 
fastidiousness of a naturally proud and refined 
nature, and one to whom for many years his 
mother had been the type of all that was purest 
and best and fairest in womankind. 

With murmured words of contented joy and 
pride in her, the young man hung over his newly- 
won love. But Anne, after abandoning herself for 
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a few short moments to the sweet dream she 
feared — with a deadly sinking of her heart, even in 
the midst of a greater happiness than she. had ever 
known — would pass away, bethought her that now 
was the moment to tell him what had been so long 
in her mind to say. So sure was she of the occa- 
sion presenting itself — that the saying of it was 
certain to be required — that she had often repeated 
her little speech over to herself when musing alone ^ 
but ever, if she thought of it while he was present,, 
she woidd tell herself that it would be impossible 
for her to say it; and then her judgment in- 
sisting on the other side that she absolutely 
must, the inward discussion would end with a 
sigh. 

And now the moment had come when all the 
concentrated strength derived from her communings 
with herself would be required to bear fruit in the 
utterance of the decision she had firmly although 
sorrowfully arrived at ; and, to her credit be it 
said, she made a strong effort to obtain the com- 
mand over herself that she had for a few seconds- 
so contentedly, joyfully ceded to him she inwardly 
acknowledged was the supreme lord of her soul 
and senses. Gently freeing her hands from the 
fond, assured clasp that detained them, she with- 
drew herself from his half embrace ; he acquiescing 
in all her movements with the tender confidence of 
one who, feeling himself reigning first in the heart 
of his lady-love, watches with a boundless indul- 
gence her pretty feints at coquetry, or for some 
sweet caprice to indulge. 

" Yoi7 surprised me V^ she began, faintly and 
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tremorously, her brown eyes veiled by their fringe 
of silken lashes looking down over her flushed 
cheeks ; '^ or I never meant to let you know I liked 
you/' 

'' Why not ?' 

" Because '^ A pause. 

^^ Well — what V^ asked Mr. Howe, after waiting 
a reasonable time. 

She hesitated still, flushing and paling alter- 
nately. ^^ I don't like to say. Can't you guess ?'* 
she said at last, faltering and low. 

He looked ftdl at her before answering. He 
saw her splendid form palpitating with struggling^ 
emotion; her moved face, with its tine features 
stirred by awakened feeling ; and simply accepting 
the glad truths that lay on the surface of things — 
that she was surpassingly fair, and that she loved 
him — he cared not to ask further, nor even 
troubled his head to wonder. Resting confidently 
in the truth of these convictions, of what moment 
could anything else be ? 

"Because you wished to keep me always in 
suspense ?" be said, lightly, and bending again to 
kiss the beautiful hands that lay in his own, fondly, 
passionately. 

" No, no ! I am not jesting : oh, don't kiss 
my hands ; they are not worthy of such honour," 
she answered, humbly, even penitently; for her 
conscience reproached her with the intention of 
giving pain that might have been avoided had 
she resolved to stop their acquaintanceship in its 
earlier growth. 

Again — why ?" 



t€ 
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*^ When you know what I am going to say, you 
will perhaps hate me — ^think ill of me — ^wish you 
had never seen me,'' she persisted. 

'• I am very sore I shall do none of the 
three. However, until the point is decided, let me 
kiss them as lovely works of Nature that I admire 
— quite apart from you yourself understand.'' 

Anne laughed a little, in spite of her determina- 
tion to be serious^ at the manner in which he 
spoke ; but then, as the seconds went on, and she 
impressed upon herself the necessity that existed 
for speaking with decision, her traitorous heart 
began to fail her^ and beat loudly and painfully 
against her side. 

" Oh, how sorry I am — ^how wrong to let you 
speak !" she uttered at last^ in great agitation ; 
^^ when I knew^ — when I was resolved not to " 

'' Not to do what ?" 

'^ Not to marry you if you asked me," she 
replied, after a moment's hesitation, and speaking 
under her breath. 

^^ Oh, indeed ! Then you had an idea that 
something of the kind was coming ?" said Julian, 
very composedly, and stooping his head down to 
look up into her downcast eyes with a mischievous 
expression on his generally grave face. 

Anne met his half-laughing, half-ardent glance, 
and crimsoned under its fire to the very roots of 
her hair. " Well, yes — I thought — I wasn't quite 
sure — " she began to say; when the sound of her 
own voice, speaking words that seemed to her so 
atrocious, overcame her with confusion, and she 
broke off abruptly. 
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Julian laughed — a low, contented laugh. It was 
so inexpressibly sweet to him to be free to take 
his place beside her — to be allowed to express his 
worship and admiration for his divinity, without 
dispute or rebuke. She seemed more lovely 
than ever now in his enamoured eyes ; each 
blush more captivating, each natural beauty more 
perfect. The sense of possessorship throws an 
additional light on the beauties of any new acqui- 
sition. Indeed, so exultant was he in his usual 
quiet gravity, that Anne began seriously to con- 
sider how she might best shake the building whose 
foundations he appeared so very confident about. 
But she found she was weaker than she thought. 
She could not say disagreeable things : he was so 
supremely happy that she had not the heart to 
infuse bitterness and sorrow into him. And then 
his inexpressible softness and tender benignity 
finally so disarmed her that, unable to make any 
headway against his victorious march, she fairly 
ceded, and passed a half hour in the enjoyment of 
such unutterable happiness as she had never in 
her wildest dreams believed it possible for her to 
experience. At the end of that time, however, 
Mrs. Armour's entrance put an end for the present 
to any more conversation of the style they had 
been indulging in for the last hour or so; and 
very shortly afterwards Home departed, while Anne 
hastened away to enjoy the happiness which was so 
new to her that it almost seemed as if she had 
erred in thinking of it as her own, in her solitary 
room upstairs undisturbed. 




CHAPTER X. 

THE CONVERSATION IN THE STUDIO. 

T was a bright day in March; the 
weather mild and spring-like, but 
a fire was burning in the upstairs 
drawing-room at the Armours^ which 
was used as a studio for Mr. Home when he came, 
the floor having been covered by a whity-brown 
crumbcloth, and the furniture swathed in old chintz 
coverings, lest any injury should be done it. Being 
on the shady side of the street, it faced the north — 
a cold light that Anne hated, but which Julian 
preferred for his paintings. 

Anne was sitting for him now; and, standing- 
before his easel, palette in hand, he was busily and 
critically employed in transferring a copy of her to 
canvas. He painted well and quickly ; and Anne 
asked for nothing pieasanter or more in accordance 
with her ease-loving nature, than to sit still and 
talk to him as he drew her. It was so dear and 
new a pleasure to her — that of being admired ; and 
she took in heartily and enjoyingly all the sweets 
it brought her. Artist herself, she had always loved 
and been made happy by her own great beauty, in 
spite of every effort on the part of both stepmother 
and sister to take her down, by both denying and 
disparaging her claims to anything above the usual 
run of good looks. Inly dissatisfied themselves. 
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they could not bear to view the perfect content 
with which Anne openly regarded herself as to her 
personal appearance. They called her superlatively 
vain and supremely self-conceited for simply saying 
what she really thought, and what her artistic 
instincts and knowledge assured her she was not 
mistaken in. They were unable to distinguish 
between the admiration of an artist for a beautiful 
face and figure, and the fact that it chanced to 
belong to her herself; and, such being the case, 
they combined together by every means in their 
power to humble her in her own eyes by ridicule 
and contemptuous denying of the claims to admira- 
tion she coolly, and quite as a matter of course, 
asserted belonged to her. The fact is, Anne had 
committed the fault we are all of us prone to in 
our inexperience of people of the world — in our 
want of knowledge of human nature. She had 
spoken to them in a language they did not imder- 
stand. Comprehending Chinese herself (as one 
may say), the thought never struck her that others 
were not as wise as she was ; and, not attending to 
this fact (which, if she had thought about it at all, 
she must have recollected), she had said things in 
that language which puzzled and struck them as 
not sounding like English ; nor did the idea come 
to them either, that she was speaking concerning a 
subject which was — for the moment — as utterly 
impersonial, as divested of any thought of herself, 
as if indeed she were some one else, and the beauty 
she praised belonging to another^|M|^r. 

For she was rarely beautjij^^^^M^at her, 
reader, as she poses in that rajjj^^P %^ back 
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of which is placed some dark folds of green stuff. 
What a singulai'ly well-shaped head and face ! The 
first small, covered with rippling, golden hair, 
pale — and bright in the high lights, dark and 
warm in the shadows— which she wears twisted 
closely round her head in mingled plaits and waves ; 
the second oval-formed, and of a warm cream 
tint, with full lips, well curved and ruby-coloured, 
surmounting a soft and dimpled chin. But her 
eyes and brow are the principal things that strike 
you first. Neither large nor small, but deeply-set 
and well defined, two rich brown stars look 
gravely out from among thick dark lashes, and 
beneath long, straight eyebrows. Rarely sparkling, 
unless in sudden anger, Anne's eyes shine steadily 
soft when she is in her ordinary moods ; but when 
pleased, they positively seem to melt in a lustrous 
concert with her lips, into the sweetest, most win- 
ning of smiles. Her fair hair clusters over and 
shades her broad, low forehead like vine leaves 
hanging over grapes ; indeed, her whole appearance 
is not unlike that of fruit, giving one the idea of 
bieauty, perfume, soft smoothness, and richness. 
Generally pale, but not very fair (for her skin, 
though clear and spotless, is darker than that of 
English blondes generally), if excited, she would 
flush a bright, fresh rose-pink in her firm round 
cheeks, which made her look so strikingly beautiful, 
that even the elder Armour ladies sometimes con- 
descended to acknowledge that " Really Anne was 
decidedly good-looking when she was animated .'' 
Tall in height ; her figure large and fully developed, 
with exquisitely beautiful hands and arms and feet. 
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In movements, slow and rather heavy ; in speech, 
soft, and rarely energetic but when in a passion. 

She was dressed as a Neapolitan flower girl ; and 
the crimson velvej bodice and loose white hanging 
sleeves and embroidered chemisette suited her ad- 
mirably. Some white drapery was on her head, 
and, from a basket beside her, she had taken a long 
trail of roses and leaves, which half concealed the 
round dimpled hands that lay idly lazy on her 
knees. 

Mr. Homers old velveteen painting-coat was most 
unromantically daubed with a great patch of ver- 
milion on one of the lappels in front, and his 
handsome, dark, keen face looked a little vexed, as 
he daintily removed the mark with the palette knife^ 
For Julian, although artiste, was very fastidious and 
delicate as to his surroundings, and often gave Anne 
gentle hints as to her want of care, or rather neglect 
of her appearance. This day he had been rash 
enough to point to her sisters, Julia and Ida, as 
examples of neatness, and even taste, as far as their 
means would allow; and Anne had not taken his 
so doing in good part. She detested being found 
fault with, knowing she particularly needed it ; and 
being pretty well aware how perfectly safe she was. 
with Mr. Home, how unvarying was his steady 
affection for her, she took it into her handsome 
head to give him a bit of her mind concerning 
various subjects upon which she koew he differed 
from her. 

So she began, and favoured him with her own 
sentiments as regarded her stepmother and eldest 
sister, with a fluency and stinging sarcasm he waft 
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unprepared for ; and gradually working lierself np 
into one of her deep^ qniet rages, in which the con- 
centrated forces of often repressed anger all gathered 
together to swell the strength of her emotion, 
Anne sat there, alternately flushing and paling, 
having involuntarily started from her pose, and, with 
lifted head and burning eyes, while her lips curled 
with bitter energy, seeming certainly more like 
«ome wrathful Judith than the soft, luxurious- 
looking flower girl she was supposed to represent. 
The hands lying among the flowers were clenched ; 
and, with an unconscious swing of her left arm, she 
flung it over the arm of the chair, and sat there 
looking vengeance and haughty scorn in every 
beautiful lineament and expressive outline. Julia, 
indeed ! Speak to her of Julia ! 

" I assure you, however,^^ she finished a pretty 
long tirade with, mockingly, *^ that she is a most ex- 
cellent girl — \he jeune fille bien e levee tout a fait, and 
one who has taken advantage of her education, too ; 
for we have all been bien elevee, but I, for one, 
practically and purposely ignore as much as possible 
of mv moral education. Now, Julia honours her 
father and mother — at least she says she does^ 
though I consider her most insolent to papa — and 
looks forward to a long life, and all the rest of it/' 

" Don't be foolish, Anne/' 

^^ Understand me once for all, Julian. In speak- 
ing to you on this subject, I isay neither less nor 
more — certainly not more — than I sincerely think. 
There are not many persons who can dare to 
be entirely candid and plain-spoken even to those 
they most trust ; if they were, wouldn't some 
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people stare ! But I don't want to deceive you 
as to what I really am ; I don't wish you to think 
I am good in the peculiar way you think goodness 
lies — that is, in bei^g very respectful and obedient 
to one's parents. Possibly, under other circum- 
stances, I might have been better than I am in 
that respect ; but under present circumstances, I 
must be either a fool or supematurally dutiful if I 
could shut my eyes to the fact that our parents 
have not done as well by us as we might rea- 
sonably have expected. If we were not to have at 
least a fair chance in the world of either earning 
our livelihood or being brought up as ladies in 
the same rank as papa and mamma we ought not to 
have been here at all." 

^' I, for one, should have most sincerely regretted 
that," said Julian, with a slight smile on his grave 
face. 

^^ How can you trifle on a subject about which I 
feel so deeply?" asked the fair sitter, forgetting 
altogether about her pose, and bending forwards, 
while she knit her straight brows. Her full 
crimson lips hung apart from each other and pro- 
truded a little, as Anne had a habit of doing when 
indignant, while she fixed her large bright-orbed 
brown eyes on the artist. 

" Because I have some difficulty in giving you 
credit for what you say in reference to your father 
and mother. I always admire your manners 
towards Mr. Armour." 

" Ah ! that is because I so sincerely pity him 
for having married mamma !" said Anne, naively. 

" Stepmothers are rarely loved," said Julian. 

VOL. I. 12 
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" I assure you I Iiaye no prejudice whateyer on 
that head/' Anne hastened to assert eagerly /' none 
whatever. Papa's first wife^ my real mother^ I 
have beard was almost exactly like the present 
Mrs.- Armour. Julia is her very image, and very 
much resembles her in character. Mustn't she 
have been a darling ?" 

*^ Don't speak so, Anne ; it pains me to hear 
you." And Julian's face looked grave, as he busied 
himself among his brushes without raising his 
eyes. " I don't like it." 

" It displeases you, does it ?" And Anne involun- 
tarily rose to her feet for an instant, passion-red, 
with every energy of her soul and body up in arms 
at the faint symptom of control shown in the 
words he had just uttered. " Then I say it again, 
and again, and again ! I shall say it all my life — 
until my death ! So now you know what to expect!" 
And her fine features quivering with passion, while 
her eyes sparkled with indignation ; she reseated 
herself with all the haughtiness and defiance she 
could muster in her mien. 

A silence ; during which Julian's brow clouded 
over considerably, and he set to work to re- 
plenish his palette, which he had exhausted. 
A minute or two passed, and still he did not speak. 
Now this was terrible to Anne, whose spirits had 
been up for a fight, to find nothing but silence 
to fight against. Her indignation subsided as 
quickly as it had risen; and troubled and re- 
pentant of the sudden gust of passion that had 
stirred the troubled waters of her soul, she sat 
there, her eyes drooping under their heavily fringed 
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lids, her head bent disconsolately forward, and her 
lips qnivering, showing that tears were not very far 
off. In another minute, Jnlian had quietly risen 
from his chair, crossed over the little space that 
divided them, and bending down beside her re- 
arranged some of the folds of drapery that had 
been displaced by her sudden movements. He had 
felt her quick change of mind, and glancing up, had 
seen the aspect of forlornnesa and dejection, almost 
childlike in its ingenuousness, and in one so tall 
and lai^ as Anne, rather mirth-provoking to 
any one Ttho did not care for her or love her as this 
man did— irith a " love passing that of a woman's," 
Still, with all his warm affection for her, he could 
not disguise tiota himself that she was preparing 
not only for him and every one around her, but 
most of all for herself, a rod of acute punishment, 
in giving way to such childish fireaks of temper. 
And the instinct of love as well as the knowledge 
he had gained of her character, had counselled utter 
silence as at once the most soothing and rebuking 
method of dealing with her. He had intended to 
have kept her en piniience for several minutes ; but 
it was impossible for him to persevere in such bar- 
barity. The beautiful head, bent half in sulks and 
half in remorse ; the pettish turn of the lovely 
throat J the averted face — so downcast, with veiled 
eyes and rebellious naughtiness in every curve and 
line of her features and heaving breast — did not 
appeal to him in vain. So naughty, but so dearj 
80 wilMj but BO pretty ; so passionate, yet ao quick 
to repent I and Julian felt her preciouaness even 
enhanced by the previous outbreo^^lf passion. It 
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was worth while making her angry only to see her 
repentance. Who cares much for the grey clouda 
who knows there is the bright blue sky close 
behind them? 

So when he had settled the folds of her drapery 
to his taste, he stepped back for a second to survey 
the effect of the whole ; and then returning, he 
gently took Anne^s hands in his, and lifting them 
tenderly, with a love that was visible like a stream 
of sunlight over his whole figure, pressed them 
again and again to his lips, with a calm certitude of 
meeting no repulse ; taking this as the most sure^ 
and at the same time, the most delicate way of tes- 
tifying his affection and absolving her fault. Anne^s 
looks changed as though by magic ; and there was a. 
promise of renewed peace in the tones so sweet 
and caressing in which she half whispered her very^ 
prosaic rebuke — '^ Don^t be foolish, Julian ! I think 
I hear some one coming.^^ And in truth, a footstep 
on the stairs made Mr. Home rapidly resume hi» 
seat and palette, and Anne endeavour to pale- 
the cheeks that, were still dyed with a gratified rose. 

But the steps passed on; and after a second's, 
silence she spoke again. Somehow the late cloud 
did not seem entirely dispersed. It was not enough 
for her to have told her opinion ; she must have 
Julianas agree with it ; and in a few minutes more^ 
they were in the thick of an animated discussion 
upon the same subject that had disturbed their 
peace before. Anne felt she must have it out with 
him. 

" I can^t bear to think you imagine me to be 
better than I really am,'^ she urged, as an apology 
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for resuming the subject; "so I really most tell 
you what I think about it. I know beforehand 
you^l disagree with me ; but that is no matter/' 
" No matter ! no matter what I thinks rebel ?' 
" Not a bit ! K you talked till Doomsday you 
wouldn't make me say differently — much as I think 
of you. But^ oh^ Julian ! there are things that are 
stranger than even love itself Things which have 
grown with your growth, and been your cherished 
opinions for years, cannot be quickly thrown aside or 
killed,even by the condemning fiat of some one who — 
who is very much respected and liked. The opinions, 
if correct ones, cannot alter materially, or even 
change somewhat, until the causes which have given 
rise to those opinions be either done away with or 
Tendered harmless. Even your affection cannot 
wholly atone to me for years of hopeless helplessness 
in this world, and the possibility of my having died 
young without ever having known any happiness at 
all, with the chance of going straight to hell if I 
died. For I was not resigned to the fate that had 
placed us in our woful position; I saw but the 
agency of supremely foolish human beings, where I 
was told I should have recognised the rod of a 
chastising Providence. Few people take a whipping 
with grace — least of all those who are conscious of 
having done nothing whatever to deserve it. They 
feel all the time as though the chastisement must 
be a mistake — ^not intended for them, but being 
really designed for some one who has had the good 
luck to escape it. So that while suffering the pain, 
you haven't even the feeling that you are sacrificing 
yourself for another person — that it is a voluntary 
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suffering to spare some weaker brother. Oh, not 
at all ! Down come the blows, and you receive 
them ; half-mad between the pain and a full con- 
sciousness that though they cannot have been 
intended for you, you wont even get an apology for 
the error ! You don^t know what kind of a home 
I have had, Julian! You have never been disliked 
and looked on as a burden. You have never felt 

the bitterness of dependence — the But what 

is the use of talking ?'' she broke off abruptly. 

" If you ask me for advice, I shall tell you to try 
to forget,^^ said Julian. ^^ Try to think better times 
are coming ; and only remember so much of your 
past as will help to guide or instruct you for the 
future.^^ 

" Forget y Julian ? To forgive would be easier ! 
Twenty years is a long time to have to forget — 
especially the first and most important years of 
one's life/' said Anne, impetuously. " And forgive ! 
never till I stand inside Heaven's gates shall I 
entirely forgive the fate that sent me to parents 
who cared not for me — to whom my life was a 
burden, and my death would have been a release, 
as then more would be left for the others : the 
fate that has deliberately and wilfully exposed me, 
not for one day only, but for all my life, to the 
almost certainty of the eternity of torments our 
religion teaches us are prepared for those who do not 
bow meekly to all punishments — accept all evils 
with not only outward but inward patience and 
resignation; and love and honour, to the exclusion of 
each rebellious thought, the hand that makes you 
young and helpless — ^poor and of good birth ; that 
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has made your very existence a punishment for 
your parents^ follies ; and, most of all, has given 
you an immortal soul, which can only be snatched 
from an interminable hell by an entire submission 
of mind, soul and heart to what you feel in every 
fibre, you have not deserved. Fm regularly 
English in some things, Julian. Once make me 
sensible I have done wrong, and FU take my punish- 
ment bravely, and most probably bear no malice, 
and even improve; but when I feel injustice, 
&est finiy as you say, I rebel.^^ 

^^ But how can you call le bon Dieu unjust ?'' 
"BStel Animal/" ejaculated Anne, very vehe- 
mently, and showing every sign of renewed naughti- 
ness by her choice of epithets. ^^ I don^t say le bon 
Dieu is the cause of it, because I don^t really believe 
he had anything at all to do with papa losing his 
property ! I believe the affair was simply transacted 
by the unmixed stupidity of human agencies ! I say 
I oughtn^t to have been bom ! What if I had died 
with the religious ideas that have been inculcated in 
me since I was a child, and which I held till within 
a short time ago ? I, was taught it was God's will 
that we should be poor; that it was wrong to 
question the perfect propriety of the actions (pecu- 
niary especially) of one's parents ; and that it was 
therefore a dispensatim that papa had lost all his 
money — ^in fact, that every evil, greater and lesser, 
come directly from God ! From the time I began 
to be conscious of myself I inwardly rebelled 
against this reading of religion ; and as I grew up 
I first loathed, then despised, and finally entirely 
disbelieved it altogether. And since I have ceased 
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to look upon my parents' acts as utterly prudent, 
and in every way unobjectionable from a business 
point of view, I have been on much better .terms 
with the bon Dieu, for I cannot and will not 
believe that He takes a delight in annoying and 
distressing people who have done nothing to merit 
it/' 

" How about what some folks call original 
sin ?" said Julian. " We all merit suffering." 

" I am no more responsible for original sin than 
your paint brushes/' retorted Anne. ^^ And will 
anybody ever make me believe that all those who 
are not Christians will go to hell, as the Athana- 
sian Creed says ? Not a bit of it ! and any one 
who is not baptized — little babies, for instance — who 
die before they are christened ? No ; I have ceased 
to be led by a certain set of ideas ; and I judge for 
myself by endeavouring to exercise what little un- 
warped common sense I have remaining." And 
Annie here finished her sermon with a long breath 
of relief, and looked at Julian determinedly, as if 
to challenge his disapproval and to show her reso- 
lution of sticking to her colours. 

" Do you mean to say you are not shocked at 
such utter wickedness ?" she asked, curiously and 
half jestingly, finding that he made no reply ; and 
she could see by his face the silence was caused 
by a very interesting point in his painting, and not 
by a purposely closed mouth. 

" No : I think much as you do," was his reply. 

"Because, you know, you have only to try to 
dictate to or ridicule me, and I shall look out for 
a ^ new love,' " she said, still laughing. " And 
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as, of course, you will do the same, allow me to 
repeat my recommendation of my sister Julia to 
you ! She is perfectly orthodox, and decidedly 
inclined to be High Church. Still you might have 
artistic scruples on her score ; the arms and figure 
are not fit to paint. You could make studies of 
her head, certainly ; but you'd have to get some one 
else to sit for a figure.^' And at this point, I regret 
to say, Anne felt strongly tempted to add that her 
sister wore a chignon, as she had not nearly as 
much hair as she herself had. However she thought 
that that would be disloyal to her sex, so restrained 
herself, and just in time ; for Julian's usually 
sweet temper had begun to be slightly ruffled by 
her last speech. But the gathering cloud was dis- 
persed, as, having made his accustomed sign to 
signify he had finished painting for the day, he had 
looked for a moment reproachfully, and even a little 
discontentedly, at her. 

The next minute, throwing up two large white 
arms, round and pale as those of a marble statue, 
with a gleeful stretch at being released from her 
post, Anne rose from her seat ; and walking over to 
him, looked over his shoulder to see how much he 
had done that day. When he felt her approach, 
and caught the warm breath from her mouth as she 
bent her head near his, his momentary discomfort 
melted into air; and with a fond smile he took 
prisoner the hand nearest to him, looking up in her 
face as he leant back in his chair. 

" What have you been doing to-day ? Ah I I 
see ; part of the throat, and — why — what in thU ? 
another sketch ?" 
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" Yes. Your attitude a few minutes ago struck 
me as one I should like to take ; so there you are, 
as well as I could manage it in chalk/' 

" Why, this is a very grand style ; did I really 
look like that V' said Anne, gratified and con- 
siderably flattered, putting her head on one side. 
^^ I shall be a terrific — do let me say ' swell/ 
Julian ; I can^t think of any better word, though I 
know how you detest slang.'' 

"In the mouth of a beautiful woman nothing 
except swearing can be more out of place," returned 
Julian, gravely. "The reason why I shall like 
to do this portrait, is because I shall endeavour 
to show the stronger, deeper qualities of your 
nature, by painting you in a serious mood. 
In the one T have been doing you look so 
lighthearted and happy, that one might imagine 
you had never had a care in your life. I in- 
tend to keep both the portraits for myself — the 
originals, that is to say ; and do not care to have 
only the half of you. I want the whole — ^Anne in 
shade as well as in sunshine. It is marvellous, too, 
how the same face expresses the difierent senti- 
ments with an equal felicity. If you had had 
a perfectly unclouded life, my darling, you could 
never have been half as beautiful as you are — ^nor 
so good," he added after a pause. 

" /, good ? What are you talking about V 

" Shall I say ' bad ? " slily. 

" That's nearer ^the mark — so mamma and Julia 
would say. But as for disagreeables improving the 
beauty of a face, Julian, I must say you pay me a 
very high compliment when you speak as you do 
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of mine. I never noticed it myself, for, to tell 
you the truth, I always consider I look rather 
coarse when I am in a passion — I am so large. 
Still, perhaps, what you say holds good of some 
people, at any rate, if I can't find out where it does, 
in me/' 

'^You don't flatter yourself, at aU events," re- 
marked Mr. Home, coolly, as he put up his paints. 
^^ You could scarcely make yourself out to be worse, 
unless in truth you were a very demon." 

Anne quitted her earnestness in a moment, and 
glanced at him, the lazy soft look coming back to- 
her eyes and face. '^ Perhaps I am one," she said. 
" Is there no test to apply, Julian, to find out if I 
am half a fiend, or— only human ?" 

He had closed his walnut- wood paint-box, and 
was washing his hands from the stains his work had 
left on them, so did not immediately answer her. 
She stood beside him, and handed him the towel ta 
dry them on, inwardly hoping he would not notice 
how very old and worn it was. Like most things- 
belonging to the Armours, it had seen a great many 
years' hard wear ; and though of very old, fine 
damask, it could not be expected to last for ever. 

He looked back at his love as she stood there 
near him ; and meeting her soft, demure eyes, re- 
called the question he had left unresponded to, 
while his face, which had been graver than usual,, 
unbent into one of his peculiar smiles, very sweet 
and benign. ^^ Can demons love ?" he asked, as he 
took her hands in his own, and looked into her fair 
face with all the eager hunger of an artist as well as. 
a lover. 
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'' If they cannot^ they can feign to do so per- 
fectly, no donbt/' And she half withdrew her 
hands, as she drooped her eyes coqnettishly be- 
neath his. 

" You are not feigning?^' he questioned^ half 
jestingly, half jealously. 

^^ No, I don't think I am,'' she returned, slowly, 
'^ but I may be mistaken, you know," with a sudden 
soft glance, so malin and provoquant, from beneath 
her straight brows, that Julian impulsively snatched 
a kiss from the lips that were the dearest and 
sweetest to him on earth before he could be pre- 
vented. " When people have medicines to take, those 
who like them endeavour to disguise the nasty taste 
in something sweet," said Anne, laughingly disen- 
gaging herself from him ; " but good advice, in all 
its naked hideousness, has been invariably presented 
to me in an entirely pure and unadulterated form. 
Because it is calculated to do me good, I ought to 
like it, I suppose; but it is my firm belief 
that only those like it who stand in no need of 
it." 

" Sweet things are to your liking then, it seems, 
as much as they are to mine," he observed. 

'^ Is that why you like me ?" she asked. 

" I consider you have shown yourself to have a 
very tolerable amount of bitter in you to-day. Never 
mind," smiling, noticing her jaw drop rather dis- 
consolately, " dead sweets are apt to cloy, you 
know. I prefer a bitter sweet." 

" A mixture of bark and quinine ! what a light 
to look upon oneself in ! Julia calls me a pepper- 
corn : I wonder what papa thinks I am — and here's 
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Ida. What do you think I am like, Ida ? Mr. 
Home says I am a bitter sweet.^^ 

The youngest sister had just entered the room 
with some work on her arm, and, going up to the 
window, sat down beside it. She looked round at 
Anne, needle in hand, and involuntarily her serious 
little face gave way as she viewed the lovely head 
and gracious presence in her becoming garb— the 
rounded contours of her figure, and the mingled 
ease and grace of her attitude. 

" You are like a ripe peach, I think, Anne : 
pretty and soft to look at ; if touched only, rather 
rough ; but, on further acquaintance, as good a fruit 
as one need wish,'' she said. 

'^ Thank you, Ida ! Very well said !" cried 
Anne, with pleased animation, and looking very 
proud as she drew herself up. ^^ There, Julian ; 
you see every one in my family does not think badly 
of me.'' 

" But though I like you, Anne, I can see your 
faults," went on Ida, reflectively and moderately. 

Julian. Home looked amused ; Anne crimsoned, 
and was half offended. 

^^ Oh, come now, Ida," she said, deprecatingly and 
in a hurt voice, ^^ what a pity to spoil your first 
speech !" 

^^ I should not have mentioned it before Mr. 
Home," continued Ida, coldly and quietly. ^^ Only 
that of course it is no news to him, and can make 
no difference, I suppose." And she took up her work 
and went on with it. Not with a wish to be dis- 
agreeable she had spoken, but only desirous to state 
the unprejudiced, unbiassed truth. 
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Mr. Home smiled again, and, bending over her 
<;hair, whispered in her ear, glancing mischievously 
at his mortified betrothed as he did so. " You are 
quite right, Ida; it can make no difference. I 
love her as she is — with aU her faults and all 
her beauty I would not have her altered if I 
could.^' 



CHAPTER XI. 



JOAN GOES TO BADPO&U. 



M 



aiANNY ORMSKIBK was married about 
three weeks after Joan became acquainted 
with the EssiugtOQs; and the ceremony . 
and breakfast over, set out with her 
husband on the first stage of their long journey to 
the East. 

The wedding was a very quiet one, on account of 
the health of Mrs. Ormskirk, and the guests bidden 
to it but few, consisting entirely of near relations, 
with the exception of Joan and her aunt and 
uncle. Modest and fair and sweet as the orange- 
flowers in her hair looked the gentle girl in her 
white dress and bridal veil ; and occupied and ex- 
cited as Joan was as to her own important toilette 
(for it was really a stupendous kind of an affair to 
her, after the style of existence it had been given 
her to lead all the years of her life), she was proud 
and delighted at her friend's appearance. Having 
gravely walked round her, when the finishing touches 
had been put to her dress, to admire her from 
every point of view, she recollected that her duties 
as bridesmaid woidd include a vigilant, policeman- 
like guardianship of Nanny's long sllkcu train, and 
firmly resolved to defend its sacred borders from 
all intruding feet, even at the risk of being obliged 
to jeopardize or sacrifice her own muslin tai 
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reflection of whose befrilled amplitude she contem- 
plated in the cheval glass^ with a thrill of tender 
pride. Alas ! poor Joan Thomherst ! Despite her 
grand emigration scheme, and the saddening in- 
fluence of griefs she fancies will last her life-time — 
darkening every possible page of the unknown 
future — she was very well pleased indeed by the 
appearance she presented on that bright spring 
morning in a dress of delicate white muslin that 
would have been of verv little use to her on board 
an emigrant ship ; in the tuft of snowy tulle and 
clematis that was perched on her head, and called a 
bonnet, and which would have assuredly been 
sent oflf flying into the sea by the first pufl" of wind ; 
in white kid gloves and shoes to match that would 
have been far more pretty than serviceable for as- 
cending and descending the slippery cabin-stairs, 
and pacing a deck strewn with a variety of things 
more curious than pleasing in their nature. And 
the delicate perfumes of her lily-centred bouquet, 
whose fresh petals she could scarcely refrain from 
kissing, in rapt delight at their beauty and fragrance, 
somewhat diflfered from the multitudinous collec- 
tion of odours on board an emigrant ship. Some 
such thoughts came to her as she stood looking at 
herself in the glass ; and the wisdom arising from 
her steadiness of resolve reminded her that it would 
not do to think of nor love pretty things too much, 
nor stand so long considering her reflection, thinking 
that ^' not all the blood of all the Howards^^ need be 
ashamed of such a scion of their race, although she 
had been so poor and miserable and half-educated 
(or rather not educated at all), and had never been 
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in society of any kind^ and was still very ignorant 
of the ways of the world — the polite world, that is 
to say — and was not afraid of emigrating to seek 
her fortune. 

She felt really proud of herself, and hoped her 
new uncle and aunt would admire her too, and not 
repent them of their kind offer, when they saw her 
attired in all her coquettish bravery, by thinking 
«he looked like a dairymaid dressed up, or consider 
her face was too rosy to be refined. She need not 
have been alarmed on this score, however ; they were 
both more than satisfied with the pretty, shy face 
and graceful, albeit, very demure manners of their 
young relation. 

After Nanny^s departure, Joan went to stay for 
a little time with the Essingtons at their hotel ; and 
only left them on their quitting Brighton for Rad- 
ford, a village about four miles from Lymestone, 
one of our midland counties' market towns near 
which they resided. 

She then went back to her father's house at Tor- 
quay, to pass the month that intervened before the 
family departed for the Continent. And when she 
had done what she could in the way of helping to 
pack, &c., she said good-bye to the three left out of 
the six she remembered, and set off" for Lymestone 
on her visit to the Essingtons. She had a pleasant 
journey, for the weather was fine and seasonable, 
and the agreeable anticipations as to the future that 
filled her mind prevented her feeling solitary or 
adventurous. As the train sped on its way through 
the green fields and hedgerows, she amused h( 
with imaging what her new home would 
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and wondering whether on further acquaintance her 
uncle and aunt would prove really as nice as they 
had seemed hitherto. 

As she neaied Lvmestone. she had both leisure 
and temptation to think over the possible chance of 
her being able to do as her sisters had laughingly 
counselled her — ^viz., in plain English^ to set her cap 
at the handsome Mr. Draycott her aunt had spoken 
of. This she had thought of sereral times previously, 
and with a decided inclination to look upon it as an 
affaire Jinie, or rather, one that would be finished 
once he was introduced to her. 

But she felt her courage quail somewhat in pro- 
portion as she found herself drawing nigh the scene 
of action. It is all very well to contemplate taking 
the heart of some unknown person by storm from 
a distance; but when the moment approaches for 
the conquest, one does not so much think of the 
object that is to be achieved, as of the extreme 
difficulty of the fii'st steps towards it. It was very 
well for Joan to have in her eye the desirability, 
and (abetted by her aunt) the probability of cap- 
tivating Baldwin Draycott, but being totally un- 
accustomed to anything of the kind, she felt very 
much at a loss how to set about it. " What was 
she to do T* she asked herself, in a perplexity that 
most girls would have laughed heartily at — if they 
had not mistrusted her sincerity — " and how was 
she to do it ?" She felt wholly amused, and half 
disconcerted, as the difficulties of what she had 
so confidently undertaken became more clearly 
apparent to her mind with the increasing proximity 
of the intended victim. 
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When Lymestone was reached, on stepping from 
the train Joan found her aunt waiting for her, and 
was soon established beside her in one of those pretty, 
low basket-carriages which have become so common 
of late years. The boy in buttons, who had driven 
Mrs. Essington into town, was left behind to bring 
up Joan^s luggage; and they were soon on the 
road to Radford. Freed from the presence of one 
of our '^ domestic spies/' the ladies were at liberty 
to iDdulge in unconstrained conversation, and so the 
younger recounted to the elder all the various 
events of too small an importance to have been 
mentioned in letters since they had last seen each 
other : Mrs. Essington, in return, imparting to her 
niece several little items of news that she thought 
would be interesting to her. How her uncle 
would have come to meet her, but that Mr. 
Draycott had come in just before they started, and 
carried him off to consult with over one of hia 
horses that had hurt his foot; how that she had 
found out a clever music and singing master who 
would undertake to ^^ finish '' her (Joan) in both 
arts ; that poor old Mr. Draycott had been very ill 
indeed since she wrote last, and that his son was 
evidently doing a great deal too much in taking 
care of his father by night and looking after the 
farm by day. " And he says, too, that he shall 
discharge the farm bailiff, and do without one for a 
while,'' added Mrs. Essington, ^^but it would be 
madness to do so, at least until old Mr. Draycott 
is better" — and so on. 

The family at the Hall was, as Joan had before 
zemarkedy a faTOurite subject of conversation with 
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her aant ; and as they drore along the solitary roads 
— with the pale green buds bursting into leaf on 
the trees and hedges, the birds calling to each 
other, and chirping and twittering in that pecu- 
liarly lively manner they are addicted to in fine 
• • • 

spring weather; beneath a fair blue sky, where 
tumbled masses of big pearl-white clouds sailed 
slowly along in the firesh pure air, and the soft 
breeze that blew in their faces as they went quickly 
by, told of warm weather that was coming as surely 
as that winter had passed — their talk was mostly 
of them. A younger son was expected home shortly, 
and Joan was told how he was only to be there for 
four or five weeks, and then to go off to India. 
Mrs. Essington added that she suspected it was 
strongly against his inclination to go at all, but 
that his departure had long been quite determined 
on by the family, as he was to go to a rich uncle 
who had a coffee plantation near Madras, and 
would probably eventually make him his heir ; as in a 
few years he was to take the management of the 
estates, and allow the elder man to return to 
England, to enjoy what he had been working hard 
for the greater part of his life. 

Hearing so much about them, and driving past 
what she was told had not so long ago been the 
property of the father of the much -talked -of 
Baldwin (before he had been obliged to sell it to 
pay the debts of that reckless, extravagant, eldest 
son, the shock of whose premature death had nearly 
killed him with grief for his favourite child), it was 
with a keenly excited interest she regarded the old 
decayed-looking iron gates of an avenue of tall elm 
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trees, the bare top branches of which were almost 
black with the nutaerous nests of a colony of rooka, 
whose perpetual flyings backwards and forwards, 
and fightings and squabblings, made the silence 
seem less quiet, the lonelneas less solitary, than 
■would have been the case without their noisy 
presence. A little, low, mouldy-looking lodge, half 
hidden by big bushy evei^reens and young trees, 
was at the left side of the gates; and even as they 
went by an aucieut woman appeared beside the 
door, emptying the leaves out of a battered tin 
tea-pot, who lifted her dim eyes and made a 
half curtsy to Joan's aunt as the pony-chaise 
passed. 

" There — that's the east entrance," said Mrs. 
Easington ; " it is almost unused now, as every one 
goes in at the south lodge gate. That's why it 
looks so dreary and neglected." 

" It does look dreary," responded Joan, inwardly 
wondering if it could possibly really come to pass 
that she should be the mistress there ; and resolving,' 
if such ever were the case, that the gates should be 
either taken away altogether or repainted, and a 
more cheerful-lookiog woman put into the lodge, in 
the place of the sullen-looking old crone they had 
seen. But she felt rather disappointed in looking 
at the grass-grown walk — the many and evident 
marks of total neglect about the place. She had 
imagined it would be much grander. Still the 
sight find height of those great elm trees impressed 
her considerably, and she told herself it would be 
a fine thing to be the owner of such immense 
creatioiu. 
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She stretched her neck somewhat when they came 
to some cross roads^ for the chance of catching a 
glimpse of him she half hoped would become the 
future captive of her bow and spear — the first 
firuits of her maiden campaign — if she could only 
manage it. But of this, too, she was strictly 
resolved : she would let him severely alone, unless, 
by a very marked contrast to herself, she saw 
suflBciently good ground upon which to build a hope 
of ultimate success, in spite of her aunt^s promptings, 
which instinct told her would most probably not 
be wanting to urge her on. 

So long as one^s friends remain single, it some- 
times happens that one does not (unless under 
direct temptation) think much about marrying 
oneself. But when one finds friend after friend 
slipping away, and becoming immersed in the cares 
of a household, the love of children, and the im- 
perative demands of a husband or wife on their 
time and interest, to the almost total exclusion of 
aU outsiders, the quondam intimate, unless philo- 
sophically prepared to meet what he knew was 
inevitable, is very likely to be jealous and resentful. 
And Joan, when Nanny married, felt sadly that 
their intimacy (the very first of the kind she had 
ever formed; and a first friend is often regarded 
very tenderly by the young) must have ceased in 
any case, and that a partial estrangement must 
unavoidably ensue, inasmuch as it was impossible 
for her to write, and, had she se^n her, to speak 
with the same unreserved frankness as before, fully 
recognising the fact that she must now perforce be 
compelled to admit her friend^s husband into her 
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confidence as well as her friend. So she had been 
inclined to feel rather bitter towards Mr. Armstrong 
when he took Nanny away from her, as, although 
of course it was not done on purpose, it was done 
in fact, as she felt. And thus thrown back once 
more on herself for companionship and sympathy, 
she found the house she had left empty, swept and 
garnished, with a new set of ideas having taken up 
their quarters there and making themselves quite 
at home. These thoughts were of marriage, as 
connected with herself; and the honest truth is, 
that it was the very first time in her life that such 
guests had found an entrance in her mind. The 
idea of being married had never seriously presented 
itself to her before. Common girls, such as shop- 
women, and servants, and cottagers, had sweethearts 
with whom they walked about and went to church 
on Sundays, and with whom they eventually thought 
of " settling.^' But Joan Thomherst, when a 
wondering question concerning herself or her sisters 
came into her mind, had always promptly decided 
that there was to be no such *^ settling^^ for them ; 
circumstances seemed to forbid it so entirely, that 
it was mere waste of time to give such Utopian 
topics an instant^s houseroom in her busy brain. 
Until she had known Nanny, whose talk so often 
and so naturally turned upon her engagement to 
her cousin, she had truly never given her mind to 
the indulgence of any such thoughts, further than a 
half sigh, quickly stifled on finishing some very 
interesting love-story, and a kind of mazed wonder 
and plaint that herself and sisters were so entirely 
cut off from all chances of having sweethearts like 
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other girls, and the prospect, so agreeable to every 
one, of having a house some day in which to reign 
as mistress — " a poor thing, but mine own/^ But 
Nanny, as unusually mature as Joan was unusually 
backward, was, as one might naturally imagine, very 
full of her engagement at first, and afterwards of 
her approaching marriage, and had given a decided 
shake to her friend^s simple mind, which had 
hitherto run steadily on in the single groove of 
money-making and emigrating to make sufficient 
to support her in her old age. So having received 
these ideas with mingled curiosity and interest, 
Joan promised herself some sport at Radford in 
having her first tournament with something in the 
shape of a possible eligible ; and even if she gained 
no solid victory thereby, at least it would give her 
a little of the practice she had never had. So on 
leaving home she had freely promised her sisters ta 
keep them accurately informed as to her victories 
and progress generally, and honestly meant to keep 
her promises faithfully, which is more than some 
people do when they make similar compacts. 

She found the village of Radford through which 
her aunt drove her before going home, an ex- 
cessively pretty one. It was very different to the 
long, straight street with well-repaired houses on 
each side of it, all either comparatively new or so 
modernized by recent repairs that every trace of 
picturesque old age was lost, and their actual date 
merged in the ugly realism of the modern style, 
having little or no garden in front to separate 
them from the road, and the strips lying behind,, 
almost unprotected from the great, flat, treeless^ 
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marshes that she had been accustomed to see at 
Weston. But Badford was one of the prettiest 
among the many very pretty villages of which 
there are so many in our midland counties. It 
had a good many large old trees about it, and two 
great ponds of water, besides the broadish stream 
that ran under a stone bridge in the principal 
street, on its way to join the Syme, a river that 
passed through a part of Draycott Park, and in its 
turn joined itself to a greater one a few miles 
further off to the south. There were also several 
comfortable, well-to-do farmhouses, with very white 
faces crossed by newly pamted black beams, with 
antique porches (one of which had been made out 
of a very old, curiously carved bedstead, Mrs. 
Essington told Joan), having trimly kept gardens 
before the little bow-windows, which were gay with 
coloured spring flowers — ^white "pretty Nancies/' 
yellow-eyed auriculas, double lilac-primroses and 
tiery-red wallflowers being the most conspicuous 
ones. 

Then came two very old cottages, on seeing which 
Joan exclaimed with delight, declaring she would 
bring her sketch-book and draw them the very 
first day that it was warm enough to sit out of 
doors, but at which her aunt shook her head, re- 
gretfully declaring they were the eyesore of the 
village, all through the miserliness of the landlord, 
who could be persuaded to do nothing to them, 
maintaining that his tenants ought to pay for the 
repairs themselves. Then came, of course, the 
usual half Gothic-looking modern schoolhouse of 
red and blue bricks ; the parsonage with virginian- 
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creeper and budding rose trees eKmbing up ibe 
w2Llh, and enclosed br an eiei gi eeu lie^e mr- 
mounting a loir stone wall; and findDf tbat 
culminating point of interest in all small places — 
the chnrefa. There was nothing pecnliar about it ; 
it wa% only one of the ordinarr dark grcj stone, 
s^jnare-towered Xorman buildings that one sees in 
almost all Tillages ; bnt there was a great deal of 
nncrojiped^ loose-leared ivr clinging to the walls, 
that, tr^ether with sereral big yew trees, locking 
black and grim, made the place Terr darksome and 
shadowy, and sufficiently picturesque. 

Everything in Radford — excepting the cottages 
above mentioned — was kept in that apple-pie order 
which makes villages of the kind look as if they 
were life-sized models of what places of the sort 
can be made, when the landlord takes an interest 
in his belongings, and when labour is plentiful and 
wages good. 

Joan, observing some fine hens of a stateliness 
c;f carriage and pride of step, aflFected not only by 
fowls, but sometimes too by " humans,'' if they 
think they are being looked at, admired their 
points with the eye of a connoisseur, and began to 
tell her aunt about those she had had at Weston ; 
saying how fond she was of them, although she did 
not add that she only kept them to make money 
by ; for she felt intuitively as if all mention of 
her family^s previous poverty would be a kind of 
ti'icit reproach to her new-found relations, remind- 
ing tlicm of their having suffered bitter privation 
while tlic latter were enjoying every comfort. So 
Joan was resolved to burv, as far as it was in her 
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to do, all mention of their unhappy past 
in silence ; because, as all that had happened was 
irretrievable, it would only give pain to those who 
were now showing themselves so kind to her. 
Her aunt smiled at the enthusiasm with which she 
spoke of her whilom favourites, and said how sorry 
«he was they kept no fowls of any sort, for her 
husband was so fond of the garden that she really 
thought it would break his heart — she knew it 
would his temper — ^to suffer from a raid of eager, 
business-minded hens among his young cabbages 
and flowers. 

" But, " she added, " there are some at one of the 
Draycotts^ barns, in a field at the back of the 
house; and as it is only a few hundred yards 
distant, you can often open the garden gate and 
run across the meadow, to have a look at them to 
amuse yourself. And Baldwin has a number- of 
lambs, too, and any one that is hurt, or not well, 
the shepherd takes to the place I speak of. I suppose 
yt)u like them also, donH you ? though I had no 
idea you were such a baby.^' And Mrs. Essington's 
look at her niece was rather quizzical, with all its 
good humour. 

^' Fm very fond of almost anything of the kind/^ 
returned Joan, smiling too, rather sheepishly, fearing 
that her aunt must think she was very childish. 
" But you know I have lived for the last three years 
quite in the country '' 

" And you naturally look to what you could get, 
€h?^^ finished Mrs. Essington, as she hesitated, 
wondering how she could disguise the fact that she 
had no other amusements at all. " And if that is the 
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case, J oan, it is clear to me your destiny is to marry 
a farmer — a gentleman who farms his own land, 
of course, I mean. Well, nous verronsy with 
another sly glance, that had the effect, joined to her 
words, of bringing a slight rush of colour to her 
already blooming cheeks with which she felt very 
angry and could have well dispensed with. Why \% 
it that people who can blush, are generally so 
annoyed with themselves for so doing? and that 
those who can^t, would give any amount, if they had 
it to give, to be able to do so occasionally ? 

" Isn^t this a pretty lane,^^ Mrs. Essington added, 
kindly changing the subject, as she turned the pony's 
head out of the village road, and entered a narrow 
way, whose path was of deep red soft sand, and which 
the high banks and the higher trees that surmounted 
them made dark and very picturesque-looking. 
*^ Look up ! see — there is quite a roof of branches 
over our heads. I have taken this road as a short 
cut home ; instead of going the village again, this 
lane runs along at the back of Radford, and we shall 
be at home in less than five minutes now.'^ 

^^ Doesn^t the pony know his way ! how quickly 
he has begun to go V rejoined Joan, relieved by 
the diversion thus effected in her favour. 

" Doesn^t he ? Animals are so cunning.^' And 
away the little pony-chaise flew, and in another 
minute or so, Joan looked up to what she told herself 
would in all probability be her last English home 
before she returned (if she ever did) an old woman 
from the Antipodes. 

A comfortable-looking red-brick building in the 
modern villa stvle, onlv in lieu of having: the ortho- 
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dox one window on each side of the door, there 
was one at the right hand and three at the left ; 
which irregularity was repeated by those of the 
first story. The door had a trelliswork porch over 
it, where the brown stems of rose-trees were fast 
being covered by tufts of brilliant green leaves; 
and the numerous stems of jessamine and clematis, 
almost bare now, but with promising little buds 
and spikes about them, gave signs that in summer 
Badford Cottage would look like a perfect bower 
for greenery and flowers. There was not much 
garden in front, as the building stood very near the 
roadside, but what there was of it looked brilliant 
with hyacinths and scarlet and other tulips; and 
long beds of purple double violets beneath the 
windows smelt sweetly and richly. To the left 
side of the cottage, protected by a high wall, was a 
good-sized flower garden, and beyond that one for 
vegetables and fruit-trees. Behind, and to the 
right, stretched grass fields, belonging to the park, 
whose sombre, leafless trees could be seen across 
the distance of two great meadows. The cottage 
was very pretty, though it looked much larger out- 
side than it really was in ; and Joan* pleased her 
aunt by her unfeigned admiration of the exterior 
and what was to be seen of the garden. She looked 
eagerly about, expecting to see her uncle ; but the 
maid-servant who admitted them answered Mrs. 
Essington^s question, " If her master had returned 
yet T' by saying that he had left word " that he 
should probably be away until dinner-time/' 

" Tom has not come with the., 
yet ?' 
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Tom was the bov in buttons who had driven 
Mrs. Essington to the railway-station. 

^^No, ma^am/^ 

" Then you^ll have to see that Peg doesn^t go 
off with the carriage till he does come. There 
never was so restless a pony ! But come, Joan, and 
let me show you your room ; and when you^ve taken 
off your things we^U have something to eat, and then 
go over the house and garden/^ 

Thus speaking, the ladies entered the cottage, 
leaving Jane, the housemaid, looking rather blank, 
keeping one eye on the pony and the other down 
the road, in anxious expectation of the hardy Tom; 
and inwardly resolving to let him have a bit of her 
mind when he should at last put in an appearance, 
for causing her to stand out in the air '^ with no 
bonnet on, nor nothing, and making her hair that 
rough " &c. 

Joan was in a humour to be pleased with every- 
thing, and finding a large and well-appointed room 
allotted to her, had reason to be, and was thei'ewith 
content. It had two little projecting windows, with 
diamond-shaped panes, and repetitions of the wooden 
trelliswork of the porch around the frames ,- and she 
knew she should have roses looking in at her in June. 

The old oak furniture had been worn almost black 
by time ; and all the draperies were snow-white 
• (by-the-bye, I wonder why that adjective is so much 
used, when it is in realitv not a true one ? For 
take the whitest thing you can obtain out into the 
winter air and compare it with new-fallen snow, and 
then see where the *^ snow-white^^ article will be !) 
while the walls were of wood, painted a dark colour, 
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of wliich tint also was the carpet. The only^ spots 
of colour in the room, besides Joan herself, were 
the chimney-ornaments and a very pretty looking- 
glass in an oval gilt frame, wherein she saw herself, 
as it were, framed like a picture. 

Miss Thomherst soon found herself very much at 
home, and very happily so to boot, at Radford 
Cottage, being truly grateful for the kindness and 
consideration vrith which she had been received and 
was treated both by uncle and aunt. They had 
been, perhaps, rather grave folks, considering their 
ages, before the arrival of the girl who was so gay 
mid bright that her young presence gave a whole- 
some, pleasant stir to the sober jog-trot of their 
lives. And soon she was made to understand that 
her coming was almost as great a benefit to them 
as she felt it to be to herself. 

" We have been rather in danger of £uicying our- 
selves quite old since dear Lucy married and went 
away," Mrs. Essington said to her : " we have 
become quite dull and quiet and grave lately ; so 
much so, indeed, that I have once or twice thooght 
of having a companion. But that would have been 
too much expense, as I should not have liked any one 
who Tfas not very nice indeed. So your coming to 
us, Joan, is quite a godsend, I assure you. I 
csn't tell what to do with your uncle sometimes. 
It's true he's very contented to stroll about with his 
cigar, and go to sleep over his books and news- 
papers ; but you can't imagine how if fidgets me 
on wet days, and when he is unusually lazy! What 
a pity it is there are so few petty employment* fi 
ment I don't wonder they're so restive when I 
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are ill ; for one cari!t read all day — one tires of 
the most interesting books. Women have so 
many little trifles to occupy themselves with, with- 
out rendering themselves a burden on their fellow- 
creatures for amusement. And your uncle gets so 
ennuye that he makes me quite wretched only to 
hear him yawn; and worse, too, he sets me on, 
and then we have a duet. I can^t walk about 
with him either as much as I used to do — Fm 
getting too fat and lazy, I suppose ; and if it were 
not for Baldwin Draycott he would be lost. Mr. 
Aynard, our member. Sir Thomas Aynard^s 
brother, used to be a great chum of his ; but he 
has been on the Continent the last year or two at 
some of those German Spas, and there are no 
other people about here he cares for.^^ 

So Joan took to her new life very kindly. It 
was nice to feel herself regarded entirely as a 
daughter of the family \ to know that the servants 
were enjoined to be very attentive to Miss Thom- 
herst ; to feel sure she had but to express a wish 
for anything that they could get for her, and it 
was pretty certain to be got; and that there were 
always good, l^ig fires kept up, for the weather 
was chilly sometimes, as it often is in April. 
Then there was a multiplicity of new periodicals of 
every species, and in a spare room upstairs, great 
piles of those of a few years back still unbound ; 
and lastly, though not least (no, indeed, for Joan 
was by nature decidedly inclined to be a bon 
vivant, although she would have waxed indignant 
and stoical if accused of being so), the household 
arrangements were on a far more liberal scale than 
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what she had ever yet been accustomed to. She 
enjoyed the good eating and drinking and the 
luxurious warmth of the big fires ; the reading of 
reviews aod magazines, the practising on the 
piano (which had been tuned for her, no one having 
used it since the marriage of the only daughter), 
the light of several wax candles at night (Mrs. 
Essington abhorred lamps and gas, and so did Joan), 
when the crimson curtains shut out the cold blue 
twilight that was perceptibly lengthening the days ; 
the games of chess and cards; the talking and 
laughing with her aunt and uncle ; the interchange 
of queer anecdotes and wonderful histories, of 
which she had no contemptible store, especially 
delighting in the horrible and marvellous, such as 
snake stories of an appalling nature, buryings 
alive in trances — warnings of a supernatural 
character — fascinations — in a word, anything as 
exactly in contrast to what iDne would imagine 
from her round merry face, a practical, strong- 
nerved young woman like she was would be likely 
to prefer. Then she had to help her aunt with 
her needlework in fabricating a set of worsted- 
work covers for the drawing-room chairs ; to see 
that two canaries with yellow-gold feathers and 
beady black eyes wanted for nothing in the way of 
groundsel or sugar ; and lastly, there was a " course 
of study,^^ as she rather pompously called it to 
herself, that she intended to pursue, to rub up all 
she had ever learnt, and by acquiring more know- 
ledge, endeavour to fit herself better for her futurir 
vocation as a governess. The more she knew, tho 
more she could teach ; the more she could tcaoh| 
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the old squire, whom her husband told her his son 
reported as much better and able to get up and 
come down to spend his day in the library as 
usual. Joan daie not say a word of her impatience 
or curiosity to any one ; and inwardly began to 
question the value of what she had heard about and 
expected of him. Like a modem edition of the 
fox and the sour grapes, she one morning told 
herself that there was not so much in him perhaps 
after all that had been told her ; and that she 
should not be a bit surprised to find he was not 
nice at all. 

That very afternoon, as if in answer to an 
invisible and inaudible challenge, he presented him- 
self at the cottage, and she had an opportunity of 
judging for herself what he was like. The rain- 
clouds had cleared off, after a dark morning, and 
the brilliant sunshine lured Mr. Essington out of 
doors into the garden, to nail up some branches of 
a favourite apricot tree that the wind had caused to 
break from their bounds. The front door stood 
open; and the sweet odours of hyacinths and 
violets came in on the soft, drying wind, mingling 
with that peculiar smell of freshness which is 
connected with newly turned earth when it is 
damp. 

Mrs. Essington had bidden Joan take some 
strips of red cloth out to her uncle, for the service 
of the apricot tree, and she had gladly obeyed ; 
having just finished a wearying long practice of a 
new sonata, whose composer, in these early days 
of her struggles with Beethoven^s fantastic caprices, 
she secretly wished had either never been born or 
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the higher salary she would obtain; the higher 
the salary^ the more she could save ; the more she 
could save, the sooner her purpose would be ac- 
complished and she could return. By the steps of 
this ladder of reasons, then, Joan felt stimulated 
to the work she had set herself; and meanwhile 
she told herself that her lines had fallen upon 
pleasant places. 

She had been nearly a week at the cottage 
before she saw the gentleman she and her sisters 
had decided should be the first person she was to 
try her maiden weapons on — the victim she fondly 
hoped to " slay/^ as the Spectator has it. Honestly 
speaking, however, Joan was most innocently free 
from all sober intention of marrying ; at the best 
she only regarded it in the light of a vague kind of 
possibility, with which she would try to console 
herself as a pis-aller, in default of her going to 
seek her fortune in the Antipodes. And it would 
be " great fun^^ (for this was the light in which 
this stony-hearted young virgin regarded the 
transaction), to see if any one really and truly 
could fall in love with her. Not for one moment 
did she anticipate that there would be any chance 
of a similar " falling^^ on her side. 

From one cause and another Mr. Draycott did 
not come to the cottage for some days, which was 
very tormenting to Joan ; nor had she caught the 
most distant glimpse of him anywhere about the 
fields or roads. Certainly, the weather had turned 
rather rainy, and she had not been able to be out 
of doors much ; her aunt, too, had been prevented 
in a call she proposed making at the Hall^ to see 
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the old squire, whom ber husband told her his son 
reported as much better and able to get up and 
come down to spend his day in the library as 
usual. Joan date not say a word of her impatience 
or curiosity to any one ; and inwardly began to 
question the value of what she had heard about and 
expected of him. Like a modem edition of the 
fox and the sour grapes, she one morning told 
herself that there was not so much in him perhaps 
after all that had been told her ; and that she 
should not be a bit surpiised to find he was not 
nice at all. 

That very afternoon, as if in answer to an 
invisible and inaudible challenge, he presented him- 
self at the cottage, and she had an opportunity of 
judging for herself what he was like. The rain- 
clouds had cleared off, after a dark morning, and 
the brilliant sunshine lured Mr. Essingtou out of 
doors into the garden, to nail up some branches of 
a favourite apricot tree that the wind had caused to 
break from their bounds. The front door stood 
open; and the sweet odours of hyacinths and 
violets came in on the soft, drying wind, mingling 
with that peculiar smell of freshness which is 
connected with newly turned earth when it is 
damp. 

Mrs. Esaington had bidden Joan take some 
strips of red doth out to her onde, for the service 
of the apricot tree, and ahe had gladly obeyed - 
having just finishea a wearying long practice of a 
new sonata, whoM composer, in these early days 
of her straggles with Beethovea'^^^tic caprices 
she secretiy wiAed had either^* l»en bom ot 
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else strangled in his cradle ; and eoiitent with the 
consciousness of having done her duty thoroughly 
by her four pages of " aggravation/' as she wrath- 
fuUy termed them, she welcomed a sniff of the 
open ?ir and a change of occupation most heartily. 
She had had a long letter from Nancy Armstrong 
that morning, giving a delightful description of 
Alexandria (for so far had she got on her travel* 
eastward) ; and being in high spirits, went dancing^ 
along the hall from the drawing-room, singing to- 
herself gaily ; but not looking before her, she ran 
up against a gentleman, who was in the act of 
entering at the moment, with an impetus that 
would probably have knocked any one less firmly 
planted on his legs over on the steps. 

So sudden and unexpected was the shock, and sa 
bewildering the fact of her having innocently 
committed an unprovoked assault on a male 
person unknown, that, as she involuntarily opened 
her grey eyes to their furthest limits with astonish- 
ment at her feat, and rebounded into the hall, her 
foot caught against the edge of the door-mat, and 
she would have had a severe fall if the assaulted 
one had not magnanimously forgiven and rescued 
her, by catching promptly at her arms. She was 
by these means set upright again, very much 
confused and fluttered at the collision, and her 
subsequent escape from a ridiculous prostration 
savouring more of Oriental servility than the 
unceremonious nod by which the English " Mees^' 
is expected to honour any gentleman that is intro- 
duced to her. 

" Dear me ! how very awkward I am I'm sure I 
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beg your pardon/' stammered the young lady, 
rather incoherently, and wholly without stops — 
not even a comma. 

"You very nearly had an awkward fall/' remarked 
the stranger, whose keen brown eyes looked down 
on her beneath the brim of his felt wide-awake 
from a height of nearly six feet. 

By this time Mrs. Essington, having heard the 
«pecies of scuffle in the hall, and the voices, came 
to the door of the drawing-room to know the 
wherefore. 

" Baldwin, is it you ? — come in. What is the 
matter, Joan?'' shaking hands with the gentleman 
and iuming to that young person, who stood 
dubiously feeling her right elbow, and not quite 
confident even yet that she had got off free from 
all injury. 

" I nearly fell down, and he picked me up/' she 
answered, awkwardly ; having quite understood that 
the stranger was the Mr. Draycott she had been so 
curious to see, but not liking to say his name until 
some kind of an introduction had been made. 

" Why, how did you do that, child ? did you hurt 
yourself? This is my niece, or rather, strictly 
speaking, my cousin. Miss Joj»n Thomherst, 
Mr. Draycott," said Mrs. Essington, lifting her 
direct black eyes to his face. Mr. Draycott had 
raised his hat, and now bowed gravely to Joan, who 
bowed also. But she felt so very foolish, as she 
recollected how near she had been to casting herself 
into his arms, instead of merely throwing herself 
at his head, as had been her half-mischievous, half- 
innocently serious plot ; having at the same time so 
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violent an inclination to laugh, that she made a 
very stiflf and poor performance, without lifting her 
eyes. 

" I think I may say we have already struck up 
a kind of acquaintance/^ observed Mr. Draycott, in 
a voice that also betokened repressed amusement. 
" Miss Thornherst was good enough to run up against 
me with the velocity of a young steam-engine. In 
fact, she did her best to knock me down, but luckUy 
did not succeed .^^ 

'^ That comes of my being so stupid as to walk 
one way whilst looking another,^^ said Joan, hastily. 
^' FU take these to uncle, auntie.^^ And she was off 
down the steps and lost to view before her aunt 
could speak, dreading to hear another word, lest 
the ridicule she felt she had incurred should fall on 
her. 

Down the garden- walk she sped. So ! this was 
the famous Baldwin, was it ? and Joan felt, as many 
of us do when brought face to face with some one 
or something one has heard highly praised, slightly 
disappointed. She coxdd not have told why, being 
naturally averse to confessing that her imagination 
alone was in fault ; for, having very much outrun 
the picture that had been given her, she had 
imagined to herself each feature and quality so 
exaggerated, that she expected to see a hero, 
where she only found a tolerably good-looking 
young man, for strangers, at first sight, were 
rarely impressed with a more favourable opinion 
of Mr. Draycott than that. However, she con- 
soled herself by saying she had had hardly time to 
examine him, as it is not to be expected she could 
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form a very accurate opinion concerning his 
charms in the exceedingly close proximity to his 
waistcoat in which she found herself when she 
first looked up at him. She had, however, all 
things considered, commenced her first campaign 
rather brilliantly than otherwise, she thought,, 
laughing to herself, as she tripped along to where 
her uncle was now expecting her. 




CHAPTER XII. 

THE GARDEN AT RADFORD HALL. 

HE garden at Radford Hall is one of the 
prettiest spots about it. It is very 
quaint and old fashioned, for but little 
alteration has been made in it during 
the time of its present owner, and none at all while 
it was in the hands of his predecessor ; so that the 
aspect presented by it to-day is much the same as 
people looked on nearly a hundred years ago. 

It occupies some extent of space, covering nearly 
two acres of ground ; and, lying at a tittle distance 
from the house, on the southern side, is enclosed 
within four high walls of dark reddish-brown bricks. 
There were long, narrow beds enclosed by stiff, 
prim borders of ancient box-edging ; rows of little 
spring cabbages, and patches of seedling carrots and 
turnips. Here, too, in half-hidden nooks and odd 
out-of-the-way corners were clumps of old-world 
flowers, whose presence has become nearly obsolete 
in modern gardens, but which, nevertheless, were 
very sweet and pretty ; tufts of big-leaved violets, 
the bright light green fronds of lilies of the valley, 
blue forget-me-nots, dark, rich brown wallflowers, 
and glowing crimson polyanthuses, with here and 
there a stray primrose, which looked pale with 
amaze and awe at the fine company it found itself 
among. Perfect little bushes of different herbs 
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were scattered about — ^basil, majoram, thyme^ laTcn- 
der — all of an extraordinary size. Big box-trees — 
as broad as they were high, and as thick and solid 
as they were broad — trimmed into divers forms — 
pyramid, cone, and epeigne shapes — ^there were 
many of; and three or four vines, whose dry, 
withered-looking stalks, trained in straggling brown- 
ness against the oater walls, were just bursting into 
their pretty spriAg clothing of delicate green foliage 
and tendrils. 

A large fig-tree, with its broad luxuriant leaves 
spreading out like those belonging to the horse- 
chestnut, stood at one comer of the garden (which was 
in the shape of a long square — if I may use such an 
unorthodox expression), and was kept in countenance 
at the opposite corner by a group of two or three 
dark, prim-looking cypresses. Wide, neatly-kept 
gravel walks, bordered in most parts by broad, low- 
spreading espaliers, of great age and size, led to a 
miniature orchard of plum, apple, and cherry trees, 
at this time perfect masses of bloom and bright 
beauty with leaf and flower ; their knotty, old grey 
branches being almost concealed by their pink and 
white burdens. Apricot and peach trees — large red 
and black currant bushes trained up to the walls, 
looking like huge vegetable fans, as the multitude 
of spreading branches were so plainly seen to spring 
but from one slender root — all were in full bloom ; 
and the exquisite brightness and prettiness of each 
flower — each vividly green leaf standing out so 
enjoyingly in the quiet, pure freshness of the air on 
a lonely spring morning — struck Joan the more 
forcibly, as, for the past month or two, she hud been 
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living in town, far away from the country scenes 
she so loved and appreciated. Outside the walls, 
on the south side, was a large orchard, the boughs 
of some of the trees, which were very old and large, 
overlapping it by some feet in height, and looking 
like a hedge on the top of it, so thick and so nume- 
rous were the branches. But why continue the 
description ? It is of nothing new ; and I suppose 
that almost every person has seen the kind of thing^ 
spoken of above, although to few, I imagine, has it 
been given to see exactly such a one as that 
attached to Radford Hall. It was so large, so 
warm and snug and sunny. It always seemed 
better weather here than in other places ; if there 
were a strong, blustering wind blowing in the park 
that knocked the branches of the great elms about 
until one heard crackings and creaking noises in 
all directions, scarce a leaf on the espalier trees 
seemed to flutter. If the roads about were muddy, 
soppy, almost impassable, the wide, firm, sanded 
paths never seemed the worse for any rain that 
chose to fall, and were always fit to walk on. If it 
were cold and chilly everywhere else, up and down 
those sheltered alleys one might still pass with 
comfort; and there were so many large, full-branched 
trees about it, that in the greatest of summer heats 
there was a shelter to be had at every hour of the 
day, if one were disposed to seek it; and there 
were arbours and rustic benches in plenty 
scattered about so that however extensive the 
garden was, none needed to tire themselves with 
walking if they wished to rest. On a low wooden 
stand in a secluded comer were several hives, whose 
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humming inhabitants were evidently determined to 
make up for their forced inactivity during the cold 
months, by the energetic way in which they seemed 
ever passing and repassing between the scene of 
their labours and the neighbouring blossoms. 

Joan and her aunt had come to pay a visit to 
the squire; and as the servant they saw at the 
Hall informed them that the old gentleman had 
been wheeled into the garden, and that he believed 
Mr. Baldwin was there with him, they went there 
to look for them both. Mr. Essington was to Iiavo 
come with the ladies, but he lingered so long over 
the newspaper that his wife became impatient 
waiting for him^ and told him he might follow ; but 
that for her part, she wasnH going to waste all her 
morning, ready dressed, until he ha^l finished Homo 
of the last journalistic '' long pole'' in the nhape of 
a stirring leader in the Standard. 

Joan had not been here hitherto, and Mtrxxl for 
a second at the end of a long alley admiring and 
appreciating. Never had sihe »een m pretty an/I 
quaint an <dd jdace before; never, nntil n\uz rt-,^ 
turns — if die ever does — to T^nfcUoiA, will ntw. f.rt-.r 
look on jnrt its like ai^n. It wa/i a %iffd winrrt', 
one could tUber eiqr/f life or dream it aw*/. If 
you opened jrmr mssim Up th^ fM^nf^A tUxK 
abounded ansmd yfw, tiwy miw^ ^/fdH^.v ^^K^ ru^A ; 
if, on the cdier knui, yvx »>h^ */, w,*jf^,f\'w yw^ 
thoughts finooi die <>t;r vaarr: ^"^/l, *<v4 '■A<.^f^. U^tu 
solely on the iuer^ y^ irv%*4 f,<r^\ %^ ^f/A %^. 
opportmitT Im^ fcr tiu^ ^x<^. *#* i^/f ^^ //'y.^/ 
Beyond vmaA ^d ui jnfj^rrvry^^ U"^ ^^. a-'/v^. 
(except, mkuA^ ^uc -rf ^5u», ^wtv^y-vu,, ;m^ | 
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believe ttere are some people who would have no 
objection whatever to so pleasant a portent of good 
things to come), and at a considerable distance from 
both road and village ; if an author wished to 
write, a poet to dream, or a tired-out business-man 
to completely change his usual train of thought and 
seek relaxation and intense quiet, the garden at 
Radford Hall would be found the ne plus ultra for 
the purposes of all three. 

" Oh, auntie, I don^t think I ever saw such a 
lovely place V she said to Mrs. Essington, as they 
stood for a moment at the top of a long straight 
walk, looking down a perfect avenue of bloom. " I 
really think apple blossoms are the prettiest flowers 
in the world ! You needn^t laugh ; now, don^t 
you think so, too ? They are so fresh and sweet.^^ 

*^ They are all very well in their way ; but I 
can^t sav I was ever enthusiastic about them. Still, 
as you remark, this garden is really a very pretty 
one,^^ said Mrs. Essington, smiling at her niece^s 
admiring looks. 

" She should see it in summer — oughtnH she V 
said a man^s voice close by them ; " and then there 
would be something worth praising. Mrs. Essing- 
ton, good morning.^^ And Baldwin Drayccftt, in 
an old coat, and with a long rake in his ungloved 
hands, came round the corner of a side- walk near 
the place where they stood ; and raising a felt 
wide-awake as he approached, joined the two ladies, 
who had been somewhat startled at the first sound 
of his speaking, as seeing no one, they had naturally 
thought they were alone. " Good morning. Miss 
Thornherst.^' 
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" Joan admires it so much now, that I don't 
believe she thinks it could be bettered/' returned 
Mrs. Essington, recovering from her surprise. 
*^We have come to see your father, Baldwin. 
I'm glad to hear he is well enough to enjoy this 
fine spring day. We have been up to the Hall, and 
John directed us here." 

" He is not far off ; only down the next alley," 
said the young man, turning to walk with them. 

" Did you hear us coming ?" asked Joan, smiling, 
and looking at the tall figure beside her. '' For 
of course you couldn't see us — at least we couldn't 
see you." 

•^ No j I didn't see you, but I heard your voice 
chattering away like a magpie that has found its 
tongue. I wonder why women talk so much ? Men 
don't." 

Joan reddened with surprise, and drew herself up 
somewhat. What had she done to merit such an 
unceremonious attack ? This Mr. Dravcott seemed 
inclined to be very familiar; he must be kept in 
his place — severely. But she would say something 
disagreeable too. Joan had become very combative 
of late. She was by no means inclined to allow 
any one that attacked her to walk off with triumph. 
And there was that about this young man which 
singularly provoked this sf)irit of resistance, though 
she had scarcely interchanged a dozen words with 
him. She felt he was inclined to be overbearing 
and dictatorial, and had no idea of putting up with 
it, although she was no friend to forwardness, and 
knew well that she was wanting in that quickness 
of repartee in which Eleanor excelled, and which 
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^ I iuppcae is: s becsnae voiinsL fcsve 
to iST.. zzid. men hsvGsfzJ^ she lepoimnL iel a dkuged 
tone— one tiia£ came &qiil ^<enr coU rcgjons 
aippazexLtiy. 

^ Xo-w dirfn'T: I kncnr sibe wuald fire upP' said 
Mr. Draycoct,. appeaEo^ to Mn^ Xasm^ton. ^ All 
her prickLes are readr for bottle I Miss JomHf if yon 
are angry witb me efcry time I say sanething 
jfiM^j I'm afirud yoarH bare radier a bissy Ufe of 
it. Before roo'Te been bere a week tooII know 
better than to take me up at erery word I say. 
Wont she, ilrs. Easington r'' 

" You'd better take care what Ton sar to her," 
answered Mrs. Essington, smiliiig rather mis- 
chierously. '^ She is rery apt to take ererythiiig in 



earnest.^' 



^' What a terrible young lady ! Rather an un- 
common trait in these days, when words mean 
nothings or are supposed to. It shows she is yery 
young and innocent/' 

Joan began to chafe inwardly. She thought she 
should like to beat him. 

" I'm not yonng, and I'm not innocent !" she 
protested. It is not complimentary to young 
ladies to call them old ones ; but there are circum- 
stances under which it becomes enraging to be 
spoken of as very youthftd. Joan felt she wished 
she could say she had had long dresses when he 
was lying sucking his fist in his cradle ; but hadn^t 
tli(; courage. 

^' You don't mean it? What a distressing state 
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of affairs ! In courtesy your aunt and I must refuse 
to believe you/' 

Joan thought she should hate Mr. Draycott soon^ 
if he continued in this strain I He fall in love 
with her^ indeed ! There was about as much 
chance apparently of her being honoured with his 
affections^ as there was of her becoming amorous of 
jfiffi — which was putting it very strongly. Catch her 
opening her lips to him^ unless in answer to a direct 
question^ which she could not well evade^ as he 
was the intimate friend of the house where she had 
come to visit. 

'^ Never mind him, Joan/' said Mrs. Essington, 
coming to the rescue. ^' He always says queer things 
to strangers, I believe to find out what people are 
made of. Is your father any stronger than he has 
been V^ turning to Mr. Draycott. 

" About the same, thank you. If you'll excuse 
me a minute, I'll just go before and say you are 
coming. He is easily startled." And without 
waiting for a rejoinder, Mr. Draycott's tall figure 
strode off among the shady walks. 

" What a — ^very agreeable person !" remarked 
Joan, with irritated emphasis, as soon as he was 
safely out of hearing. 

Mrs. Essington smiled. " He is really a very 
nice fellow,^' she said. ^^ You'll like him better 
when you have seen more of him. But, Joan my 
dear (you wont mind my telling you, I'm sure 
because you will know I mean it for your 

good)- " 

" Well, auntie ?" looking up with a little ap 
hension in her eyes, and some anxiety there 
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for she feared she had committed some solecism in 
good manners, and felt d'avance more pained by 
her own self-reproach than she could possibly be 
by her monitreas's anticipated rebuke. 

^^ It is only that I wouldn't speak so sharply and 
confidently if I were you. Men don't like girls to 
seem so very independent — and I know Mr. Draycott 
particularly dislikes anything approaching to fast- 
ness. I have heard his remarks on other young 
ladies too often ; and I donH like that he should 
think you a strong-minded female ; for you are 
anything but that, only you sometimes speak ih a 
rather strong-minded way.'*' 

Joan felt almost dumbfounded for the moment 
with mingled indignation and dismay. Her aunt 
considered she was, or had a tendency to be fast, 
a quality of all others the most abhorrent to her 
soul ; and she was cautioned that Mr. Draycott did 
not like girls who seemed " independent '' in their 
manners ; and lastly, her aunt looked upon her as 
not strong-minded at all ! And this charming 
young man had been the means of bringing to light 
these agreeable discoveries ! Very well ! Just let 
her get a chance of avenging herself in a very quiet, 
yet particularly vicious, way, and see if she would 
not make him rue the day he had ever seen her ! 

^^ FU take care how I speak, auntie, because you 
wish me to do so ; and, indeed, I myself have often 
seen the supreme folly of wearing my heart upon 
my sleeve for daws to peck at, in the absurdly 
candid manner which is natural to me when not on 
my guard. But as to being deterred from my usual 
course of conduct by fearing what that delightful 
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yoimg maa may think abont me, I moat moat posi- 
tively declare I don't care one bit if he likes me or 
not. I feel like Fanner Williams when Squire 
Thomhill looked angrily at him — ' / don't owe ium 
any money.' " 

" But yon owe every one a certain amount of 
civility, Joan," remonstrated her annt, finding her 
niece had tnmed rather restive. 

" And they shall receive every bit they deserve," 
replied Joan, finishing her sentence quickly, for the 
person in qneation was seen coming back to them, 
and she did not care to be overheard. The bright- 
coloured flag of revolt was hoisted in eyes and 
cheeks, and signs of war were plainly to be dis- 
cerned in her screwed-up month and slightly inflated 
nostrils, for Joan was feeling decidedly dangerous, 
and looked very much what she felt. 

With Mr. Draycott, she resolved for that morn- 
ing at least to have absolutely nothing more what- 
ever to do. "Silence is never quite as rode as 
speech," she reasoned with herself; "and then, 
perhaps, I shall be looked upon as a rather nice girl, 
only somewhat stupid. Ill reirain from all efibrts 
at being agreeable till I am among persons who will 
appreciate them." 

So, when he joined them, taking advantage of the 
narrowness of the path that rendered it impossible 
for more than two people to walk together comfort- 
ably, she strolled on behind the others, having 
declined, with a cold movement of htr head, to 
occnpy the gentleman's place beside her aunt, when, 
looking back at her, he stood aside in order that she 
might take it. Mr. Draycott • ua fool, as she 
VOL. I. \a 
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soon discovered, however disagreeable he might be ; 
so — one glance at her ceremoniously civil face being 
quite sufficient to apprize him how the land lay — 
he turned his head round again, and continued what 
he was saying to Mrs. Essington. And Joan sulked 
after them as they went along the pleasant walks, 
whose grassy paths were chequered with light and 
shade, feeling almost as young as she had been 
accused of being, and scarcely able to worry out a 
little amusement for herself in observiog the various 
beds of young spring vegetables and the big espalier 
trees bestarred with bright leaves and blossoms that 
she had thought so pretty a few minutes before. 
Turning a corner of the walk, they came upon a 
garden-chair, over the back of which they could see 
the top of an old gentleman^s grey head, wearing a 
brown straw hat. The vehicle was standing beside 
a lettuce-bed, where a red-cheeked lad,abput fourtecD, 
was weeding and thinning the plants, under the old 
Squire's directions. 

Following her aunt, who walked roimd to the 
other side of the garden-chair, Joan came up with 
a curious mixture of shyness and grimness on her 
round face; and, lifting her eyes, felt almost 
startled for the moment at observing the extraordi- 
nary likeness the son and father bore to each other, 
despite their very diflPerent physical conditions of 
age and health. Both were tall men, broad- 
shouldered and deep-chested, neither stout nor thin ; 
with thick, strong-looking, dark hair, having a close 
wave in it. The eyes of both were of the same 
deep reddish-brown, keen glancing, and rather 
small in size, had a trick of screwing themselves 
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up into wrinkly comers at times when their pos- 
sessors were meditative or inclined to be jocose. A 
look of peculiar watchfulness and intentness, added 
to markedly overhanging eyebrows of a straight, 
widespreading form, gave Joan the idea that very 
little was needed to produce an expression of being 
very much pleased or the reverse. A rather large 
mouth, with dark red lips that closed emphatically 
over an equally emphatic chin, which was clear-cut 
and determined-looking; the lips being such fiill 
ones, that if they had not been much curved, they 
must have been considered as too thick and heavy- 
looking to be handsome ; but their lines and curves 
were of so spirited a character, that they imparted 
clearness and lightness where a deficiency of such 
qualities would have been severely felt. A nose of 
no particular form, only rather long than short ; 
and a complexion that was dark for an Englishman, 
went to make up a face at once keenly sensitive 
and energetic. Under diflferent and more favourable 
circumstances, one might have imagined that the 
repressed impatience and sternness of the expression 
of the yoimger man, and the gloomy querulousness 
of the elder, would have been materially softened — 
even to its utter disappearance ; a loss which would 
have been a decided gain. 

'^ Good morning, Mr. Draycott ; Tm glad to see 
you are able to be out this fine day,^' said Joan's 
aimt. 

" Ah ! good day, Mrs. Essington. Yes, you sec 
me about as well as I can ever hope to be — or wish 
to be either, for the matter of that. And who i» 
this?'' peering up under the rim of the 

1 
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straw hat, which his left hand — the one which was. 
untouched by the withering eflfects of paralysis — 
had slightly raised when he was first accosted. 

" My niece, Joan Thomherst, who has come on a 
long visit to me/' 

The old gentleman seemed wavering in his mind 
as to whether he should be pleased to see thenk 
or not, but was apparently decided in favour of 
graciousness by the sight of Joan's bonnie round 
face, overcast though it was. And accordingly 
gracious he was — for a few moments. For the 
convenience of his visitors, he would have his chair 
wheeled a little further down the walk to where 
there was a green garden seat, and made himself so- 
agreeable, that the youngest of them mentally placed 
him on a much higher pedestal in her estimation 
than that occupied by his son. 

Gradually, however, the animation that had 
awakened in his face died away, and he checked 
himself in the middle of a speech begun in a cheer- 
ful spirit with a sudden look of recollection of some 
disagreeable or saddening fact, remaining quite silent 
and absent, the expression changing more and more 
until it had entirely subsided into his habitual 
appearance of anxious, half-jaded, half-stupefied 
misery. And what inexpressibly sad eyes ! Joan,, 
recovered from her temporary fit of ill temper, con- 
templated him pensively, while her aunt kept up & 
smoothly flowing stream of quiet small talk, of the 
kind she judged most suitable to the invalid. 

Was it because he had been and was still ill that 
the Squire looked so gloomily depressed ? Her own 
father's appearance was a very melancholy one, too,. 
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for tlie most part ; did all unsacoessful men as thoy 
grew old wear that same harassed^ profoundly 
miserable expression? Joan considered that she 
had had no light bnrden laid upon her herself to 
bear; but was it a thing possible that she ihotild 
ever become so utterly hopeless and cowed of aspect 
«is the man before her ? Would his son get to look 
like him ? she wondered. Mechanically she turned 
her head as this thought struck hcfi and tlieti 
fiaw what she had not until then observed; flmt 
Baldwin Draycott had withdrawn himself from tlierri 
the distance of a few yards^ and was siariflitii/ 
talking to Mr. Essington, her uncle^ who wa^ not 
so long behind them^ after all^ in making hU 
appearance. 

They came up to the others prmmily, ntif] h 
pleasant, desultory kind of ctmrernzium w^r^i //f, 
among the elder ones chiefly, Joan r/wly f'^miri^fit*^ 
ing a reluctant mite from time to liwMj wh^u ft,s, 
collecting plate came ronnd and sl#<!; Prntt/t ff^n^tf 
compelled, as it were, to fpre nfm^i^hx ^^r»^f^U 
the general weaL Then hMwin 1ffi,j^^M ^,,| 
Mrs. Essington ttrrjlkd fAT, wA ^mh^A^f^^A yj^ ^^^^ 
down one <rf the tAyktm^^ waJk^ V^^Vy^ i^^^r^, ^y. 
very weD fJeattd widb <»db vjfc^r* ^/m^y^y , *-^ 
Joan and hermdt namaiMA \^fi^, ^a4 '^y^^ 

The talk, £nm \0i^ y^j^j **v;m4^^4 -^^-^a/ ,, 
the two gendesKA; ^tu^ iw^ip^ ;n<*/v yif^ymr^^^ ^^4 ^/^^, 
had began to w*mi0tpp m^y ^if^^ r'Mt *^ V/* ^ , I, 
end; wl«ft br widj^ mM^Kj ^-w^i^viy v^ f^^ ^/ ^ 
a few ■nucc» fi tuxmx^ ^\iim^A ^» *vi^ -*/!*'//* xj,^^^^ 
air and warm, jnimfaiint^ -r^i/^h r^ /^^^^ 
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sounds about them, broke on her thoughtful mood, 
by saying, as he leant both hands on his walking- 
stick, and gazed round him with an air of half- 
restless, half-appreciating enjoyment — 

"This is better than the bush in Australia, 
Joan, eh?'^ 

He had spoken in a low tone and apart to his 
niece, as if not wishing to disturb the old Squire ; 
who, with his head half-sunk on his chest, and his 
partially closed eyes fixed absently on the front wheel 
of his chair, had seemed for the last few minutes as 
though forgetful of the fact of strangers being near 
him, and indeed of all the world, besides his own 
lugubrious meditations. Joan was just opening her 
lips to respond to Mr. Essington's observation, 
when the coming words were checked by a feeling 
of surprise, on seeing that the old man had sharply 
turned his head round and was regarding them 
earnestly, with a startled glance iu his suddenly 
opened eyes. His face had faded to a livid 
paleness, and by the movement of his grizzled 
moustache, it was evident that the muscles of the 
mouth twitched convulsively, as if from ineffectual 
efforts to speak. This look was so peculiar, that 
involuntarily Joan rose from her seat and looked 
around in alarm for his son; and her uncle, equally 
struck by the appealing and shrinking, almost 
cowering "expression, of an emotion so great and 
unaccountable, raising his voice brought the 
younger Draycott to his father^s side in an instant, 
while Mrs. Essington hurried after him with 
alarmed looks. 

'^ What — what was that some one said V^ half- 
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gasped^ half-stammered the invalid, looking np 
piteoosly, as it seemed, into the hce darkened by 
anxiety that had approached and was bending over 
him. 

'^ Abont what, sir ? who said what ?" 
*'Abont — ^yon know — ^Australia,'' still with his 
eyes fixed upon his son^s &ce, which changed 
slightly as he spoke the bi5t word ; bat so subtle 
and transitory was the alteration of expression, and 
so quickly did it change into lus ordinary look, 
that Joan, though puzzled for the moment, foi^ot 
all about it a second after. 

" I only made acme iaifling remark to Joan 
about this old garden being better than the 
Australian bush— <v something of that kind,'' inter- 
posed Mr. Enngton, loddng much per^exed, and 
good-naturedly disconcerted at thinking anydiing 
he had waid could have been the cause €ft sudi dis- 



u 



Oh! was that it?' said Baldwin, cazeieBsfy. 
Theve is nothing to be alarmed at, sir," he added, 
turning to Insfither. ^ Can't you believe me what 
I aoj tliat ihefe is nothing which yon need troaUe 
your liead abont? he leitenited, after a second's 
pause, 19011 which, ceasing his keen, wistful look 
in his son's fiMse, the Squire, with a long breath of 
a pp a u ne nt leaasunuioe, resettled himsplf nneasQy in 
his dmr, and with his uninjured hand ouuimeiieed 
to iUfft abont his cushions, muttering confiitedly 
to Uinisf If abont having been mistaken as to wliait 
had beat aaid^ 

^ Mt fittiier, as tou know, didikes the 
branee <if the Ciiet of my having pas»d 
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years abroad, fancyiog that it has unsettled me for 
erer, and that I shall never be able to content my- 
aelf with the life of an English country gentleman, 
or farmer rather/^ corrected Mr. Draycott, with a 
sudden upward curl of his lip, and laying his hand 
on the back of the chair, as if wishing by this 
action to include the Squire among his listeners ; 
for he was speaking directly to the Essingtons, who 
were standing by with perplexed faces ; '' and the 
place you mentioned being so much the refuge 
for those Pariahs of society — gentlemen with no 
money — it irritated him to think of it as somewhere 
I might have my eye on to be off to some day, 
when a roving fit took me.^^ 

" He should marry — I tell him he should marry/' 
interjected his father suddenly. "There's nothing 
like that for steadying a young fellow. A nice girl, 
with plenty of money — ^why, she would put new 
life into the old house yonder, and brighten us all 
up. But young men are so obstinate — ^pig-headed, 
I call it — never know what is best for them.'' And 
his voice went off into indistant mutters. 

'^ Depend on it, sir, that I shall look alter my 
own interests as well as any one ; and perhaps you 
will have your wish sooner than you think. But 
the sun is going off this part of the garden ; you 
had better be wheeled somewhat further on down 
the alley." And Mr. Draycott called to the lad, who 
was weeding at a little distance, to come and attend 
to his father, while he himself drew the visitors 
into another walk. 

" His mind is running on that girl Geoffrey was 
engaged to — my cousin Alicia Legh. He says he 
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sees no reason why we should not be married/' he 
remarked^ after a short paose. 

'^ No reason whatever^ provided yon like each 
other sufficiently/' returned Mr. Essington. " In 
a pecuniary point of view it would be a very ad- 
yantageous arrangement for you«'' 

"And as to the lady herself?" inquired Mr. 
Draycott^ with a rather peculiar look on his face. 

" Well, tastes differ. You, as the principal per- 
son concerned,, if you are content, who else has a 
right to find fault?'' said Mr. Essington. 

" Oh ! — ^I ? My opinion is, that if a rich and 
pretty girl like she be willing to settle down in 
this out-of-the-way quarter of the globe, I ought 
to be only too much obliged to her, and take off 
my spectacles — ^if I have any on. Don't you think 
80 ?" added Mr. Draycott, turning to Mrs. Essington 
with a half smile. 

" I think that unless you have quite made up 
your mind to give her a chance of refusing you, 
you have no right to talk about her as you do — as 
if you could take or leave her at your will/' re- 
turned Mrs. Essington, rather unceremoniously. 

Mr. Draycotf s face flushed perceptibly for a 
second, even under his sunburnt skin, at re- 
ceiving so ruffling a reproof. " "We are all 
among friends here," he said — " except, I fear. 
Miss Thornherst, who has been conducting herself 
in a manner worthy of a direct descendant of the 
Pairchild family for the last hour or so. ' Little 
girls should be seen and not heard.' " 

'* Too bad, Joan, isn't it ?" said her uncle, slyly 
watching with great amusement the very strong ex- 
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pression of vexation on her face, at thus finding even 
her silence attacked. 

^^Mr. Draycott seems a poor judge of ladies' 
ages/' she remarked, dryly ; ''but, after all, people 
can't be expected to know everything.'' 

''Remarkable instance of sapience in extreme 
youth !" observed the heir of all the Draycotts with 
perfect gravity. " Mrs. Essington, I hope yon 
don't mean to let Miss Joan become misanthropi- 
cal ? Though we are in a queer part of the world, 
there's no reason why she should hate her kind — 
those of them she sees. And yet," contemplating 
Joan's indignant face, with a side glance of musing 
benevolence, " she doesn't look very malignant. I 
don't believe she is really as wicked as her words 
would lead us to suppose." 

" I'm no worse than you are — ^there !" said Joan, 
roused into defiance, and flushed a bright pink all 
o»rer her ireful countenance, in her mental struggle 
between her wish to answer him sharply, and her 
fear of by so doing bringing down upon herself 
another reproof from her aunt. " But I'll take an 
early opportunity of letting him know that I 
shall be twenty-four next birthday — ^he can't 
be much more himself. I never heard such 
absurdity !" she added to herself, still eyeing the 
oflender with a mixture of puzzled distrust and 
dislike. 

Mr. Draycott looked at her aunt, and meeting 
her eyes, smiled with unconcealed amusement. 
" Whenever you feel inclined, I hope you will come 
into the park and see if you can find anything to 
amuse yourself with. There are some fine old 
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trees about here still, which you might like to 
draw,^ he said then, politely. 

" How do you know I can draw ? Little girU 
donH sketch from nature — generally," miudAiI of 
former insults, yet speaking without the i)ertncss 
that might have been expected to go with the 
words. 

"Oh, I knew intuitively that yoti wore pro- 
digiously clever ; lucky for us all, there are so few 
young ladies about to dispute the palm of sui)criority 
with you, or you would become so sclf-conccitcd 
there would be no standing you." 

And thus alternately speaking to the Essingtons 
and Joan, Baldyrin Draycott accompanied them to 
the boundary of the grounds ; having by his care- 
less demeanour and a mind apparently utterly free 
from an arriere pemie of any kind, either intention- 
ally or otherwise, quite succeeded in obliterating 
from their minds, for the time at least, all remem- 
brance of the unusual agitation displayed by his 
father on an occasion so seemingly trivial. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

f 

JOAN AND MR. DRAYCOTT BECOME BETTER 

ACQUAINTED. 

HE life of Joan with her relations was 
a very pleasant one. The atmosphere 
of cordiality and affection which sur- 
rounded her — the consideration with 
which she was treated — was inexpressibly grateful to 
one whose lines had certainly not fallen on pleasant 
places hitherto. She was thought well of, and 
made much of — ^petted even — to a degree she had 
never ventured to anticipate ; and the friendliness 
that was bestowed on her did her real good ser- 
vice, as it helped to give her both self-confidence 
and resisting power, because she felt she had many 
to back her. It is not well for those who have to 
fight for themselves to have been brought up on a 
very oppressive system, and it is especially bad for 
some characters. The world will soon take self- 
conceit and vanity out of a person, and bring them 
down to their proper level; but whether it oflen 
raises to that level those who by education or 
moral timidity are found beneath it, is very 
problematical. 

So it was well for Joan that her last (and first) 
year of an easy life was made agreeable to her. 
Indeed, so thoroughly comfortable and contented 
was she, that from time to time she caught herself 
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inwardly hoping that something might arise which 
would prevent her transportation to New Zealand — 
or wherever fate might lead her. These desires, 
however, she resolutely, with an honest mind, set 
herself to root out and destroy. She repeated ta 
herself that the ^^ something,^^ when sifted, could 
mean nothing hut two things : either that she 
might marry some one well off, or that the 
Essingtons would take from their own child to give 
to her. The first plan she felt pretty sure she 
would not acccept, even if she had a chance ; and 
the latter was most unlikely; for however much 
liking friends and distant connections may have for 
agreeable but destitute young ladies, they generally 
have a very clear idea that when they make their 
wills, their duty is to leave everything to their own 
fiesh and blood. 

As the spring advanced into long bright days> 
and she spent a good deal of her time out of doors, 
she was consequently very much thrown on herself^ 
as her aunt rarely went abroad more than once in 
the twenty-four hours, and then generally drove. 
Mr. Essington sometimes accompanied her, but 
oftener remained at home to look after his garden 
or stroll over the farm to talk to Mr. Draycott ; 
and when Joan first came to Radford, she would 
readily accept his invitation to go with him, as she 
was very fond of live-stock of all kinds — ^pig» 
included, and piqued herself on knowing a good 
deal about farming matters generally. So while 
her uncle and Mr. Draycott conversed, Joan would 
make friends with Mrs. Pain (the wife of one of 
the men employed about the farm), who attended ta 
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tlhe dairr and £wb, vlio pennitted her to go 
into batter^making on her <nm acoooni^ and initiated 
her into dicese creating; besides often oontming 
to be the one to gire the fowb their afternoon feed, 
a treat »he dearlr fiked, as it reminded her of cme 
of the few pleasorcs die had had in her past hSc 

Or if 3ilr. Dravcott nere absent, her nnde, who 
was as much at hcxme there as the master himself, 
wonld take her round to the Tarioos sheds and bams 
to show and explain the new &rming implements ; 
fc^ one of 3£r. Drayeott's first actions on taking the 
management of things into his own hands, was to 
do awav with the old machines and replace them 
with some of the newest and best of their kind. 

''There will not be such another farmer in the 
county,^' Mr. Essington had arerred to Joan, " if 
he holds on as he has b^on ; and he has been at 
it two years now/^ 

His niece told herself as a kind of appendix to 
this encomium, that she was pretty sure there 
would not be a more disagreeable man in the 
county if his temper did not improve ; but held her 
tongue, for she began to find out that her occasional 
ramarks against the person in question were looked 
on with surprise, and even a little resentment, by 
both her relatives. They thought very highly of 
him, that was clear, and were as much attached to 
him. So, as love is supposed to be blind, she 
consoled herself for the semi-snubs she had received 
on his account by hoping inwardly, " that he would 
offend them some day, and then they'd see how 
they liked it.^^ 

Their friendship was making no progress what- 
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ever. She was grim and civilly resentful to him, 
and he either took no notice of her whatever, 
or made observations which always seemed as if 
said on purpose to torment her; and Joan was at 
first, as we have seen, annoyed, then indignant, and 
finally indiflferent, with a lurking undercurrent of 
wondering reproach. What had she done to make 
him dislike her ? She began to fancy she must be 
a very much more unpleasant person than she at all 
suspected — involuntarily so, that is to say, for 
certainly she had no thought or wish to be so. 
And her* hard opinion of herself was strengthened 
by hearing her uncle remark that ''Joan always 
had a few pieces of red flannel fluttering about her, 
to shake at excitable human bulls and turkey- 
cocks.^' 

She had written to her sisters, telling them how 
much she liked her new abode ; and also giving 
a maliciously exaggerated description of Mr. 
Draycott and his ways. 

"There is no chance at all of doing any 
business in the matrimonial direction with the 
famous Baldwin auntie talked so much about. He 
is a great long-legged, rough-voiced, ill-tempered 
person ; with about as much idea or inclination of 
making himself agreeable (to me at all events ; 
whatever he is to other people) as he has of 
making dolls' clothes. We don't get on well 
together — ^he and I. Auntie says we are too much 
alike: uncle Frank says I am provoking. And 
besides, he is engaged to a cousin of his — a very 
rich girl, the eldest daughter of a brother of his 
father's ; she and her brother and sister are abroad 
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now^ in Florence^but are coming home in the autumn. 
They live in Northumberland^ on the Borders ; and 
auntie says she is a pretty little things but very 
fast, and a great flirt. It would be very silly 
indeed if he were to marry any one without money, 
as his afiairs are in a most dilapidated state, owing 
to his elder brother^s extravaganees and the 
railway speculations of his father. The old Hall is 
a fine but rather a sulky looking place, and wants 
doing up badly. But as for anything of a tender 
nature springing up in the flinty bosoms of that 
very irritating young man and yours truly, there 
is no chance whatever of it. Auntie was too 
sanguine in the hints she threw out, and I think 
she sees it now, for she does not talk much about 
him without making some allusion to his engage- 
ment with his cousin. It appears the afl*air has 
been talked of for some time, but never in at all a 
decided manner until lately. You may be pretty 
sure that all this is not typical of sour grapes; 
though if they were half as sour as Baldwin 
Draycott looks sometimes, they^d turn all the milk 
in four counties.^^ 

This the elder Miss Thomherst received in 
Dinan, where they were staying for a few months. 
They were having nearly as pleasant a time of it in 
their way as their sister was in hers. Travelling 
suited and amused them : and their father allowed 
himself to be spirited here and there with perfect 
placidity and good temper; making himself very 
much at home wherever he went, with his books 
and journals indoors, and long solitary rambles 
abroad; winning golden opinions from the bonnes. 
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and women generally, who declared that ^'Monsieur 
(tait un ange, mats que ces demoiselles Slaieni tant 
soil peu siches/' 

Still, though they amused themselves pretty well, 
they were very content to receive letters from Joan 
(who had suddenly risen to be a person of some 
importance, now that she was made much of by 
strangers), giving them a certain amount of insight 
into the characters and circumstances of the 
Essingtons; which information they expected 
would be of great use to them, inasmuch as on 
their return to England they fully intended "to 
look them up,'' for the purpose of getting them- 
Hselves invited on a visit, after the departure of the 
Lunatic for the world's end, or wherever she was 
going — if she meant what she said. 

There were not many neighbours near them 
with whom the Essingtons visited. Indeed, since 
the marriage of their only child they had lived 
very much to themselves, not caring to keep up the 
society they had cultivated principally for her. 
Changes too had occurred within the last few 
years, as they will do sometimes, even in the most 
unchangeable of country villages. Old inhabitants 
had died or moved away, and those who replaced 
them happened to be chiefly young married people 
whose principal concerns were their babies. The 
<jurate and his wife occupied the parsonage house 
{the rector being a non-resident one), and were on 
the whole agreeable middle-aged young people — if 
such an expression can be allowed. That they 
were agreeable was the general opinion respecting 
them j but Joan could have told another tale, as 

VOL. I. 16 
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one of her pet aversions was the Rev. John 
Boulder, B.A. His wife, a good-natured, rather 
fussy little woman, she liked very well in her way, 
and their little girl was not such a nuisance as 
Joan generally found children to be. But the 
Rev. John, with his set smile showing long yellow 
teeth, and long yellow face, and loose, disjointed- 
looking body, covered by a shirt-front that looked 
as if he had slept in it, and clothes that always 
seemed as though they needed a good brushing, 
created within her the most unpleasurable sensa- 
tions. His conversation, too, was wearisome to 
the flesh, she thought; and he always gave one the 
impression he was above being a curate, and hated 
all parts of his duty excepting that of preaching to 
his victimized congregation, who were rarely let 
out of their pews under an infliction of an hour's 
sermon. Mrs. Essington did not care for him 
much, either, and not unfrequently had sharpish 
contests with him on parish matters. She was 
too straightforward and matter-of-fact for Mr. 
Boulder, and far too charitable also, persisting in 
giving what she considered as necessary to any one 
who needed such help, never heeding the unde- 
niable fact that in seveial instances these be- 
nighted people had gone once to a Wesleyan con- 
gregation in a town about six miles oflF. Still 
Mr. Boulder was mindful of the fact that the 
Essingtons gave very good dinners from time to 
time, and that in the absence of the Aynards, a 
baronet's family, one of whose seats was a few 
miles from Radford, they were decidedly the best 
people in the village. 
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The Aynard family consisted of the present 
baronet^ a confirmed invalid and a bachelor; his 
brother, a middle-aged widower with an only 
daughter, and a widowed and childless sister, who 
lived with them as mistress of the house and 
chaperon, until within the last few months, of her 
niece Harriet. Lucy Essington and Miss Aynard 
had been fast friends, and married within a year of 
each other. After the wedding, a warmer climate 
being recommended for Sir Thomas's health, he 
had gone to Nice, and afterwards to one of the 
German Spas, accompanied by his brother and 
sister. His daughter had married an Irish gentle- 
man in Tipperary, and had therefore quitted the 
neighbourhood for good. 

It so happened, then, that there was but little 
society at this time in Radford, and not one girl- 
friend to keep Joan in countenance as the only 
young immarried lady in the village. At Claverton, 
another village not far oflF, there were three young 
ladies it is true, but all rather older than Joan, and 
whose ways of thinking and acting were as widely 
dificrent from hers as were their natures. Such 
curious mixtures of High Church and fastness ; of 
fashion — for all three had fortunes of their own, 
and in their difierent styles were good-looking 
young ^ women — and devotion, she had never seen 
before ; and would sit mute and opened eyed, with 
an ever-increasing wonder, during their visits to her 
aunt ; feeling too an unpleasant conviction that she 
was very young indeed in knowledge of the world, 
and clearly a quarter of a century behindhand in 
her opinions and ways of thought. She did not 

16— :j 
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take to them nor they to her. They rated her a 
buxom little old-fashioned dowdy who was slow a 
faire fr^tnier ; and she on her part was filled with a 
holy horror of these dreadful young women, who 
wore the highest heeled-boots, the largest chignons, 
the lowest dresses, and smallest hats and bonnets 
of any one in that part of the country: whosie 
conversation was a queer conglomeration of doubles 
entendres (of a kind she innocently imagined was 
eonfined to the ladies in the early part of the 
eighteenth century), the fastest slang, the most 
sacred subjects treated at times with a familiarity^ 
and at others with a species of exaggerated devotion 
that nearly made Joan bound oflF her chair more 
than once duriKg the first morning caU they made 
after her arrival ; with an occasional dash of politics 
and scientific subjects which were far beyond her 
perfect comprehension, though by careful steering, 
she flattered herself she prevented them discovering 
her almost entire ignorance of them. She had 
rarely felt more relieved on so trivial an occasion 
than when they invited her to ride with them, her 
aunt made answer for her that she had no horse at 
present. So there was but little intercourse between 
her and these Miss Johnsons — ^the only young 
people of the neighbourhood; and she was very 
contented to be left to herself, her own studies and 
amusements ; for though she would have rejoiced 
ill having a friend like Nanny Armstrong near her, 
she was not so eminently social by nature that she 
would accept aught rather than nought. 

Nanny had arrived at her journey's end by this 
time, and her first letters to Joan were full of de- 
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scriptions of her new country and home. It was 
not as hot as she expected, she said^ but was told 
she would feel the heat more the second year. The 
insects and reptiles however, of almost every kind, 
were far more horrible and annoying to her than 
she had ever imagined they could be. 

'' The ceilings of our bungalows are not as in 
England, of lath and plaster, but of canvas/' she 
wrote, *' and all kinds of nasty creatures creep or 
wriggle in between the interstices of the wall and 
the roof, and sometimes come into the room, and 
walk unconcernedly up and down the walls. Yester- 
day when I was at dinner, I heard a heavy ' thud' 
on the floor; then a kind of choking, struggling 
noise underneath my chair, and I jumped up, you 
may be sure, to see what on earth it was. What 
do you think ? A big black toad had come in by 
the door (we always keep the doors open here, by 
the way) and had been descried by the sharp eyes 
of a lizard that was peeping in at us having our 
dinner. I suppose he thought he might as well 
have his dinner too — on the toad ; and accordingly 
' dropped down' on him, in more senses than one- 
Wasn't it horrible ? A kitmurghur (that is a kind 
of footman, you know) came and took them away. 
Fred laughed at me so, for I assure you I could 
hardly think of anything else all the evening — the 
poor toad looked so dreadful ! But I am getting 
more used to such things now. Your favourite 
cobras that you used to talk about are singularly 
plentiful near here ; and a friend of ours had a 
narrow escape from one the other day. They are 
luckily rather slow, sluggish snakes, and rarely 
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attack people of their own accord. Mrs. Wood 
was asleep on a sofa in a room opening on to the 
verandah one day last week ; and when she awoke, 
her attention was attracted by a hissing noise by 
her side. She looked round, and there, close beside 
her on the floor, was a hideous cobra sitting up on 
its tail. She was so inexpressibly horrified, that 
before she well knew what she was at, she sprang 
oflF the sofa and rushed into the verandah, having 
passed the serpent in her jump. The servants 
came with long canes and killed the creature, so no 
barm was done. But just fancy if it had bitten her, 
poor thing ! I sincerely hope there will be nothing 
of the kind — ^in so great a degree, at all events — 
wherever you may go. Please tell this story to 
your sister Clara. I remember she had a great 
dread of these kind of things ; and say that I need 
every sympathy, as reality far surpasses all that can 
be imagined of the discomforts arising from too great 
a superabundance of noxious sorts of animal life. 
I suppose your sisters and papa are still abroad ? 
Mamma, I am sorry to hear, is very far from well, 
the last time mv sister wrote.^' 

Joan was much more open and explicit with 
Nanny than she had been with her sisters, and 
wrote long gossiping letters, all sparkling with fun 
and jokes, to her, telling her about her aunt^s 
mare^s-nest of finding a suitor for her in the im- 
practicable Mr. Draycott, and serving up Radford 
and its inhabitants generally in racy little dishes 
for the amusement of her friend. Every month, 
once and sometimes twice, did Joan trouble the 
Southampton mail packets to take her letters all 
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the way to Madras for the small consideration of 
eightpenee. 

So you see by Nanny's letter Joan had no idea 
of giving up her emigration scheme. Neither had 
she, indeed, and was careftd to tell herself, especially 
on such occasions when she strongly realized the 
comfort of her actual position, that, like one of 
Dickens's characters, she must " move on " shortlv. 
Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Essington had ever alluded 
to the fact of her going abroad as a governess, and 
apparently purposely ignored any little remark con- 
cerning it she had once or twice dropped; upon 
which she had told herself it was best to hold her 
peace on the subject, which if they liked her as 
they seemed to do, could scarcely be an agreeable 
one to them. But she thankfully accepted her 
aunt's offer of a music and singing master at the 
neighbouring town of Lymeston, and tried hard to 
improve herself in the accomplishments for which 
she had the greatest taste. 

Still when Mrs. Essington would speak, as she 
often did, of the more than probability of her 
marrying and stopping near them always, though 
she jested at her hardness of heart, and the utter 
lack of present wooers, yet she would often feel 
uncomfortable afterwards, when she thought of 
what had passed, and feared she had left a false 
impression on her aunt's mind as to her willing- 
ness to accept any such suitors, did they present 
themselves ; for af^er the sudden spurt of coquetry 
which had fallen on such barren ground as Mr. 
Draycott, Joan had become much disgusted with 
herself for ever having condescended to such 
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puerile pursuits, and resolved very firmly against 
the repetition of an essay that had not only borne 
no fruit, but absolutely seemed to bring forth thorns 
of the worst description. No fear of her making 
herself too pleasant with that very agreeable young 
man ! Besides, he was engaged to his cousin, and she 
did not envy her her bargain in the least. So she 
had returned to her normal state of single-minded 
realism, divested, she flattered herself, of every 
grain of sentiment; and closed her mind to all 
things except the hearty enjoyment of the present, 
and a careful, conscientious preparation for the 
exigences of her future life. But her aunt did 
not know this, and it seemed scarcely honest to 
Joan's ideas to accept favours that were perhaps 
bestowed from, or greatly influenced by, false im- 
pressions. She determined that whatever might be 
the consequences, her kind hosts should be made 
aware of what was in her mind as to the future ; 
and, singular to say, the very day after she came 
to this conclusion, she had an opportunity of 
putting her design in practice. 

It was a fine Sunday afternoon in the end of 
May. Joan and her uncle had just come out of 
church, and were strolling leisurely home. Mrs. 
Essington was not with them, having remained at 
home with a headache. A strange clergyman had 
preached in place of the E/Cv. John, and had 
preached well, which the Rev. John did not do, 
generally speaking ; and Joan had been touched a^ 
well as interested by what she had heard. 

They were walking along the shady road in 
almost perfect silence — a silence very unusual when* 
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Mr. Essington was of the party; for, talkative 
himself, he generally contrived to make others con- 
versational as well. The cool green shade thrown 
by the outstretching boughs of the row of horse- 
chestnut trees, growing just within the park paling* 
at the side of the pathway they were walking on, 
and the faint yet pleasant smell of the flowers, 
which were just in the perfection of their bloom — 
the white and rose-coloured cones well opened, and 
yet beginning neither to fade nor drop — were very 
refreshing to sight and nostrils on coming out of 
the close, hot church. A slight shower had fallen 
during the latter part of the service, but no traces 
of it lingered in the intensely turquoise blue of the 
sky, where great, heavy, pearl-like masses of white 
clouds lay piled up in large dazzling heaps. The 
rain had cooled the air and damped the dust — the 
fine, powdery, greyish dust that lay in little rumplea 
on the roads, when they passed by two hours 
before, showing traces of every footprint and wheel. 

Joan had put down her parachute, and was gently 
swinging it to and fro on her finger. The tops of 
the chestnuts were so thick with their large, 
luxuriant green leaves, that no other shelter was^ 
needed while walking beneath their shade. She 
and her uncle were alone, for they had turned up a 
rather unfrequented road ; and the rest of the con- 
gregation had followed the usual one leading to the 
village. 

Coming out of his unusual fit of musing after a 
while, Mr. Essington cast a side-glance at his 
niece ; a little askant, if the truth be told, as ta 
whether or no she had noticed his abstraction. 
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He half expected to encounter her keen eyes fixed 
on him with a certain amount of mingled banter 
and inquiry in them. For Joan could look pene- 
trating as well as soft ; and the happy indulged life 
4she was leading had begun to develop in her a 
quality that^ if it had not been always in good- 
natured bounds^ would have been too dangerously 
like satire to be quite pleasant. Her naturally gay 
and sunny temperament had thoroughly shaken ofi^ 
its old skin of anxiety and depression; and the 
reaction was in proportion to her former dejection 
and despondency. A saucy little air of independence 
and confidence in her powers of pleasing — except 
with one person — acted with very good effect on 
her generally rather too staid and old-fashioned 
manners. The butterfly was coming out of the 
chrysalis ; and a gay, lively, bright-winged, active 
insect he promised to be. 

Mr. Essington had been already subjected to a 
little raillery from his niece as they came to church, 
on the subject of his being such a very good attendant 
at divine service whenever a stranger preached. He 
generally checked her whenever she said anything 
derogatory to the talents of Mr. Boulder, having an 
old-world idea that no clergyman ought to be made 
fun of, being protected by his office. But although 
he always stanchly upheld the Rev. John, whenever 
his genius was attacked by the irreverent Joan, he 
took right good care never to subject himself to the 
infliction of two sermons on Sunday from him ; and 
upon this inconsistency she had been fluent and 
searching. On this day he knew that she had also 
caught him in the act of subtlely removing the 
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marks of a tear during the sermon^ for^ as has been 
mentioned^ Mr. Essington was a stout man^ and 
like stout men generally, of a tender heart, and 
easily melted. Conscious of this, then, he was 
relieved on glancing at her, to find that she looked 
even graver than he had felt. 

'^ What are you thinking of, my dear ?'' 

She started a little, turning her eyes quickly on 
his face. They had been gazing straight before her 
with a far-oflf look in their depths ; the look of one 
musing on past scenes, and also of one who forces 
herself to regard steadfastly the pain that may be 
and most probably is, coming to her in the future. 
Her uncle had never seen her with so grave a face 
since her coming to Radford. 

" I, uncle ? Oh, a sort of oUa podrida. Some- 
thing of most things, and not much of anything.^^ 

''Well, what was the predominant thought? 
You can tell me that, I am sure, if you will.^^ 

She felt, from something in both tone and 
manner, that he was in a more serious mood than 
common ; so did not hesitate to reply. Waiting a 
second, as if to arrange her words, she spoke slowly, 
and in a way that betokened strong feelings held 
in check. 

" I am thinking, uncle, how much — ^how very 
much more misery than happiness there is in the 
world for every one. One does not expect wicked 
people to be happy, but then the good ones, and 
the ffrep ones like myself — ^neither black nor white — 
how they do get dealt with ! It seems very hard 
that I " and she paused. 

"But, my dear Joan, recollect you have been 
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singularly unfortunately placed all your life as yet, 
and by no fault of your own. We must hope that 
better days are coming ; that there is a very bright 
future in store for you, to make up for the past/^ 

Joan shook her head. ^' I think I have got out 
of the way of hoping/' she said ; '^ but, after all, that 
wont hinder any good thing coming to me, if it is 
to come. One thing, however, I am sure of, and 
that is — I can have no such trials in the future as 
those I have passed ; no sorrows so keen, no griefs 
so profound. And that ought to make me feel 
content, for there are not many who, at my age, can 
say the same. They have yet treasures to tremble 
for — their best friends to lose — and every association 
of their past to be so embittered that, whatever the 
future may be, it is a relief to look forward to that 
which is to come, rather than to what lies behind.'* 

" Well, as for that," said Mr. Essington, '' we all 
look forward to a better future; if not on earth, 
then in heaven.'' 

" Do you remember that boy in the ' Pilgrim's 
Progress ' who sang — 

He that is down need fear no fall. 
He that is low no pride ? 

" There is such a comfort to me in thinking that 
however low down it may be, there is an end to 
everything — a depth so deep you can sink no 
further — a statute of limitation even to the most 
profound woe — ^it being a law of nature that when 
a certain pitch of suffering is attained, pain ceases. 
After all, it is the feeling of sinking — sinking we 
don't know where, that is most dreadful; the un- 
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certainty, the suspense, is so inexpressibly wear- 
ing/' 

"Poor child! be thankful it is over, and for 
ever/' And Mr. Essington looked sympathizingly at 
Joan, whose eyes were becoming slowly filled with 
tears; and forgetful of her Sunday pair of light 
kid gloves, she had clasped her hands quietly, but 
very closely, one over the other. 

" And then, uncle, those two whilst they lived 
were my greatest incentives to work, and their 
happiness and peace would have been the sweetest 
reward I could have gained. If I know myself, I 
should have striven to earn money for them far 
harder than I shall ever strive for myself. For 
I am all alone now; I have only myself to care for; 
and though I do not wish to complain, I do feel my 
lot to be a very lonely one. I did not realize it so 
clearly when they were yet alive ; but now that they 
are gone — now that they are gone — I know that 
my greatest motive for exertion is gone too. Better 
able to work as I am now than I was ever in my 
life before, I seem scarcely to care about bestirring 
myself; as if it does not matter much what becomes 
of me, so I may just let myself float on with the 

tide.'' 

"You must not say you will be lonely all your 
life, Joan,'' remarked Mr. Essington, clearing his 
throat of a disagreeable huskiness that had come 
into it during the last few seconds ; " you will most 
probably marry, and then " 

" Ah, uncle ! even if I did, what husband could 
ever be to me like those I have lost ? The very 
relation in which he would stand forbids the idea. 
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If I were a man^ a wife ironld in a great measure 
replace them to me ; bot as I am a iroman, no 
hnsband oonld. The lore I should feel for him 
would nerer be hallowed by sach pity as I had for 
them ; and besides^ to me there is a peculiar diarm 
in the affection women bear to each other — ^there is 
so perfect a confidence and repose. What the 
tenderest^ wisest mother ever was to a child, my 
old nurse was to me. In spite of my many faults 
— ^^ults of temperament as well as those of educa- 
tion and circumstances — she loved me with a perfect 
affection. My sisters said she loved me foolishly — 
unwisely ; but is a great love for a child ever un- 
wise ? Shall I not remember it to the last ? Will 
any one ever care for me as she did ? And my 
poor youDg sister, uncle : why was she taken and I 
left ? Why did she suffer so when she was so weak 
and unable to bear it ? It seems to me that pain 
and sorrow generally come to one when one is un- 
usually unfitted to suffer them/' 

" She is better off where she is/' said Mr. 
Essiugton, not without feeliug. 

'^ I suppose so — I hope so. But for all that, if 
she could only have been spared to enjoy a few 
years of a happy life here ! I never meant her to 
have such a youth as I had; she should have 
earned her bread easier than I ever could ; and if 
she had but few pleasures, she should have had but 
few griefs. But it was not to be. They both died, 
as you know, uncle ; and I was left. I try to think 
it was for the best ; but to me, in good health and 
full of life, heaven seems very far off — very cold 
and dim and vague. I saw in some book the other 
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day a capital definition of most people's idea of it — 
' A very excellent place where nobody wishes to go 
to/ Yet I suppose as life goes on with me, and I 
grow older, my ideas will change ; and I shall think 
of it as some pleasant place not so very far away, 
where they are waiting for me. But I am weary- 
ing you with my rambling on like this.'' 

^'What put you into such a train of thought^ 
my dear ?'' 

'' Something the preacher said in his sermon — 
that text he quoted — ^ Let me alone a little while, 
till I go hence and am no more seen;' and some 
deep chord within my inmost heart was thrilled as 
he repeated the words. It was a selfish emotion, 
perhaps, but it was not the less deep." 

" Well ?" 

'' It put me in remembrance of my going away— 
leaving this pleasant place, and going out to work 
for my bread to put by for my old age." And 
Joan recovered herself as she spoke, and her voice 
became steadied. ^^ You see. Uncle Frank, when 
you and auntie asked me to come and stay with 
you for awhile, I thought it was so kind, so very 
kind, for I felt I wanted a rest. I wanted a quiet 
place to gather strength and courage in; a quiet 
time in which I could find fair ground to spring 
from, and a pleasant time for me to look back upon 
in after life. A season for calm reflection on the 
very important step I am about to take — severing 
myself for once and ever from my relations (those 
that are left of them, that is) and my country, and 
exposing myself to the cruel remarks that many 
who do not know the necessity of the case will 
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doubtlessly make on me. It was a thorougUy kind 
actioQ^ and I shall always be thankful to you and 
my aunt for it/^ 

"Bother^ Joan! what are you talking of? 
Kindness indeed V said Mr. Essington, who had 
got to like Joan very much^ nearly as well as his 
own daughter, in fact, " But Fll tell you what it 
is: we can^t have you getting hipped here, for want 
of something to amuse you. That will never do. 
And as for your trip to Australia or wherever you 
think of going, there is time enough to talk over 
that. Why, how old are you ?'' 

" Twenty-four,'' said Joan. 

^^ Twenty-four, you monkey ! nineteen you 
mean ! I don't believe a word of it/' said her uncle, 
stopping still in the road, and eyeing her dubiously. 

" But it is true, even if you don't believe me," 
said Joan, smiling at his expression of incredulity. 
*' Here we are at home, however ; and if you don't 
believe me, ask auntie," For they had reached the 
cottage by this time, and in entering the gate, they 
«aw Mrs. Essington sitting at ths open window, 
leaning . very comfortably back in an easy chair, 
with an appearance of sudden wide-awakeness about 
her eyes betokening recent indulgence in a nap, 

Joan went to her room presently to take off her 
bonnet, and did not make her appearance for a 
little while, during which Mr. Essington had a 
talk with his wife about her. The impression the 
foregoing conversation had left upon his mind was, 
that she was getting a little dull and wanted 
amusement; so he announced it as his opinion 
that some should be seen after for her. '^She 
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must give up this idea of going out as a 
governess/' he added. " She is a good-looking 
girl and a clever one. We must see that she 
marries well here.'' 

^' Of course/' said Mrs. Essington. " It will go 
hard^ but I manage something of the kind for her. 
Bat she must know nothing about it^ for she is 
as obstinate as a little mule when she takes a thing 
into her head/' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LONGEST WAY ROUND IS THE NEAREST WAV 

HOME. 

HE end of a fine afternoon in May, about 
a fortnight after the date of the last 
chapter. Mrs. Essington and her niece 
had driven into Lymeston after luncheon 
in the pony chaise, for shopping purposes ; had called 
on a friend or two, made their purchases, and were 
about to return home, when, in the last shop they 
were in, they met Mrs. Boulder. She also had been 
to the town to shop ; but having no conveyance, had 
walked in, and was looking rather tired. . So it 
was proposed that she should take her place in the 
pony chaise, and Joan should return on foot; for 
the latter was not fatigued, and the walk of a few 
miles was nothing to her. 

^^ Only I don^t like you returning by yourself,^^ 
said her aunt. " I wish I had asked Mr. Draycott 
at what time he was going back; for I saw him in 
High Street, while you were in Malpas's, buying 
those wools.^^ 

" Oh, never mind, auntie. Fd much rather be 
alone,^^ was on the tip of Joan's tongue to say ; but 
she happened to catch Mrs. Boulder^s robin-like 
brown eyes fixed on her, and she feared she might 
notice and repeat her observation. '^ I assure you 
I shall enjoy the walk very much. Those booka 
will fall if you don^t have an eye to them,'^ arrang- 
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ing a parcel^ badly stowed away by a shopman^ under 
the seat of the little low carriage. " Good-bye, 
and don^t trouble yourself about me. I shall be 
home almost as soon as you are/^ 

She watched them depart, and knowing that 
she had plenty of time, addressed herself very 
leisurely to her homeward journey ; intending, while 
walking, to notice the arrangement of certain shrubs 
and plants, in a garden she had remarked when 
going into town with her aunt, more particularly 
than she was able to do when driving. For, as has 
been said, Mr. Essington was a great gardener, and 
his niece went hand and glove with him in some 
alterations and improvements he was meditating. 
There was a certain change she had set heart on 
having ; and as he did not see it, she employed every 
means in her power to bring him round to her 
opinion. So having reconnoitred the garden 
alluded to, which was on the outskirts of the town, 
she went on her way, convinced more than, before 
that she was right and her uncle wrong ; flattering 
herself also that she was now armed with sufficient 
arguments to win him over to see as she did. 

Not much more than a mile had been passed on 
her way when, coming suddenly on her from round 
a comer of the road, she found herself confronted 
with Mr. Draycott. She was surprised for the 
moment, having forgotten the allusion her aunt had 
made to him, further than congratulating herself 
on her lucky escape from his company, which she 
was pretty sure would have been as unwillingly 
bestowed as was possible for it to have been 
received. He lifted his hat, and she, looking up 

17—2 
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a little apprehensively into his face — for she was 
in a peaceful mood^ in charity with everything 
and everybody, and had no inclination for wrang- 
ling, which form the conversation between them, 
if prolonged for more than a minute or two, 
generally assumed — was relieved to see that he 
was apparently in a good temper; and she could 
not avoid observing also, that when he looked as 
he did then, he was really quite handsome. 

*' What a pity it is he is not always good-tem- 
pered 1^' thought Joan, regretfully. 

'* I saw your aunt a few minutes ago, and she 
asked me to go back and meet you,'' he said. 

" Thank you/' said Miss Thornherst, with great 
propriety, and precisely the amount of civility 
in voice and manner that she considered the occa- 
sion demanded, while making up her mind perforce 
to the escort thus provided for her. ^^ She is very 
good, and so are you." 

"Then I hope you'll take pattern by us and 
be good too." And turning to walk with her, 
^Ir. Draycott gave a rather quizzical glance at his 
companion's face ; which, in its mingled prettiness 
and quaint aflTectation of the formality that was 
very far from her nature, looked not unlike some 
fresh, prim, privet flower. 

Joan's quick ear detected the undercurrent of 
amusement in his response, though his manner was 
very quiet ; and ^eeling rather than seeing the way 
in which he had looked at her, at once resolved 
upon being a polite but uninteresting companion 
for the rest of the walk, and involuntarily her mouth 
pursed ilstJf up, with prudent distrust of him in 
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every crease. Mr. Draycott, however, seemed 
inclined to make himself agreeable : and although 
she held firmly for a few minutes to the programme 
she had marked out for herself, she gradually forgot 
her caution ; and before they reached the end of 
another mile she was laughing and talking entirely 
at her ease. She had been displaying her fami- 
liarity with certain farming matters that she flattered 
herself she was well up in, and he had responded by 
giving her further information upon the subject ; 
so she hoped she was turning her walk to good 
account, and improving herself — a great point 
always with business-minded Joan. 

Meanwhile the afternoon went on its way, and 
though the sun was shining nearly as brightly as at 
noonday, only its light was mellower and golder — 
it was nearly half-past five when they were still 
some distance from Radford. The Essingtons dined 
at six ; and, as they were both lovers of punctuality, 
their niece knew well she had to be in time. Mr. 
Draycott proposed taking her a much shorter way 
through some fields that would cut off at least a 
mile of road. Joan demurred at first, for she hap- 
pened to be clad in a new silk dress her aunt had 
made her a present of, and wore a very pretty pair 
of boots which she intended to last her for some time. 
But he convinced her, by showing her his watch, 
that if she intended to be home in time that was the 
best thing to be done ; for, finding the afternoon so 
pleasant a one, and each other's society rather 
agreeable than otherwise, there was no denying the 
fact that they had taken it very leisurely indeed. 

So she accepted his offer, and, leaving the high 
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road, they struck off across a great field, where the 
waving corn was rustling a foot high on either side 
of the narrow pathway. Joan held her pretty dress 
up as she went along, and chattered away gaily. 
They were not hurrying, for they would arrive in 
plenty of time now they had taken this short cut. 
She little thought, however, that the old saying 
about ^' the longest way round being the shortest 
way home,'^ was very near to being accomplished in 
her case. 

'^ After all, the ground is so dry, it is almost as 
pleasant to walk on as the road,^^ she remarked. 

'^Yes; there's no fear about it not being dry. 
It is chiefly gravel soil hereabouts,^' was the re- 
joinder, which was perfectly correct ; but after they 
had passed through three or four gates, the character 
of the ground altered materially. Certainly, it was 
very pleasant through the fields that day. The 
grass that was destined to be turned into hay stood 
up green and shining, all bespangled with yellow 
buttercups and white daisies, with a purple oxslip 
and late pale cowslips here and there. The blue- 
green beans, and brighter hued pea-vines were 
fluttering their leaves in the warm fresh air. 

They had come to a low-lying meadoyr of some 
extent ; fertile and green — alas ! only too much- so — 
it looked to the eye; but, on advancing, Joan and 
her companion discovered that it was very wet and 
soft ; and, in fact, before the opposite gate could be 
reached, there was a fine large pool of water and 
mud — apparently from six inches to a foot and a 
half in depth — to be crossed. 

Miss Thornherst was the first to perceive this 
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species of Styx^ and her exclamations of dismay and 
annoyance attracted Mr. Draycott^s attention to the 
fact. Both of them were aware that^ unless they 
could manage to get over in one way or another, 
they would be obliged to go back on their steps for 
some distance, and then have the pleasure of making 
a round of about three miles before they could get 
to Radford. Baldwin, no doubt owing to his ac- 
quaintance with the fields and hedges, might have 
found a shorter way of proceeding, but Miss Thom- 
herst could hardly be expected to be able to climb 
over and under palings, push her way through the 
thin parts of hedges, as if she were a man. And 
she had her nice new dress on, too ! wouldn^t her 
aunt scold if anything happened to spoil it I 

" Well, here is a pretty state of things, at all 
events V' she ejaculated, with a faltering voice and 
dismayed face. " What on earth shall we do ?'^ 

"Vve been through that marsh more than once 
before,'' responded Baldwin, " and I know it is not 
much above the ankles. Ifs not as bad as it loots.'' 

^^ Not much above the ankles ! and I've my 
pretty new boots on ! We must go back ! I wont 
Mtempt to cross such a bog as that," said Joan, 
despairingly. 

'^ I suppose I shall be obliged to pick you up 
and carry you over," Mr. Draycott then propounded, 
with a light that savoured strongly of a twinkle in 
his eyes, although he preserved a fell gravity of 
demeanour that in nowise consoled Joan, or induced 
her to think her composed partner in misfortune 
the most sympathizing and desirable she could have 
• had under the circumstances. 
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"Oh no, never fear/' she answered, encouragingly ; 
and affecting an assurance she was far from feeling, 
narrowly examined the various circumstances, 
around her in hope of discovering ameliorating 
symptoms somewhere as she spoke. '' Indeed,'* 
she went on, while her naturally arched eyebrows, 
involuntarily assumed an expression of distressed 
perplexity, as she remarked the rapidly descending 
sun, and knew that unless she intended to be late 
for dinner, and get in for a good scolding, some 
decision must be immediately adopted. '^Indeed, 
if it came to that, I'm afraid you couldn't, I'm sa 
very heavy that I'm certain you would be obliged 
to drop me before you were half across." 

Baldwin twitched his hat off, and passed his 
fingers through his hair in a provokingly cool and 
imconcemed way. 

" Just as you like, of course," he said, " I only 
suggested it because I really don't see what else there 
is to be done. Can you propose anything better ?" 

^'It is certain to be firmer ground near the 
hedges ; we must go round by the one on the left- 
hand side, and so along to the gate," said Joan, 
desperately ; and making up her mind to the de- 
struction of her boots. 

" An inch or two of mud wont make much 
difference," said Mr. Draycott, calmly, and not 
evincing any idea of starting in the direction of 
the " hedge on the left-hand side." 

^^But it is impossible to wade through that 
marsh !" reiterated Joan, piteously. ^^ I should get 
my feet' so wet, and spoil all my clothes with 
splashing ! Oh dear ! what is to be done ?" 
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'^ Just what I said. You must let me get you 
across somehow. Why make a fuss about it ? 
Nothing can be simpler.'' 

''Well, then/' flashed Joan, in despair, after a 
pause of consideration, during which various utterly 
impossible schemes had been secretly examined 
into, and reluctantly abandoned as useless, *' please 
observe that it is only the necessity of the case that 
induces me to lay myself under so great an obliga- 
tion to you." A remark she felt compelled to make, 
by observing the very easy, unconcerned way in 
which Mr. Draycott discussed the question on which 
she felt so strongly. 

'' So long as anything persuades you to ' lay your- 
self under the obligation,' as you term it — and very 
incorrectly — I don't care what it is that induces 
you to consent," mimicked Baldwin. " Only, as 
I consider myself responsible as to your well-being 
while you are under my care, I should have had to 
take you without your consent, that's all ; for your 
aunt wouldn't have been pleased with my bringing 
yX)u back to her all wet and muddy." 

'' All need for any compulsion being over, as I 
have agreed to what seems best to do in the present 
view of the case, you have cause to congratulate 
yourself on the difiSculty of the undertaking being 
considerably lessened !" retorted Miss Thornherst^ 
with some warmth of speech and glance towards her 
companion. 

''AH right. Come along then." And Mr. 
Draycott stooped down, and was about to take her 
in his arms, after the fashion in which babies are 
presented at the font to be christened. 
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She was standing there on the edge of the marshy 
flushed^ and uncertain; half repenting of her 
decision^ and wholly reluctant as to its being 
carried through with. She was really very much 
afraid she should prove too great a weight for his 
strength, though Mr. Draycott was tolerably 
stalwart. For one second the thought came into 
her mind how nice it would be to have a very 
slight figure, with an attenuated waist like the 
pictures of the heroines of novels illustrated by 
H. B. ! But from such useless yearnings after the 
impossible (for, as I have said before, Joan was 
plump and round as a grown-up baby) she was 
recalled to the — to her — ^horrors of the situation 
by Baldwin^s movement, and started back in 
dismay. 

'^ Oh no ! not like that V she cried ; ^' I wont 
be taken like that ! Oh dear — what shall I do ? 
You^U be sure to let me fall ! Perhaps, after all, 
we had better go back. We shall not be more 
than an hour and a half before we reach home.*' 

" Then which way would you prefer ?" inquired 
Baldwin, paying no attention to her last pro- 
position. " Shall it be pick-a-back, like the gipsies 
carry their children ?'* 

In spite of her trouble, Joan gave a little sudden 
laugh, as her quick imagination offered to her 
consideration the appearance she must inevitably 
present in so unusual a situation ; but the thought 
that the suggestion sounded a little broad, and was 
not at all proper, checked her involuntary mirth ; 
and the pressing claims of the present once more 
became all paramount. 
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^' Fm afraid you had better stick me upright on 
your arm/' she said, tremblingly ; very much afraid 
of his laughing at her and refusing, alleging his 
inability to comply with her request. And how 
humiliating it would be to have to be carried like a 
baby after all ! '^ And then I could steady myself 
by seizing hold of your collar, and so help to keep 
myself upright^' 

'^ Be it so," responded Mr. Draycott, graciously. 
" We'll try it, at all events. Ready V 

The next second her feet had quitted Earth, and 
were dangling in Air, and she herself was passing 
over Water while her companion was passing 
through it. There only wanted one other element 
to complete the list, and perhaps there was some 
of even that present, although covered. The mind 
of the owner of the feet was a prey to alternate 
paroxysms of utter despair lest any one should 
chance to see her in such a ridiculous position, 
with an agonizing fear that Baldwin, overpowered 
with his burden, yet too proud to confess it, would 
let her fall splash into the water ; or perhaps do 
the same from very trickery, and then declare it to 
be an accident. And also, suppose her dress 
should get spoiled, after all, in spite of the sacrifice 
she had been heroic enough to make on its behalf ! 
what should she say to her aunt ? 

Firmly she grasped Mr. Draycott's collar with 
the hand that malignant Fate had ordained should 
at that precise moment be thrown around his 
neck ; and with no less a degree of tenacity did 
she hold on to the lappet of his coat in front 
with the other ; for a slight swaying movement in 
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her impromptu steed, at starting, had frigliteiied 
her horribly. Not being in Sir. Draycott's 
confidence, of course I cannot say what was the 
precise nature of his thoughts during the traversSe, 
but only remark that, probably, had he found it 
very disagreeable, he would have been in a greater 
hurry to get it over, and have done with it; 
reversing the principle that when one likes doing a 
thing one is involuntary slow in doing it. 

Carefully, very- carefully, he chose his steps 
among the rushes and long grass that had disguised 
the fact of water being there until they came quite 
close to it ; and the time of her suspension seemed 
almost interminable to Joan, although it could not 
have been more than a minute. 

When the gate was reached at last, Baldwin set 
down his burden, and both parties gave utterance 
to a long breath of relief. Then their eyes met, 
and, from some cause or other, Baldwin smiled, and 
Joan blushed up to the roots of her hair. 

" I^m sure you owe me no end of thanks,^' he 
said, as he opened the gate for her to pass through, 
and then fastened it up again on the other side. 

^^ I^m very much obliged to you indeed," she 
faltered, concealing her momentary confusion by 
an examination of her dress, and feeling consider- 
ably reassured as to her apprehensions on that head, 
by finding that its spotlessness remained intact. 
" I don^t know what I should have done if you 
hadn^t been kind enough to — but please don't 
liiention it to any one ! " she added ; and imme- 
diately told herself she had said a foolish thing. 

" Why not ?" asked Baldwin. 
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" Because — because every one will laugh at me 
so ! '^ said Joan^ pitifully ; but then plucking up 
courage as she saw his eyes look particularly bright 
and glittering, with the enjoyment of a considerable 
amount of tormenting in store, she added, snappishly, 
*' Yes, do, if you like. / will tell auntie all about it 
the minute I get home.^' 

^^What a rage you put yourself in all of a 
sudden V was Mr. Draycott's calm comment on 
her speech. " What is the matter now ? I never 
said I had any intention of ^ mentioning it,' as you 
put it.'' 

^'I never said you did," said Joan, ungrateful 
and sulky, feeling aggravated by a certain sense 
that Baldwin liked to make her in a passion. 

*' Did I ever say you said I did ?" 

A pause. Joan wouldn't answer. This style of 
reproach and question might go on ad infinitum, 
and besides, wasn't dignified. However, no reply 
was apparently looked for or desired ; and in silence 
they went down the lane that in ten minutes' sharp 
walking would bring them to Radford Cottage. 

The spring twilight was falling, and the trees 
beginning to look darker and darker against the 
pale blue sky; for they were walking eastwards, 
thus turning their backs on the red and yellow 
glories of the setting sun. The tall buttercups and 
daisies that stood up by the wayside were 
half shut up, and the gnats beginning to swing 
themselves, humming, through the evening air. 
Everything was very quiet and still; each blade 
and leaf on the banks they passed by motion- 
less and green and fresh from the late rains. 
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There was a coolness in the atmosphere that was 
refreshing after the unusual warmth of the day; 
and the calm of the hour and scene was very 
pleasant. All those miscellaneous noises one hears 
in the country were silent ; no chirpings of birds — 
they had all gone home to their nests, and were 
doubtlessly in their first sleep; the lambs were 
nestling comfortably by the warm woolly sides of 
.their maternal parents; the cows commenced to 
crop the grass with increased assiduity as the dusk 
came on; and, as for that solitary cock — who so 
often, in descriptions of country scenes, crows at 
intervals — ^he had long retired to his roost, and was 
no doubt enjoying a slumber . produced by in- 
digestion ; righteous retribution following as a 
natural cause of indefensible gluttony and tyranny, 
in gobbling up about twice as much corn at his 
supper as any one of his wives. 

Suddenly, however, a ^^ quack !^^ in sonorous 
accents, was heard from a ditch on the other side 
of the hedge ; and so unexpectedly startling was 
this emphatic monosyllable, although it was only a 
warning addressed by a watchful mother-duck to 
her young ones (who were guzzling their tender 
bills among the weeds in the water) that some one 
was coming, it fairly made Joan jump ; and helped 
to arouse her from a gloomy reverie over an unde- 
fined sense of injury in which she had been in- 
dulging for some minutes. And the sweet night 
breeze that began to stir among the branches of 
the wayside trees, seemed to ask, " What is the 
matter with you two, and especially you, Joan 
Thornherst ? Why can't you take things as they 
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are^ instead of cavilling at them? This spring 
evening is a very pleasant one ; why can't you be 
pleasant too? You're disturbing the moral 
atmosphere of this lane, young woman? Take 
my word for it : if the influence of your malign 
presence remains two minutes longer, it will 
magnetically affect the tempers of those innocent 
ducklings yonder, who have been looking for their 
supper the last half hour, and haven't quacked 
above their breath till you came in sight ! I'll 
wager anything that there will be a quarrel in 
their peaceful ranks directly, about some juicy 
slug or delicious tittlebat one of them has found ; 
and all owing to your wicked emanations of bad 
humour." 

But any remonstance made by the wind or any- 
thing else was useless — indeed unheeded. The 
voice of conscience telling her that she was 
making herself absurd wasn't listened to either. 
Joan's soul was mersed in bitterness at this 
moment, and far too busy with the particular 
trouble she had on hand to pay attention to any- 
thing besides. 

" Oh !" she burst out with at length, '^ how I 
wish it had never happened !" 

'^ So do I !" chimed in Mr. Draycott, rather un- 
expectedly to Joan, for she was suffering from a 
fear that he was very pleased it had occurred ; '^ for 
then my arms wouldn't ache as they do ! I shall 
know better another time than to offer to carry 
able-bodied young ladies a hundred yards or so, 
and then get snubbed for my pains ! I had no 
idea girls were so heavy!" the last sentence sotto voce. 
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Another pause, and another trouble for Joan. 
Oh dear, oh dear ! heM tell every one how very 
heavy she was ! Not that there was any harm in 
being " a person of weight/^ but only that people 
would laugh at her ; it seemed so absurd. 

"Why, if I am any judge of weights,^^ pursued 
Mr. Draycott, ruminatingly and reproachfully, 
" and I fancy I am — rather — ^you weigh at least 
fourteen or fifteen stone. Miss Joan V^ 

" Dear, dear V' said Joan, unsuspecting of wile, 
and innocently distressed at the fact, which, to 
judge from her companion's rebuking tone, was 
evidently one that was very much against her ; at 
the same time confusing the weights and measures 
in her head to a degree that if she had been at 
that perplexed moment required to define the 
difierence — if there was any — between a " drachm^' 
and a *^ way or last,'' she couldn't have done it. 
" I am so sorry ! I was afraid of it. Do you 
really think you have hurt your arms — strained 
them at all?" anxiously. 

Baldwin responded by a rueful look and grave 
nod of the head; and the next moment, to her 
surprise and indignation, broke out into a perfect 
shout of laughter that made the lane re-echo. 

" By Jove ! what a sell !" he said then, as soon 
as he recovered his breath. ^' You look like a 
fourteen stone young lady, don't you? did you 
ever see yourself in the glass ?" 

" Oh /" uttered Joan, angrily and reproachfully, 
a dim recollection flashing over her of the weight 
above mentioned, when alluded to in connexion 
with the human species, being generally only 
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spoken of in reference to stout elderly persons. 
" How can you tell such stories ? Now, if you 
are going to talk such utter nonsense, and be so 
disagreeable as to make fun of me " 

*' Well — well>'^ interrupted Mr. Draycott, 
soothingly, ^' don't be savage. You sHan^t be 
made fun of ! I beg your pardon. There ! will 
that please you P'' 

"It sounds a little better, at all events,^' 
muttered Joan, only half appeased. 

" After all,'' he added, consolingly, " muscular 
young ladies such as you are can't be expected to 
be mere feather weights, like novel heroines. It 
stands to reason you must be rather heavier than 
a sofa cushion !" 

" Oh !" groaned Miss Thomherst, shutting her 
eyes tightly, to express her suffering at this 
goading. " Wont I tell Uncle Frank all about it !" 

"About what? my saving you from getting your feet 
wet, or my very natural chaflSng somewhat after it ? 

" Both !" firmly, and with a martyr air. 

" Wont you be in for a lot more teasiug then, 
predicted Baldwin, sagaciously nodding his head. 
'^ Take a fool's advice. Miss Joan ; in a case like 
this, the least said the soonest mended." 

" Thaf s the maxim you've had in your head for 
the last ten minutes, I suppose," said Joan, as they 
emerged from the lane, close to the cottage. 

" Well, then," said Baldwin, as they reached the 
garden gate, and putting his hand on the opening, 
he turned his head round so as to look well at his 
pretty but irate companion ; and had she looked 
up (which she didn't, being far too absorbed in 
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sore meditation on the event of the walk) she 
might have seen a very pleasant look on his face 
and in his eyes — an expression half amused and 
half tender (what would his cousin Alicia have 
said !) Oddly enough, the remembrance that Mr. 
Draycott was in fact an engaged man had not once 
crossed Joan^s mind during the walk, which 
perhaps would seem strange, were it not for the 
fact that she had so long ago accepted it for as 
true and undisputed a reality as those itndeniable 
announcements you see in the commencement of 
children's spelling-books : " the sun shines,'^ " the 
dog barks,'^ &c. &c. ; and having once fully 
admitted the fact, and resigned all hopes she had 
ever entertained of viewing him as an admirer, she 
had thought no more about him, excepting as a 
friend of her uncle^s and aunt^s, who happened to be 
a man, but otherwise was no more and could be no 
more to her than any old woman. " Well, then, 
I'll tell you what I will do. I promise never to 
speak of the distressing occurrence of this afternoon, 
except to the other person concerned in it beside 
myself, (and recollect, I never said that you could 
help not being as light as a skeleton ; if you had, 
I tell you fairly, you wouldnH have got me to carry 
you over that marsh. I don^t look upon it as your 
fault at all \" graciously, and as if conceding a 
great point), " and never even to her, unless the 
temptation becomes too strong for me ! Now, that 
is what I call behaving very handsomely, don't you?'' 
" It was the only thing left for you to do, if you 
had one spark of good-nature or proper feeling in 
you," said Joan, borrowing one of Eleanor's rather 
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extreme expressions for the occasion. And it 
seemed as if she were almost reluctant to give that 
faint praise, as she stood looking impatiently 
a,t the gate, and wishing that Mr. Draycott would 
either open it for her, or take his hand away and 
let her do so herself; for she could see the curtains 
drawn in the dining-room, and knew that Tom 
must be setting the dinner, and that she should 
only have just time enough to run upstairs and 
dress before the bell rang. 

" Wont you say ' thank you T " asked Baldwin, 
eyeing her downcast face and the irritably 
tapping toe of her boot. 

'^ You hardly deserve it, but 1^11 say it. Thank 
you for your assistance. But of course,'' in capitals, 
so great was the emphasis, ^' of course I shall tell 
auntie all about it V 

'' Why T' 

" Because — because I wont have even the 
suspicion of a confidence between us,'^ she had it 
on her tongue to say ; but he looked so good- 
tempered, and not at all teasing, as she raised her 
eyes to his, in order to deliver her intended with 
more point, that she hadn^t the heart to say any- 
thing disagreeable. So she relented, and with an 
answering smile, called up on her before cloudy 
face by the brightness in his, she gave as a reason, 
^^that it seemed so very silly to make a mystery 
about nothing.^^ 

^'That's right!'' quoth Baldwin, heartily, in 
answer to the smile rather than to the remark. 
" Now you look like yourself again. I say ! 
haven't I made you angry ?" 

18— a 
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^' I thought you promised not to say anything 
more about it/^ said Joan^ her twinkling eyes 
fighting against her half knitted brow ; for she 
could not help laughing a little — ^there was some- 
thing to her so contagious in good humour ; and 
that charm appeared in Mr. Draycott on such very 
rare occasions, that with it came all the magic of 
the force of novelty. 

" So I did. Quite forgot. Well, good night.''' 
And he held out his hand, as was his custom, .by 
virtue of his having early adopted that position 
towards Miss Thomherst ; who had by no means 
approved of it at first, as arguing a superiority of 
age, and perhaps of standing, and which by make- 
believe shortsightedness she had once or twice 
striven to avoid, but had latterly become used to as 
a species of black-mail levied on her hand every 
time he met or parted from her. 

^^ Poor Mr. Draycott ! his feet must be soaked 
through with water V' she said to herself, rather 
remorsefully. He had certainly been very good- 
natured; and so Joan gave him her hand with a 
hearty good-will, imploring him at the same time 
to go quickly home and change his boots, or he 
would be certain to catch a severe cold, ^' all 
because of her new dress ;^^ and she should be very 
sorry. At which feminine injunction, Baldwin 
laughed, averring that he never had colds ; and 
opening the gate for her, she entered the garden, 
and he took his way along the road in the direction 
of the Hall. 

As she went up the garden walk and into the 
house, she thought what a nice thing it must be to 
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be strong and hardy like a man ; and that really he 
was a kindly-feeling one, too, though he was 
almost spoilt by being such a terrible tease. She 
did not believe Mr. Armstrong (the only other 
young man of her acquaintance) would have 
troubled himself to carry her across the water as 
Mr. Draycott had done; of course, had Nanny 
been in a similar position he could not well have 
avoided assisting her, as she was engaged to him; 
but Joan felt convinced that she might have spoilt 
both boots and dress before the former would have 
troubled about the matter. 




CHAPTER XV. 

ANNE AND IDA AT HOME. 

NNE ARMOUR, handsome, ease-loving, 
work-hating Anne, had real reason to be 
proud of and thankful for the advent of 
Mr. Home, and the several very decided 
changes for the better he brought to her with him. 
Putting aside the indisputable fact that where there 
is no prior attachment the first man who makes love 
to a girl has the best chance of winning her affec- 
tions, he had managed to attach her to him very 
strongly by every one of the numerous attractions he 
possessed, and the ameliorations and improvements 
in her house-life he was the cause of — some- 
times directly, and at others indirectly. The step- 
mother and Julia, at first at least, were somewhat 
more considerate to her, not caring to have correct 
versions of their words and actions reported to Mr. 
Home the next time Anne saw him : but what 
she valued almost as much, her father regarded her 
with more affection than before ; for though he had 
been fond of, as well as proud of her, on the whole 
he had hitherto preferred Julia. He knew that his 
second daughter was cleverer than the eldest, and 
she certainly had a softer manner of speaking and 
moving than the other; but she had one great 
drawback — she was eccentric. 

She liked to do things no one else did : she held 
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extraordinary opinions on most subjects ; and then 
she was not in the least reli^ous. Julia was 
emphatically the *^home favourite/^ She was a 
very little brunette, quick and sharp in her move- 
ments^ and in her tongue ; very neat and trim 
in appearance, as suited her style; and whatever 
fashion made its appearance that was at all outrCy 
you might be certain, by one • means or another, 
Julia would be one of the first in Kentish Town to 
inaugurate it. Anne, on the contrary, presented 
decidedly the most shabby appearance of any one 
in the family. She disliked trouble of most sorts ; 
but taking pains to furbish up a few old clothes, so 
as to look better and more fashionable, was what 
she very thoroughly hated. ^^ VA. far sooner try to 
scour a floor, mamma,^^ she said once or twice; 
^' but I really have very little taste for millinery.'^ 

" That is so like you,'' her parent had retorted ; 
" always so unpractical ! Who wants you to scrub 
floors ? One would think you were a child instead 
of a great woman of twenty.'' 

Mr. Armour was not singular in disliking and 
distrusting eccentricity ; most men are of the same 
opinion. As a rule, few things are so unpardonable 
in a woman as not being cut out of the same stuff, 
and made after the identical pattern as others of 
their social status and sex. Men ^' ambition" 
their wives, sisters, sweethearts, mothers, cousins — 
in a word, all the womenkind belonging to them — 
to be of a steady, every-day pattern — one warranted 
to wash and wear — ^for the same reason that poor 
people buy lilac print dresses. Wisely they decide 
against taking those bright pinks and blues : in 
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their hearts there may be a secret admiration for 
them, but when it comes to be a question of buying, 
the quiet lilac is almost always chosen. It is cer- 
tainly a very safe rule to go by, at any rate : you 
can^t go wrong, though you might chance to do 
better, by stepping out of the beaten track for 
once in your life. 

Anne and Ida had poverty with all its privations 
and drawbacks, but with none of its freedoms and 
compensations. For, strange as it may seem to 
others who have been all their life placed above the 
trials and humiliations entailed on those who have 
been degraded by circumstances from their lawful 
rank, and exposed to all the sufferings of impecu- 
niosity carried to such intense degrees as it not 
unseldom is among poor gentlefolks, a sense 
of lawless freedom, of a perfect liberty from control, 
makes very much tolerable — to the young, at all 
events — that would otherwise become nearly too 
heavy to be oome. 

However, that almost unrestrained liberty of man- 
ners and customs which belongs to the lower classes, 
and from which a certain amount of enjoyment can 
often be derived, was denied to Anne and Ida. I say 
little of the eldest daughter Julia ; she was a 
peculiar character, and either was, or appeared to 
be, pretty content with her surroundings, so long as 
she had not to open the front door to take in the 
household necessaries. If she grumbled, it was to 
her stepmother, apart from her sisters ; for, although 
she was not clever enough either to draw like Anne, 
or be able to impart the same amount of melodious 
expression by the touch of a born musician to 
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the simplest piece of music, as Ida could, she 
was no mean adept in the iatricacies of nome 
politics ; and if she gave frank utterance to her 
feelings of discontent, she would thereby place an 
offensive weapon in the hands of the younger girls, 
which could be turned against herself on the first 
occasion she took of uttering her frequent fulmina- 
tions against their impiety and grumblings. Out- 
wardly, then, Julia's conduct contrasted very favour- 
ably with that of her sisters, when, as not unfre- 
quently happened, their naturally impressionable 
spirits rebounded from the depths of depression 
into which they had been cast by the occurrence of 
some fresh disagreeable. I am inclined to think 
that the first-named young lady and her step- 
mother were greatly supported in preserving an 
appearance of tranquil content by a desire to 
manifest the superiority of their own characters 
over those of Anne and Ida; and the fortunate 
possession of excellent health considerably assisted 
them in keeping up an ostentatious indifference, 
and even an exaggeration of high spirits, on the 
occasion of any new annoyances occurring. 

Leaving the two elder ladies of the family, then, 
entirely on one side, we will continue to speak of 
the younger and more fallible ones. Positive 
pleasure in great poverty, of course, is not to be 
looked for ; but from it certainly arises to many 
people a decided amount of compensating circum- 
stances that go far towards rendering the burden 
more easy to be carried to young starved minds 
like those of Anne and Ida. Picture to yourself 
the lives of these two girls. A heavy cloud over- 
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shadowed their youth ; and as they advanced towards 
womanhood^ the few simple pleasures that had 
amused them when children lost their attraction^ 
without any others rising up to replace them. 

For them there was no reading — unless Anne 
smuggled them surreptitiously up into her bedroom 
— of cheap penny periodicals of exciting interest 
and impossible adventures ; no walks in the even- 
ing to look at the gas-lit shops^ and watch the 
streams of passers-by ; no " treats^' to the sixpenny 
places at theatres or cheap concerts; no holiday 
outings; no tea-drinkings with relations or neigh- 
bours, with " shrimps and creases ;" no amusement 
in keeping company with ^^ their young men ;'^ no 
little presents from good-natured employers of a 
bright ribbon — a new dress; no girl acquaintances 
to chatter to, and whose gossip, flat as it might 
really be for those who could appreciate anything 
better, would yet have been a change from the 
humdrum monotony of their dispiriting home-life. 
Why, even some one to complain to of the petty 
miseries and disagreeables of home, and a kind of 
revenge to be taken by telling what would enrage 
the reigning powers to have had disclosed, was 
wanting! Had their existence been less per- 
sistently percolated with annoyances of every pos- 
sible description that could arise from the lack of 
money and the incurring of unavoidable debts for 
rent and food ; or had their sensibilities been dead- 
ened or naturally insensible to the facts of shame 
and dishonesty that were continually being thrust in 
their faces, there is no doubt but that their intense 
desires for amusement and change would not have 
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disturbed them as often and to such great degree* 
as they did. The reaction was violent in conse- 
quence of the previous unnatural depression. It 
may possibly occur to the reader to wonder what 
kind of arrmsement then there remained for these 
girls. Few people^s lives are so unvaryingly miserable 
that there are no bright spots in them anywhere. 

They had the sunshine when it was fine weather, 
and a wet day was a source of great discomfort ta 
them. They had also the ^^ beauties of nature" to 
look at whenever they chose to increase their appe- 
tites to a most unprincipled degree — considering 
the family finances — wear out their boots, and> over- 
fatigue themselves by going long walks about High- 
gate and Hampstead. But people must either be 
very clever or else satiated by experience if they 
prefer natural beauties to artificial ones ; and Anne 
and Ida were neither one nor the other. They liked 
the gay contents of the shop windows in Upper 
Street, and the wistful contemplation of pretty 
things they had no money to buy, nor any hope of 
ever having either, far better than strolling along 
dusty roads in summer and wet ones in winter — 
often frightened nearly out of their wits by ill- 
looking tramps — to attain some point they had 
fixed on, in their own minds, before setting out: 
some finger-post, some pretty cottage, or big gatea 
belonging to some bigger house; or some wide- 
spreading view. Yet to this rule there was one 
exception. They were both fond of walking to the 
well-known bridge that hangs over the great 
northern road; and there the two sisters would 
stand and look over towards London, resting and 
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speculating, while they built castles in the air for 
themselves and those they loved most. Utterly 
solitary as to friends, hedged in by their too-evident 
poverty, they had grown up nearly as ignorant of 
the world as if they had been convent-reared 
French girls ; and as much protected by their un- 
conscious innocence and simplicity as if they had 
been surrounded by. every prestige and protection of 
the highest rank. But when Mr. Home became 
engaged to Anne, he brought to them new and 
delicious pleasures, such as they had hardly ever 
dared to dream of before. 

He took them several times to various theatres, 
and twice or thrice to the Opera, as soon as the 
season opened. Not, however, be it understood, to 
the boxes or stalls, or even to the dress-circle ; but 
to that cheap portion of the gallery set apart for 
those who wish to dispense with the costume de 
rigueur, in the English Opera houses. And after 
having climbed up many winding stairs, and arriving 
breathless at the top, only to find all the best seats 
taken and their view seriously impeded by herds of 
tall, black-coated men, of enormous breadth of 
shoulders — Anne once averred she had never any- 
where seen so many big men in her life as there — 
they settled themselves on the benches, and prepared 
for a few hours of unalloyed pleasure. Julian was 
poor ; he was not able to engage better places for 
them, and was sorely put out at not being able to 
do so; but having taken them once, and been 
witness to the almost solemn delight of these un- 
sophisticated young persons, he could not resist the 
pleasure it gave him to repeat the experiment. 
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So it was peeping behind and over the afore- 
mentioned cloth shoulders, and across the haze of 
innumerable twinkling gas-lights^ scintillating in 
the great lamps in the ceiling, that Anne took 
her first impressions of fashion and life in full 
dress. And then these very imprudent lovers, who 
had scarcely a shilling between them, would con- 
verse somewhat after the manner of Traddles and 
his Sophy, in Tottenham Court Road, when they 
stopped before furniture shops, and told each other 
what they should like to buy, if they had had the 
money. They would choose which box they liked 
best; and once, Julianas uncle Home being up in 
town, they chanced to see him and his wife occupy- 
ing the one they had chosen on a previous occasion, 
Anne insisted on hailing it as a good omen. Mean- 
while Ida would patiently try to bear her poor 
aching back without complaining; and endeavour, 
by paying minute attention to the music, to im- 
prove herself and gain new ideas on her favourite 
pursuit. Julia went once, instead of Ida, but made 
herself of such conspicuous importance, that Julian, 
though he said nothing about it at the time, yet 
had a very sly look in his eyes when, the next 
me they went to the Opera, he pointedly asked the 
youngest of the sisters instead of the eldest. 

For Miss Julia Armour was no favourite of Mr. 
Homers. This the young lady resolutely declined 
seeing for some time ; and when at length she 
appeared to be convinced that he really preferred 
Ida to herself to accompany Anne and himself 
wherever they went, I am sorry to say she be- 
came downright spiteful — ^yes, there is no other 
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word for it — spitefnl botli in speech and deed ; not 
n(} much against the gentleman as against her 
ninU:r. She declared the calumniating and ill- 
natured tongue of Anne to be the canse why Mr. 
Home appeared rather desirous to avoid having the 
honour of her society ; and first of all announced it 
U) be her intention of asking for an explanation 
of hiH apparent peculiar conduct the next time 
Mh(; Haw him ; and then, before Anne's face, begged 
MrH. Armour to interfere in the matter, and put a 
stop to poisonous reports being spread abroad as 
to the various members of the family. 

Anne felt both half amused and a good deal 
indignant. '^ I am sure mamma will tell you that 
Mr. Home has always been most polite to you, 
Julia/^ she said, " and certainly brings you 
flowers almost as often as he gives me any/' 

" I shall feci obliged at your not undertaking to 
answer for me, Anne," said her stepmother, harshly, 
for she was unable to deny the truth of the last 
observation, and it annoyed her not to be able to 
do so. Alas ! poor Julian was not in great favour 
with cither her or Julia. She was of opinion that 
he encouraged and supported Anne in her state of 
quiet, chronic resistance to her authority ; and as 
he was too poor to marry, and thus " rid the house 
of its most useless member,'' she was not going to 
trouble herself to show much consideration to one 
out of whom very little could be got. That was 
always a great point with Mrs. Armour. She had 
not the doublc-ehin nature had kindly added to her 
thin face for nothing, to judge by her acquisitiveness. 

'* Of course, Mr. Home is civil to your sister," 
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she went on. " I should like to see him daring to 
be otherwise in my house ! But as to asking him 
for an explanation, Julia, I think it would be words 
thrown away, though, of course, you will do as you 
think best. I have perfect confidence in your 
judgment. You need not be afraid, Anne, she will 
not frighten him away if he be worth having ; and 
if he takes offence and goes, he may. I'm sure all 
the useless expense of dramng-room fires we have 
been at this winter because of him, makes me 
quite sick when I look at the coal bills.'' 

At this Anne was very angry, and spoke some 
words, which though not much in themselves, 
sounded a good deal from the concentrated bit- 
terness of the way in which she said them. Her 
often-repressed indignation blazed forth at last 
into open flame ; and thereupon ensued one of those 
battle-royals common among women of certain 
temperaments. It was rarely that Anne allowed 
herself to speak her mind out freely ; but when she 
did, she generally managed to make it pretty clear 
to her hearers exactly what she meant to say. 

The resentment of a slow nature (whose education 
had been one of such habitual repression, that she 
was hardly aware of its own strength) on those few 
and far between occasions when it becomes well 
roused, burns very steadily once it is a-flame ; and 
resists all the endeavours to puff^ it out by sudden 
and startling gusts of wind brought to bear on it by 
others. The other ladies of the Armour family 
were always ready for battle ; they loved exercising 
their weapons, these Amazons of modern life. 
Quarrelling was meat and drink to them; for 
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it is easy to be brave when one is confident of 
victory. And this they almost always were ; for Mr. 
Armour resolutely closed his ears to the squabbles 
of his womenkind ; and although by appealing to 
his sense of justice, Anne might have gained many 
an advantage over her opponents, she generally 
refrained, as by doing so she brought upon him 
all the disagreeables she could bear better than he, 
harried and jaded as he was by anxieties of every 
kind that seemed accumulating on him day by day. 
She reflected that perhaps she should soon be gone> 
and, until then, would try to bear with her step- 
mother and sister as well as she could, and as long 
as she could ; but she would not stand having 
Julian attacked, and perhaps driven from the 
house. 

'^ I wonder your tongue is not blistered, Anne, 
for the way in which you speak to mamma,^^ broke 
in Julia, with more candour than politeness; and 
employing an amount of violence in the utterance 
of her pleasant speech that might have been 
characterized as quite Hibernian, unless when one 
thought of the filial love that doubtlessly prompted 
her. 

" Are you, indeed T* returned, Anne, coolly, 
though her eyes gave an angry flash at the sisterly 
address. ^^ And no doubt you are very sorry it is 
not the case — I^m not.^^ 

^* I wonder your very presence among us does 
not bring a curse (in italics) on the house — that the 
very walls don^t fall in and crush you,^^ con- 
tinued Miss Julia, still more emphatically. 

" Don^t,mydear,^^ interposed Mrs. Armour, softly. 
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thougt with a gleam in her eyes that was greatly at 
variance with tones much lower pitched than was 
natural to her. ^* Moderate your generous warmth ; 
but though I may seem to check you, believe me I 
love you all the better for your display of it on 
this and other occasions. Placed as I am, in the 
singularly trying position of mistress of this house, 
and as guardian to the children of my husband 
(whose lamentable indulgence I in vain endeavour 
to contend with), it is, indeed, something gratifying 
to feel that all those children are not so completely 
given over to the power of Evil as appears to be 
the case with that unhappy girl. But I have done 
with her : I can only weep and pray for her," she 
continued, putting her handkerchief up to her eyes, 
and emitting a queer kind of noise from behind its 
friendly folds. 

" There now ! I hope you are satisfied ! You have 
made her cry" said Julia, putting her hand around 
her parent's neck, and casting an angry look of dis- 
gust and impatience at the oflFender, who had thus 
recklessly pulled the string of the family shower-bath. 

^^ Hold your tongue, Julia ! Don^t ever dare to 
address such words to me again/^ And hard and 
stern was Anne^s voice, as she turned round to face 
her eldest sister, the veins in face and throat swelling 
with a crimson passion. " Mamma, I am sorry to be 
forced to make such a scene before you ; but if you 
will not stop her, / must. I will not be subjected 
to my sister's unprovoked insolence any longer." 

" Unprovoked, Anne V 

" I consider it so. As your stepdaughter, 
while in papa's house, and most unhappily depen- 
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dent upon him^ of coarse I must leoeiTe wliatever 
you choose to say to me ; but I deny and diaclMin 
any shadow of right in Julia to address such 
lunf^uage to me : I am civil to her when she jdeases 
to be so to me : I never commence quarrels. We do 
not agree in many things ; but at leasts let us agree 
to difi'er^ and to behave with common indifference 
to each other. I refrain from speaking to her as 
much as possible^ yet answer civilly when addressed. 
She must understand for the future that I will be 
neither attacked nor abused in a way that dare not 
be used towards the commonest servant. The 
neighbourhood would ring with it — the house 
would become a marked one/' 

'^ Whatever she says, I am sure her motives are 
of the very best/' remarked Mrs. Armour, on Anne 
pausing to take breath. 

" With her motives I have absolutely nothing to 
do — with her words, a great deal; and I again 
repeat, that as long as I remain at home, the 
ordinary civility, such as you would be obliged to 
make use of in addressing a poor charwoman, I 
must insist upon receiving. Are we ladies or are we 
Billingsgate fishwgmen, who, having improved our 
leisure hours at a night-school, are enabled to put 
the same amount of insolence and virulence into 
somewhat more refined language ? Julia's iin- 
bridlcd tongue has been a scandal for years, ever 
since I can remember j and ought, and indeed 
must, where I am concerned, be checked once for 
all." 

'^ I suppose it is having that poor fool Home 
dangling after her that gives the sweet child such 
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airs of importance ! One migtt really imagine, 
to hear her, that no girl ever had a lover before. 
It is very bad form, Anne; very.'' And Miss 
Julia affectedly shook her head. 

^^ It's the first time anything of so absurd a kind 
ever happened in our family at all events/' said Anne, 
drily. " With so terrible an example of iniquity be- 
fore your eyes, it is to be hoped you will never fall 
into a similar fault." 

^^ Let there be no more of this," interposed Mrs. 
Armour, coming to the rescue. " As for your 
remaining at home, Anne, I don't really see how 
you can get away fipom it at present. You are as 
badlv off for clothes as the rest of us — ^worse indeed, 
because you are so careless with them ; and as to 
your principles,** shaking her head with sadness, 
'^ I'm sure I don't know who would take you into 
their house to instruct their little ones if they had 
the smallest conception of what you were. I must 
endeavour, however, until our affairs mend, to take 
such measures as will prevent your contaminating 
your youngest sister. I will not permit it. For 
yourself, as I say, I have done my best, and (for 
i^ome wise reason, no doubt) it has been ordained 
that success should not attend my endeavours as 
yet. I can only weep and pray now, as I said 
before." 

And Mrs. Armour again applied her handkerchief 
to her face. I think it went rather lower than the 
organs of vision this time, and busied itself prin- 
cipally about another organ whose lachrymal 
sympathy with the eyes is well known, although 
generally ignored by novel writers, 
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Anne wanted to make some answer, as the silence 
seemed to call for one, but did not know what to 
say. " Thank you, mamma/^ sounded satirical ; 
" Very well, mamma,'^ flippant ; so she remained 
silent, covertly eyeing her sister's ears, and inwardly 
wishing she possessed the power of invisibility, so 
that she might go and wring them unobserved ; or 
squeeze her up against a wall, holding her by the 
nose the meanwhile. And while pondering these 
lynch-like measures, her thoughts gave her so 
ludicrous a picture of the fair Julia's anger and 
distress under such aggravation that she was 
obliged to look out of window, with the back of her 
head only visible to her stepmother, as she felt 
her mouth twitching with sudden mirth. 

" As for Mr. Home,'' resumed Mrs. Armour, " I 
do not approve of him, and never did from the first. 
He is a wild, worldly-minded young man, without 
a thought or care for the future " (here Anne men- 
tally remarked that he evidently had one thought 
for it at all events, as he had proposed to marry 
her), " and I cannot ^ve my consent to the engage- 
ment freely; and so I said when your father spoke 
to me first upon the subject. ' Be ye not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers' is one of the plainest 
and most unmistakable precepts that are given us." 

'^ But, mamma dear," suggested Anne, a little 
mischievously, and turning round from the window 
again, from which site of observation she had 
succeeded in checking her rising hilarity by a steady 
contemplation of a milkman's cart that was driven 
past the house, " don't you think that as Julian is . 
not good, and I am so bad, that there wont be 
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such a very great diflFerence between us after all ? 
If it were Julia, now, instead of me ^' 

" Well, what then ?'^ demanded that young lady, 
with startling sharpness, 

^^ Why, I was going to say that then it would be 
another thing altogether, wouldn^t it?^^ gravely. 

" I and Mr. Home, indeed ! I hope when I 
marry I shall manage rather diflferently to you. I 
should never think of marrying anyone who was not 
comfortably well oflf. W^hen you marry (if you ever 
do), I shall quite expect to hear that you are so poor 
you have eaten the heads off Julianas paint-brushes for 
dinner, and are engaged in settling conjugal disputes 
with the handles,^^ retorted Julia, contemptuously. 

" At any rate, while he lives I shall always have 
a home of some kind,^^ observed Anne, with 
twinkling eyes, and speaking still more demurely. 

"You must be mightily fond of him, to make 
bad puns on his very name behind his baek,^^ sneered 
Julia. '^ It is a pity some one does not tell him a 
little of what you say when he is not here to listen.^^ 

" I very strongly advise you to take the office of 
doing so upon yourself,^^ counselled Anne, still 
gravely ; and her manner so blatantly void of offence 
that a child could scarcely have been taken in by 
her demeanour, as assuredly neither stepmother nor 
sister was. 

" I wont have your sister ridiculed, Anne,'' said 
Mrs. Armour, austerely. " She is a very good, 
highly principled girl ; and it would be well for you 
if you took pattern by her.'' 

" My dear mamma ! far be it from me to dispute 
your assertion. K Julia is good, then I must be 
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bad : I am so very diflTerent to her in all respects/' 
said Anne, glancing very complacently at herself in 
the looking-glass over the chimney-piece. 

" Recollect it is your own choice/' continued 
Mrs. Armour, a little angrily ; and purposely avoid- 
ing observing the turn Anne had given to her 
sentence. ^^ There is not a girl in England who has 
had greater religious advantages than you have. But 
you were determined not to profit by them ; you have 
deliberately refused the good and chosen the evil.'' 

^^ Well, not to put too fine a point on it/' said 
Anne, briskly, '^I wouldn't like to be good on 
any account : I don't favour the idea at all.'^ 

" Anne is really so jeune de caracthre that it is 
quite laughable, mamma/' said Julia with an affected 
little snigger. " She is getting almost too venera- 
ble for that style of thing now, though, don't you 
think ? All these little ways of hers — not wanting 
to do anything like other people — ^just shows what a 
complete child she is in that knowledge of the world 
on which she so piques herself, and accuses us of 
being ignorant of." 

" Well, as I don't wish to lose this fine afternoon 
in the house, and as I want to find out a new 
grocer's shop, I think I shall go out for an hour or 
so. Anne, you can take the afternoon school; 
there will not be many girls to-day. Come, Julia; 
a walk will do you good." 

^'But before you go, mamma, please under- 
stand this," interposed Anne, following her step- 
mother into the hall. ^^ Julia must alter her 
conduct towards me from henceforth; or, sorry 
though I am to utter anything that may be taken 
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as a menace^ I shall immediately set about getting 
a place as nursemaid or servant — anything that I 
can find to do ; for to stay in this house any longer 
I am determined not. I am too ignorant and 
inexperienced for a governess ; and besides^ I have 
no proper clothes fitting for such a situation ; but 
domestic servants are always being wanted^ and I 
shall be sure to get a situation. And I am quite 
resolved to do so — ^if I go to Mrs. Attermole over 
the way. She is without a servant^ and I dare 
say would be only too glad of me ; and FU tell her 
to come to you for ^ my character.' As sure as I am 
provoked needlessly, so sure VU do what I say.'' 

Mrs. Armour stared at Anne for an instant, try- 
ing to " look her down" — a trick she was partial to, 
and was one of the few causes of dissension there 
were between her and the gentle Julia; that young 
lady having a rooted objection to be " fixed" by any 
one^s eye, in a similar manner. Then remarking 
that she should tell her papa when he came in that 
she had been very impertinent to her, she marched 
upstairs, with her head held decidedly in a more 
stag-like manner than was quite consistent with 
the spirit of meekness and Christian charity she so 
wished her family to think she cultivated. Julia 
followed, tripping gaily at her parents heels. " Oh 
mamma ! wouldn't it be funny to see Anne down on 
her hands and knees, washing the door-step and 
taking in the cat's-meat ! Upon my word, I 
wouldn't prevent her going, if she so particularly 
sets her mind on it, I'm sure. Of course, all the 
neighbourhood will think we've turned her out of 
doors — and serve her right too !" 
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thinking involuntarily that Julian would always be 
good to her — he would see she did not want. How 
this was to be done she was not very clear, but she 
had felt certain he would do what he could for her 
and Ida. 

The idea, however, of being obliged perhaps to 
look out for another home for herself, with a very 
short notice, made considerable impression upon 
her; for she thoroughly meant to act on what she 
had said to her stepmother. It was extremely 
delicate ground to touch on with Julian. It almost 
looked like asking him to marry her at once, that 
being the only way in which a young man could 
pecuniarily assist a young woman without scandal- 
izing the proprieties. Still, difficult as it would be, 
she decided she must do something, and that soon. 
She must speak very seriously to him, and endeavour 
to get him to see about doing something at once. 
If he were out of the country, so much the better. 
She would 710/ like to go out as a servant while there 
was any possibility of his getting to know it — ^in 
spite of her protests to her affectionate relatives. 
She knew that it would be midnight madness to 
dream of marrying on Julian's income, and the 
very precarious earnings that he became possessed 
of from time to time. No; he must gain money 
enough to keep her comfortably before she married 
him. Dearly as she loved him, dearly she loved 
her own ease and happiness ; and she was not going 
to sacrifice the ambition which would alone con- 
tent her, by an imprudent marriage. Long ago 
she had told herself that she would sell her divine 
birthright of beauty for the figurative mess of 
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pottage ; and since she had seen and felt how great 
must be the love and admiration she had inspired 
in one himself so handsome and clever as to induce 
him to seek her in her wretched home^ she became 
more fixed in her opinion, that what one man felt 
for her another might not unlikely feel also; and 
that, in plain English, if she could only discover 
some wealthy person who would be willing to marry 
her oflf hand, she would try to forget Julian — 
Julian whom she loved so, who had been so kind 
to her — and become the rich wife of some richer 
man. Then she would have Ida to come and live 
with her, and give her first-class music-masters, 
and every comfort and luxury. Her husband should 
help Julian on in his profession, and get his pictures 
sold among his friends ; and she would always be 
good to, and friendly with, him. They would like 
each other nearly as well — not quite, of course — 
after she was married. And then, perhaps, some 

day he would marry, too 

Anne could not get beyond this point, somehow. 
She could not bear to think he would ever like 
any one but herself. Very dog-in-the-mangerish, 
was it not? 
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